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GENTLEMEN, 

PRECARIOUS  health,  accelerating  years, 
and  ineffectual  efforts  in  the  public  fervice, 
had  fixed  my  determination  for  retirement, 
and  my  refolution  for  never  publickly  en- 
gaging in  political  difcuflion.  However  two 
events  lately  have  happened,  equally  unex- 
pected as  they  are  important — the  one,  a 
Britifh  minifter  daring  enough  to  call  on 
the  Irilh  Parliament  to  furrender  their  le- 
giflative  Independence— the  other,  that  Par- 
liament ha\ring  virtue  and  Ipirit  fufficient 
to  repel  the  imperious  demand  of  the  dic- 
tator. In  this  lituation,  I  found  it  impo£- 
fible  to  remain  an  unconcerned  fpe&ator. 
Every  thing  dear  in  conftitution,  and  va- 
luable in  publick  chara&er,  required  to  be  up- 
held; on  fuch  an  occalion,the  feebler!  efforts 
of  the  humbkft  individual  might  be  ufeful. 

As  It 
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It  is  necetfary  to  bring  to  recollection  a 
meeting  of  Freemen  lately  held  at  the  City 
Court-Houfe.  Their  Refolutions  and  Ad- 
drefs  to  the  Throne,  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
intended  Union,  have  been  publifhed  in  al- 
rnoft  every  paper,  Englilh  as  well  as  Irilh. 
It  appears  as  if  the  minifter,  with  a  malig- 
nant kind  of  exultation,  expofed  them  as 
fpecimens  of  our  wifdom  and  patriotifm, 
and  as  trophies  of  his  victories  and  tri- 
umphs. Individuals,  allb,  in  our  Parlia*. 
ment,  fuppoiing  them  to  exprefs  the  gene* 
ral  fenfe,  have  thrown  out  the  imputation 
of  Baeotian  ftupidity,  and  Baeotian  perfidy 
againft  this  City,  which,  as  it  is  the  firil  in 
Trade,  ought  to  be  the  firfl  in  Indepen- 
dency. 

Having  heard  by  accident  of  that  Meet- 
ing, as  it  was  not  advertifed  in  the  public 
gapers,  I  attended  it,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
BEAMISH,  a  gentleman,  whofe  integrity, 
public  fpirit,  and  extenlive  commercial  deaL- 
ings  render  him  truly  refpeftable.  We  en- 
deavoured to  duTuade  them  from  an  act  of 
fuch  imprudence  and  temerity.  We  appeal-^ 
ed  to  their  candor  and  jgood  fenfe,  and 
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forewarnened  them  of  the  obloquy  and  dif- 
grace,  in  which  the  whole  City  would  be 
involved  by  promulgating  opinions  con- 
ceived in  error,  founded  in  ignorance,  de- 
gradatory  of  national  character,  and  ruinous 
in  their  political  confequences.  But  all 
expoftulation  was  fruitlefs,  admonition  of 
no  avail,  and  argument  ineffectual.  We 
were  left  in  a  fmall  minority,  as  has  been 
often  my  fate,  and  had  no  other  confolation, 
but  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  done  our 
duty. 

* 

One  would  immagine  by  the  impatient 
anxiety  of  that  Meeting,  that  it  was  rather 
compofed  of  a  number  of  imparlioned  lov- 
ers panting  for  the  fifternal  embrace,  than 
an  afTemblage  of  grave  Citizens,  met  for  the. 
purpofe  of  deliberating  on  a  queftion  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  Bolder  than  the  mi* 
niiter,  who  in  the  fpeech  to  Parliament, 
only  flightly  glanced  at  the  fubjecl  of  an 
Union,  they  incorporated  it  in  their  Refb- 
lutions  and  Addrefs;  anticipated  his  de- 
figns,  and  tranfcended  his  darings.  It  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  though  there  were  fome 
commercial  men,  who  attended,  yet  not  one 
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commercial  argument  was  adduced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Refolutions.  A  myfterious  fi- 
lence  prevailed,  as  often  the  mantle  of  ig- 
norance as  of  wisdom;  but  candor  muft  ad^ 
mit,  that  thofe  gentlemen  were  well  verfed 
in  political  arithmetic,  and  on  the  doctrine 
of  numbers  the  firm  of  the  company  re- 
lied with  confidence. 


one,  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  patriotifm  and  independent  fpirit  fb 
prevalent  in  this  City,  that  Meeting  would 
have  appeared  more  like  a  little  jun&o  of 
men  met  to  promote  fome  favourite  job  of 
their  refpective  patrons,  than  an  afTemblage 
of  FREEMEN  to  convey  their  opinions  on  a 
great  national  and  imperial  queftion.  With- 
out meaning  the  fmalleft  difrefpect  to  any 
individual,  it  becomes  neceiFary  to  mention, 
that  the  Meeting  was  chiefly  compofed  of 
Contractors  for  Provilions,  for  Army  Cloth- 
ing, for  Gun-powder,  nay,  Contractors  for 
the  Corporation,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Revenue.  They  were  par- 
cels of  different  parties  arranged  under  one 
common  banner,  a  fort  of  tricoloured  flag, 
in  which  the  orange,  the  green,  and  the 
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blue  were  happily  blended  Though  their 
principles  were  unqueftionably  loyal,  yet 
their  meafures,  imperceptible  to  themfelves, 
partook  of  the  revolutionary  hue- — the 
degradation  of  the  nobility,  and  extinction 
of  the  national  legiflature,  were  thofe  that 
probably  would  have  led  to  revolution. 
Then  would  his  Majefty's  throne  totter  be- 
neath his  feet ;  his  fceptre  quiver  in  his 
hand  ;  his  diadem  tremble  on  his  head,  and 
the  conftitution  be  diilblved. 

I  muft  remark,  that  if  thefe  gentlemen, 
who  attended  attheManlion-Houfe  to  coun- 
fel  the  council  for  calling  a  meeting,  were 
ferioufly  deiirous  to  colle6l  the  public  opi- 
nion on  the  intended  Union,  they  would  not, 
fagacious  as  they  are,  have  recommended 
fo  circumfcribed  a  requiiitidn,  which  ex- 
cluded all  Freeholders  and  opulent  Houfe- 
holders,  equally,  if  not  more  intereited  than 
themfelves ;  a  call  of  fuch  little  publicity 
too,  could  only  have  been  intended  for  a  fe- 
left  party.  It  is  not  fuppofed,  that  there 
were  an  hundred  Freemen  prefent  at  that 
meting ;  and  though  they  were  fufficiently 
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numerous  to  fubjeft  the  City  to  obloquy, 
yet,  they  furely  were  not  adequate  to  exprefj 
its  fenfe. 

It  appeared,  therefore  to  me,  and  to  many 
others,  indifpeniibly  necefTary  to  endeavour 
te  refcue  the  chara&er  of  this  City  from 
imputation  and  difgrace.  But,  it  was  a  duty 
of  a  fuperior  nature  to  thank  thofe  illuf- 
trious  patriots,  who  fo  lately  and  fuccefs- 
fully  vindicated  the  Independence  of  this 
realm  ;  and  as  detraction  and  mifreprefent- 
ation  are  too  much  the  faihion  of  the  day, 
we  judged  it  would  be  right  to  reiterate  our 
loyalty  to  our  King,  and  our  attachment 
to  the  iifter-kingdom.  There  not  being 
any  probability  of  the  magistrates  comply- 
ing with  our  wifhes,  had  we  addrefled 
them  to  call  a  meeting,  we  lent  an  adver- 
tifement  to  the  papers ;  an  invitation  as 
comprehensive  as  the  importance  of  the 
fubject  demanded.  We  did  not,  tis  true,  an- 
nex our  names  to  that  advertifemen  t  for 
convening  our  fellow-citizens  ;  becaufe,  we 
were  not  vain  or  arrogant  enough  to  fup  - 
pofe,  that  they  would  have  added  any  irru 
pulfe  to  the  fenfe  of  duty ;  and  becaufe, 
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we  thought,  the  purpofes  were  of  fo  laud- 
able and  fo  propellent  a  nature,  that  they 
would  better  reft  on  their  own  intriniic 
merit,  than  on  the  adventitious  aid  of  names, 
even  far  more  reipe&able  than  ours,  It  was 
meafures  we  expected  the  opulent  and  inde- 
pendant  inhabitants  of  this  city,  would  have 
chiefly  coniidered.  To  names,  lince  I  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  this  city  or  county, 
public  attention  has  been  too  much  direct- 
ed. If  a  few  of  thofe,  vulgarly  called  great 
men,  even  hint  their  approbation  of  any 
public  meafure,  it  is  fumcient  to  raife  an 
holt  of  advocates ;  not  from  the  dictates  of 
confcience — not  from  the  decifions  of  judg- 
ment, as  time  is  not  allowed  for  their  ope- 
ration, but  from  an  habitual  fervility  of 
manners;  the  immediate  impulfe  of  grove- 
ling ielf-mtereft,  and  an  impatient  defire  to 
propitiate  the  favors  of  thofe,  who  fmile 
but  to  betray  ;  who  promife  but  to  deceive. 
If  the  magittrates  think,  that  we  were  de- 
terred from  meeting  by  their  menace,  they 
are  miftaken.  We  know  the  law,  and  re- 
fpe6l  it ;  we  revere  the  conftilution,  and 
will  defend  it ;  we  are  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  will  endeavour 
B  to 
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to  preferve  it;  we  have  a  (lake  of  .proper- 
ty and  chara6ler,  and  will  maintain  them. 
We  fmile  at  this  novel  zeal  in  magiftrates  to 
fupprefs  efTuIions  of  loyalty,  attachment  to 
the  lifter-kingdom,  and  gratitude  to  the  le- 
giilature  ;  a  zeal,  however,  that  will  retard 
the  oblivion,  which  probably  would  have 
kindly  enveloped  their  defcent  from  official 
ftation. 

I  conceive  that  we  are  not  only  called  on 
to  thank  thofe  illuftrious  Patriots,  who  de- 
fended the  conftitution,  but  to  cheer  them 
in  their  progrefs,  and  to  aid  them  in  their 
ftruggles.  They  fhould  not  only  be  con- 
vinced of  our  perfect  Coincidence  of  opi- 
nion, but  that  we  make  common  caufe  with 
them;  and  if  the  conftitution  is  to  be  anni- 
hilated, we  muft  be  annihilated  with  it. 

But,  thank  Heaven!  the  powers  of  Par- 
liament are  for  prefervation,not  for  deftruc- 
tion.  I  laugh  at  the  bigoted  idea  of  its  om- 
nipotence ;  in  doing  fo,  I  ntaintain  a  doc- 
trine, which  inftead  of  placing  eternal  dag- 
gers in  the  hands  of  afTaffins  to  plunge  into 
the  vitals  of  the  conftitution,  in  my  opi- 
nion. 
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rjion,  fupplies  every  honed  man  with  a 
fhield  to  guard  that  conttitution  againft  the 
open  or  fecret  attacks  of  treachery,  fraud, 
or  ufurpation.  Fortunately  the  ill  Patriots 
have  wielded  that  fhield  to  advantage.  To 
the  friends  of  the  conftitution,  I  would  re- 
commend— "  to  fpeak  daggers,  but  to  ufe 
none."  If  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  received  in  all  the  latitude  of  a  bi- 
got's creed  ;  if  a  magic  force  dwells  in  its 
enaclions  ;  if  its  will  can  legalize  ufurpa- 
tion, and  its  words  pervert  the  effence  of 
right,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end ;  reafon  may 
expoftulate,  but  fhe  muft  acquiefce ;  hap- 
py, however,  the  truth  is  otherwife.  There 
are  conliitutional  as  well  as  natural  im- 
poffibilities ;  there  are  forne  things  which 
without  the  fubverfion  of  the  frame  cannot 
take  place  in  the  phyficalor  political  world. 
Thelegiilature  cannot  transfer  the  power  of 
making  laws  to  any  other  hands,  foritbeing 
but  a  delegated  power  from  the  people, 
they  cannot  pafs  it  over  to  others ;  these 
are  the  words  of  the  immortal  Locke,  the 
moil  profound  inquirer  and  reafoner  on 
government— -the  itrongeit  and  \vifeit  advo- 
cate for  the  Britifh  conftitution.  This  is  a 
B  3  facred 
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facretl  principle,  which  neither  ambition, 
nor  injuftice  can  erafe.    Individual  members 
of  Parliament  may.  indeed,  abdicate  their 
reprefentation  ;  but  the  right  remains  with 
the  people,  and  can   only   be  furrendered 
by  them.     They  may  ratify  their  own  infa- 
my,   but  cannot   ratify  the  flavery  of  us, 
muchlefs  of  pofterity,     There  are  duties  to 
be  performed  by  the  legiflature;     trulls  to 
be  fulfilled ;    principles  to  be  adhered  to  ; 
and    limits    that    cannot    be    tranfcended, 
which  render  the  idea  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Parliament  ridiculous  and  -futile.     It  is 
impious  to  afcribe  omnipotence  to  any  hu- 
man inftitution  ;     but  if  it  belongs  to  men, 
it  muft    be    afcribed   to  the    people,  from 
whom  all  political    power    originates ;  for 
whofe  fakes  government  is  j^ftittitcd,  and 
theirs  then  muft  be  the  onljjfomnipotence. 
As  to  parliament,  it  has  its  own  gravitation* 
it  cannot  fly  from   its  proper  fphere;  the 
conftitution  is  the  center  round  which  it  re- 
volves, and  to  the  fame  orbit   it  mull  eter- 
nally be  confined.     If  any  ftatute  wounds 
the  conftitution,  the  conftitution  cancels  its 
force  ;  this  was  exemplified  in  the  determi- 
nation   of  the  great  Lord  Hobart,   in  the 
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caie  of  the  city  of  London  claiming  under  a 
llalute.  If  the  conftitution  had  not  this  in- 
ternalbalm  to  heal  its  own  wounds,  it  would 
foon  decay.  This  doctrine  is  not  vifionary ; 
it  is  the  key-ftone  that  fupports  the  arch  of 
freedom;  if  that  key-ftone  be  removed,  the 
arch  would  foon  fink  into  a  vault,  in  which 
Liberty  and  Parliament  would  lie  entombed 
together. 

But  waving  the  abftract  queftion  of  right, 
let  us  confider  what  the  minifter  fo  lately 
called  on  Parliament  to  do — To  break  thro' 
the  folemn  compact  of  83,  wherein  it  was 
declared  and  maintained  that  no  power  on 
earth  had  a  right  to  bind  Ireland,  fave  the 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  this  realm ; 
a  principle  folemnly  acceded  to,  and  recog- 
nifed  by  the  Britifh  legiflature,  and  which 
our  Parliament  and  People  pledged  life  and 
fortune  to  fupport.  Never  can  I  reflect  on 
that  period  without  pious  gratitude  and  en- 
thufiaflic  zeal.  It  was  then  arTociation  fix- 
ed her  ftandard  in  the  land ;  beneath  her 
banners  liberty  repofed;  and  above  the  day- 
ftar  of  freedom  began  to  dawn ;  it  foon  be- 
came vertical,  and  pointed  to  the  peoples3 
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rights;  England  fealed  thefe  rights,  and  the 
day-ftar  can  never  fade.  As  well  may  the 
Minifter  attempt  to  revoke  Magna  Charta  ; 
to  repeal  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  to  remove 
the  intervening  ocean,  as  to  deftroy  that 
fettlement,  while  there  remains  an  atom  of 
public  fpirit,  of  honor,  or  of  virtue  in  this 
country. 

But  let  us  mark  the  confidence  in  afler- 
tion  of  the  minifter ;  in  the  Britifri  parlia- 
ment, he  faid  in  a  late  fpeech,  that  the  fet- 
tlement of  82  was  not  final,  and  recited  a 
refolution  at  that  period,  which  he  iniifted 
bore  him  out.  If  I  recollect  right,  and  I 
am  perfuaded,  I  am  not  miftaken,  that  refo- 
lution merely  was  directed  towards  a  com- 
mercial adjuftment  between  thetwoxoun- 
tries,  and  not  with  the  leaft  reference  to  the 
conftitutional  queftion,  which  was  then 
finally  fettled.  This  I  will  prove  from  Mr. 
Pitt's  own  words — on  the  24th  of  July, 
1785,  on  prefenting  to  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment the  altered  proportions,  he  moved  an 
addrefs  to  the  King,  in  which  is  as  fully  ac- 
knoweldged  and  recognifed  the  irrevocable 
conftitutional  adjuftment  of  82,  as  woids 
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can  exprefs ;  having  by  accident  that  ad- 
drefs,  I  fhall  quote  the  words.  In  the  lixth 
paragraph.,  alluding  to  the  points  that  were 
to  be  fettled,  it  is  faid  :  "  They  can  only 
"  be  carried  into  effect  by  laws  to  be  paffed 
"  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  which  is 
£C  alone  competent  to  bind  your  Majefty's 
€(  fubje&s  in  that  kingdom,  and  whofe  le- 
"  giflatwc  rights  we  ftiall  ever  hold  as  f acred 
«  as  our  own"  Thus  this  Atlas  of  the  ftate 
is  detected  in  unfounded  alfertion,  and  con- 
victed of  mifreprefentation  by  his  own  tefl 
timony.—- Prefumptuous  Minifter!  infatua- 
ted Englifhmen!  can  you  not  perceive  that 
whatever  cloud  overfhadows  Ireland,  as  it 
encreafes  muft  extend;  in  as  deep  a  dark- 
nefs  would  Britain  be  foon  'wrapped,  for 
the  horizons  of  both  countries  are  the  fame. 
Their  conftitutions  grow  out  of  the  fame 
pyramid ;  their  bafe  is  laid  in  the  peoples' 
confent;  by  their  confent  laws  become  avail- 
able and  not  otherwife  ;  this  is  the  para- 
mount privilege  of  Liberty  :  Ihould  it  be 
queftioned,  Sidney  would  bleed  again;  the 
fhade  of  RurTel  rife  reftlefs  from  the  grave, 
and  the  fpirit  of  Hampclen  burft  the  -bar- 
riers of  the  tomb  ! 

If 
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If  Ireland  were  bale  enough  to  fubmit  to 
the  intended  Union,  I  fhould  hope  England 
would  reject  it,  as  ihe  would  plainly  per- 
ceive, that  fuch  an  innovation  would  en- 
danger her  own  conftitutidn.  Englifhmen 
muft  feel,  that  whatever  wounded  us, 
would  ultimately  wound  them;  as  they 
muft  difcover  in  our  conilitutioh  the  fea- 
tures of  their  own  ;  the  likenefs  would 
unnerve  the  uplifted  arm,  and  repel  the 
meditated  blow  ;  the  unnatural  aiTalTi.. 
nation  would  be  faved  j  its  horrors  would 
prevent  the  deed. 

The  minifter  in  the  fuilnefs  of  his  kind- 
nefs,  propofes  £>y  this  clandeftine  marriage, 
which  the  laws  of  God  and  man  forbid, — 
to  tranquilize  the  country.  For  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  feizesthe  prefent  as  the  propitious 
moment,  when  the  nation  is  agitated  by  re- 
fentments,  prejudices,  and  fears.  Looking 
back  at  the  recent  tranfaclions  in  this  king- 
dom, memorable  for  the  violations  of  hu- 
manity, juftice,  law,  and  conftitution,  the 
good  people  of  this  country  are  appalled ; 
feeling  horror  at  the  recollection  of  the  paft, 
and  difmay  at  the  probable  incertitude  of 
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the  future  ;  bowed  down  with  accumulated 
and  accumulating  misfortunes,  the  minitter 
fuppofes  that  to  fubjecl  them  to  the  yoke,  (or 
as  he,  in  more  courtly  language    exprefTes 
itj  to  tranquilize  them,  would  be  an    eafy 
talk.     But  he  will  find,  though  under  the 
pretfure    of   national   calamities,  that  the 
energy  of  the  people  is  not  totally  relaxed. 
—That  the  love  of  liberty  is  an  inherent 
paffion  in  the  breafts  of  Irifnmen,  which 
neither  art,  nor  fraud,  nor  force,  nor  mis- 
-  fortunes   can  totally  eradicate — that  public 
virtue  in  this  country,  is  not  a  phantom,  or 
patriotifm  an  illuiive  name.     This  tranquil- 
izing  meafure  of  an  Union,  would  produce 
difunion;  it   would  aggravate  popular  difc 
content,  encreafe   the  fermentation  of  the 
public  mind;  excite  new  jealouiiei;  and  may 
fan  afrefh  the  Heeping  embers. of  rebellion. 
I  conjure  the  minifter  to  coniider,  that  on 
the  fame  firing  hang  the  rights  of  Ireland 
as  thofe  of  England  ;  touched  rudely,  that 
firing  would  flrike  a  difcord;*touched  fkil- 
fully,  it  will  vibrate  unifons  for  ever. 

• 

In  purfuing  this  frantic  meafure,  reafon 

.bewildered  aim  oft  recoils,  and  tired  invef- 
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legation  nearly  drops-  the  clue.  What  are 
its farther'obj eels?-—  To  degrade  the  nobility 
and  annihilate  our  Parliament ;  to  reduce  this 
country  from  the  rank  of  an  Independent 
nation  to  a  province;  to  make  us  participate 
in  the  enormous  debt  of  Great  -Britain,  confe- 
quently  in  all  her  taxes,  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal; to  add  coniiderably  to  our  abfentees, 
and  with  them  to  take  from  this  country  an 
annual  income  nearly  of  a  Million,  hereto- 
fore expended  at  home  ;  and  to  withdraw 
from  it  their  influence  in  preferving  peace 
and  good  order — their  encouragement  to 
labour  and  induflry — their  example  and 
their  exertions  in  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  country  by  agriculture,  buildings, 
and  plantations.  The  miniiter's  Irifh  Union 
logic  goes  to  eitablifh  this  folecifm  :  that  a 
part,  and  not  a  fifth-part,  would  be  equal 
to  the  whole  ;  that  in  proportion  as  the  feat 
of  legiflature  fhould  be  removed  from  the 
country  to  be  governed  by  its  laws  ;  in  pro- 
portion as  the  reprefentatives  of  the  People 
ihould  be  removed  from  the  infpecllon  and 
controul  of  their  conftituents,  the  better 
would  that  country  be  governed,  and  the 
more  faithfully  executed  would  be  the  truft. 

In 
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In  order  to  tranquilize  the  Catholic,  and 
-to  win  the  confent  of  the  Proteftant  to  this 
meaiiire,    the    inducements,    the  minifter 
holds   out,  are  truly    fafcinating   and  juit. 
He  proclaims,  that  there  will  be  an  eternal 
barrier  againlt  the  removal  of  the  diiquali- 
fications,  to    which    the    Catholics     are  at 
prefent  fubjected ;  this  to  the  Afcendency 
Man  is  doubtlefs  matter  of  great  confola- 
tion,  even  for  the  lofs  of  Freedom;  at  the 
certainty  of  the  excluiive  enjoyment  of  the 
loaves  and  rifhes,  his  palled  apetite  refumes 
its   tone  ;  he   devours  in  expectation    the 
future    harvefls  of  his    honeft  labor.     The 
Catholic  is  addrefTed  on  this 'occafion  with 
equal  liberality  and  juftice  ;  he  is  called  on 
to  aid  in  annihilating  the  rights  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  who  at  prefent  exclude  him  from 
certain    great  trufts    and    offices   of  ftate  : 
thus  fweet  revenge  will  be  gratified  ;  thus 
degradation  will  produce  one  common  level; 
thus  difcord  may  be  converted  into   amity; 
thofe   that  W7ere    hoftile    while    in  profjic- 
rity,  may  be  friendly  in  adv.eifity  :  the  Pr •>- 
teftant  and  Catholic  becoming  mutual  llav.es 
may  hug  their  chains  together. 
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As -the    minifter    has  not  given  to   the 
public  the  detail  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tages intended  for  this  country,  my  obfer- 
vations  on    that  fubje6l  muft  be    limited. 
We  know,   however,  that  he  has  nothing. 
to  give  but  the  Channel  trade  ;   this  ought 
long  fince  have  been  conceded  on  the  point 
ofjuftice,  as  well  as  honor;  three  different 
minifters  in  this  country  having  promifed 
it,  and  the  nation  having  paid  in  advance 
for  it  £140,000  in  new  taxes,     The  terms 
on  which  this  Channel  trade  fhould  be  grant- 
ed, muft  decide  its  good  orbadconfequences. 
Equality  of  duties,  in  many   cafes,   would 
not  be  equality  of  trade;  but  inmoft,  would 
be  fubveiiion  and  deftruction  to  our  infant 
manufactures,   and  to  our  various  capitals 
employed   in    internal  trade:  the  fuperior 
capitals,  ikill,    aHortments,  and   fupply  of 
England  juftify  this  deduction .     But  an  an- 
alogy is  univerfally  attempted  to  be  drawn 
between  Scotland  and  Ireland  oi;  this  fub- 
je6h  Waving  the  confideration  of  continen- 
tal connection,  foil,  climate,  harbours,  and 
growing  improvements  of  the  world,  &c. 
it  is  to  the  acquirement  of  a  tolerable  free 
eonftitutioD,  that  the  progreilive  profperity 
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of  Scotland  is  '  chiefly   to    be    attributed. 
Before  the  Union,  fhe  had  no  conftitution. 
The    feudal  fyftem    prevailed  ;  her  kings 
were-defpotic;    her  nobles  were  flaves  and 
tyrants;  and  the  people  groaned  under  the 
rigorous  domination  of  both.     It   was    to 
the  adoption  of  that  conftitution,  more  li- 
beral than  her  own,  that  Scotland  is  indebt- 
ed for  her  extenfion  in  commerce,  her  elta- 
blilhment  of  manufactures,    refinement  in 
manners,  and  cultivation  of  letters  and  fci- 
ence.    We  are  poflefled  of  that  conftitution; 
we  won  it  by  our  fpirit,  and  I  truft,  we  will 
preferve  it  by  our  virtue.  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land are  already  combined  by  one  common 
tie  ;  tb   one  fovereign   their   allegiance    is 
due  ;    their  friends  and  their  foes  are  reci- 
procally the  fame.     They  have  one  king — 
one  charter,    and  one  conftitution.     If  the 
madnefs  of  minifters   does  not   drive  the 
people  to  defperation,    the  connection  will 
be  inviolable— the  friendfhip   unalteraWe, 
and  the  intereft  infeparable :  that  has  long 
been  my  ardent  wilh. 

It  is  faid  by  the  advocates  of  this  meafure, 
that  Englifh  capitals  would  flow  into  this 
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country;  I  aik  what  has  prevented  them  from 
coming  hither  for  thefe  17  years  paft,when 
there  was  an  ample  field  for  {peculation,  ancl 
our  own  capitals  have  been  multiplying  in  an 
extraordinary  ratio,  and  when  perfect  fe- 
curity  of  property  prevailed,  nor  any  dif- 
turbance  of  magnitude,  until  -the  French 
fleet  appeared  in  Ban  try  Bay.  This  is  one 
.of  the  delufrve  phantoms,  which  the  minif- 
ter  prefents  to  our  grafp,  while  he  makes 
.his  efforts  to  wreft  from  us  thefolid,  and  in- 
calculable advantage  of  conftitutional  Jnde^ 
pendance.  At  no  period  have  wealthy  En- 
glifhmen  been  induced  to  migrate  from 
their  country  through  motives  of  local  ad^ 
\'antage;  their  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  ikill 
in  navigation,  have  always  excited  them  to 
explore  the  moft  diftant  feas  and  regions, 
in  purfuit  of  traffic  and  of  riches;  but,  it 
is  the  great  object  of  an  Englifhman  to  con- 
center his  wealth  in  his  own  country;  there 
to  lit  down  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bor and  induftry.  He  is  like  the  eagle,  who 
never  lofes  fight  of  the  neft,  where  fhe  fof- 
ters  her  young.  Under  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  the  Stuarts,  the  violence  of  party 
and  political  difputesraifed  a  fervor  of  emi- 
gration; 


gration;  the. love  of  liberty  and  the  abhor- 
rence of  defpotifm,  forced  Englishmen  from 
their  country  at  that  period,  to  feek  free- 
dom and  fecurity  beyond  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  poflible  that  the  fame  caufes  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  effects,  and  an  additional 
motive  will  be  the  preiTure  of  taxation ;  but 
it  would  not  be  to  provincial  Ireland,  that 
men,  who  once  felt  Englifh  liberty,  would 
direct  their  attention.  No,  when  once  we 
furrendered  our  conftitution,  we  fhould  fall 
beneath  contempt;  we  fhould  be  wiped  out 
of  the  map  of  nations ;  we  fhould  be  for- 
gotten; but  if  ever  recollection  Ihould  point 
to  Ireland ,  it  would  be  only  to  record  her 
infamy. 

Let  us  however  not  defpair.  This  country 
is  not  loft.  If  Ireland  be  part  of  the  em- 
pire, and  if  the  conftitution  may  be  fub- 
verted  as  to  that  part,  it  may  be  fubverted 
as  to  the  whole.  This  intended  Union 
would  lead  to  that  fubverfion ;  therefore  the 
Parliament  and  People  of  England  ought  to 
be  as  reluctant  as  our  own.  Should  impru- 
dence give  the  word,  juftice  would  recall  the 
dangerous  found  ;  t^he  voice  of  reafon  would 
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arreft  its  flight  ;  the  law  of  nations  would 
interpose,  and  its  language  would  not  be 
delpifed;  but  we  Ihould  cherifh  thatfpirit  in 
ourfelves,  which  heretofore  has  been  the 
inftrument  of  our  deliverance.  We  fhould 
be  vigilant,  .and  not  {lumber  on  our  polls  ; 
what  can't  be  carried  by  force,  may  be  at- 
tempted by  fap.  Let  us  convince  the  world, 
that  patriotifm  is  not  an  empty  name,  but 
an  invigorating  principle,  which  warms  and 
animates,  gives  firm  and  manly  fortitude, 
and  fupplies  ftrength  and  vigor,  that  will 
neither  yield  to  force,  nor  fink  under  cor- 
ruption. Letus-fhew,  thai:  Parliament  and 
the  People  are  united.  Forgetting  all  party 
diflentions;  fupprefiing  thofe  religious  feuds, 
that  are  excited  only  to  render  us  an  eafy  ' 
conqueft;  banifhingfrom  our  viewthemean 
and  illufive  profpect  of  local  advantage,  let 
us,  my  fellow-citizens,  with  one  voice  de- 
clare, that  we  regard  our  filler-kingdom, 
and  will  never  fever  from  her  —  that  we 
love  our  King,  and  will  rally  round  him  — 
that  we  adore  Freedom,  and  will  relinquish 
it  but  with  our  lives.  !  ! 
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.  }  Benj.  Bous  field. 


P.  S,— —  Since  fending  this  Letter  to  prefs,  I  have 
feen  Mr.  Pitt's  fpeech  on  the  31*'  of  January,  intro- 
ductory of  the  preliminaries,  which  were  to  be  the 
bafis  of  the  intended  Union.  A  fpeech  of  the  moft 
fplendid  impofition  ;  a  difplay  of  the  moft  beautiful 
arrangement  of  language,  artfully  defigned  to  de- 
lude, to  dupe,  and  to  menace.  A  few  of  the  mate- 
rial points  I  fhali  flate,  dripped  of  their  refplendent 
ornaments,  and  obferve  fhortly  on  them. 

Mr.  Pitt  fays,  that  "  the  connection  between  the 
te  two  countries  has  been  attacked  by  foreign  ene- 
"  mies  and  domeftic  traitors."  It  is  true  ;  but  what 
has  expofed  Ireland  to  thefe  calamities  ?  It  is  the 
war  in  which  that  minifter  has  involved  the  empire, 
which  he  is  now  waging  againft  arithmetic,  and 
without  any  definite  object  j  it  is  his  own  mal-admi- 
niftration  of  this  country,  particularly  in  theinftance 
of  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  when  a  fair  prof- 
pect  opened  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  doofolidating  the  intereft  of  the 
empire. 

D  Mr.  Pitt 


Mr.  Pitt  fuppofes  a  poflible  cafe,  and  gives  it  as 
one  of  his  reafons  for  an  Union,  that  the  two  coun- 
tries retaining  their  mutual  independence,  (but  to- 
tally omitting  the  connexion  by  the  fame  executive, 
vvhofe  fole  .prerogative  is  the  power  of  declaring 
war  and  peace)  may  differ  on  the  fubjech  No  dif- 
ference has  as  yet  arifen  ;  Ireland,  though  never  an 
aggreffbr,  has  followed  England  with  fpirit  and  with 
zeal  on  all  fuch  occafions ;  and  arguing  from  the 
American  and  the  prefent  wars,  the  two  mod  de- 
ftruclive  that  ever  happened,  Great-Britain  cannot 
.  really  have  any  caufe  for  fiach  apprehenfion. 

Mr.  Pitt  ftates  the  Regency  Bufmefs  as  a  folitary 
cafe  of  difference  (if  it  may  be  called  fo)  between 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  on  an  imperial  queftion. 
There  was  no  difference  as  to  the  individual,  but  it 
was  merely  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Regent 
mould  hold  his  power.  In  England,  Mr.  Pitt  took 
care  he  mould  be  fo  manacled,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
move  without  his  permiffion.  In  Ireland,  he  would 
have  been  a  free-agent,  and  inverted  for  the  time 
being,  with  all  thofe  powers  with  which,  whenever 
he  mould  come  to  the  inheritance  of  the  1  hrone,  he 
xvould  have  been  poffefled.  Which  nation  afted  with 
more  wifdoui  and  liberality,  let  public  opinion  decide. 

When  we  hear  of  friends  vauntingly  enumerating 
the  favors  and  obligations  conferred  on  others,  we 
are  apt  to  fufpecl  the  fmceritv,  the  generous  feeling, 
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and  liberality  of  fuch  boafters ;  the  favors  become 
diminifhed  in  proportion  as  they  are  trumpeted  out 
by  the  donors.  I  mould  grieve  to  hear,  that  an  ac- 
count of  mutual  fervices  and  affi (lance,  were  to  be 
opened  or  attempted  to  be  balanced  between  two 
fifter-kingdoms  ;  becaufe  I  am  of  opinion,  that  no- 
thing could  more  powerfully  tend  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  both,  and  to  occafion  a  diflblution  of 
that  friendfhip,  which,  I  truft,  in  fpite  of  the  minif- 
ter,  will  be  inviolable.  But  as  he  has  reminded  us 
of  the  money  and  troops  lent  to  us  on  the  prefent 
contefl,  let  me  call  to  recollection  the  afiiftance  we 
have  always  rendered  to  Great-Britain,  to  man 
their  navy,  and  to  recruit  their  armies.  In  the 
American  war,  when  the  combine.d  fleets  rode  tri- 
umprjant  in  the  channel,  we  gave  them  all  our 
troops,  and  defended  ourfelves.  In  the  prefent 
war  we  have  given  to  England  200,000  of  our 
people  ;  our  eftablifhment  for  which  we  pay,  is 
16000  troops  of  the  line,  of  which,  during  the  firft 
three  years  of  the  war,  we  had  not  4000,  and  even 
now,  have  not  more  than  8000. 

But  as  to  the  dcirence  of  this  country  ib  much 
dwelt  on,  would  not  Great-Britain,  from  motives  of 
policy,  feel  it  her  duty  to  defend  the  moil  infigniri- 
cant  parts  of  the  empire  ?  the  Ides  of  Man,  Jerfey  o; 
Guernfey,  are  objects  of  her  care,  and  the  lofs^of  ei- 
ther of  them  would  be  felt ;  but  if  Ireland,  the  great 
limb  of  the  State,  were  to  be  lopped  off,  the  trunk 
I)  2  would 


would  foon  bleed  to  death.  Who  that  witneffed  the 
defencelefs  (late  of  this  country,  when  the  French 
Fleet  appeared  in  Bantry-Bay,  that  does  not  feel  dif- 
may  and  indignation  ?  Where  then  was  Britim  pro- 
motion ? — Where  then  was  the  force  ftipulated  and 
paid  for  r — We  have  it  is  true  at  prefent,  a  ilrong  ar- 
my for  protection  ;  I  hope,  it  will  never  be  directed 
to  any  other  purpofes.  Should  this  meafure  of  an 
Union  be  ever  carried,  one  of  its  great  objects  would 
be  to  make  this  country  a  vaft  depot  of  troops,  who, 
doubtlefs  would  tend  to  civilize  the  manners  of  the 
people  ;  particularly,  fhould  there  be  any  German 
regiments  among  them.  But  while  we  fpeak  of  pro- 
tection,, we  mould  not  forget  how  much  is  due  to 
the  vigilance,  fpirit,  and  gallantry  of  th£  fleet  fta- 
tioned  on  this  coaft. — Every  man,  but  particularly 
the  commercial  intereft,  mud  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge their  fervices,  and  rejoice  at  their  good  for- 
tune. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  profeffions  and  fmcerity  towards 
the  Catholics  ;  in  the  4th  article  of  the  preliminaries, 
it  is  ftated,  that  "  all  members  of  either  Houfe  of 
"  the  united  Parliament  mall  take  the  fame  oaths, 

L  (  * 

"  and  make  the  fame  declarations,  as  are  by  Law 
"  required  to  be  taken,  fubfcribed,  and  made  by  the 
"  members  of  the  parliaments  of 'Gt.  Britain  c?  Ireland." 
This  is  the  ETERNAL  Bar  againft  the  removal  of 
Catholic  difqualifications  ;  and  yet  the  minifter,  the 
firm  and  inexorable  opponent  of  the  repeal  of  the 
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Teft-Laws  in  England,  tells  them,  that  hereafter,  in 
the  united  Parliament  they  might  find  a  mitigation 
offome  of  themoft  GOADING  and  opprefliveof  their 
prefent  caufes  of  complaint ;  but  how  foon  or  how 
late,  it  may  be  proper  to  difcufs  the  nature  and 
propriety  of  thofe  conceflions,  muft  depend  upon 
two  circumftances : — firft,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  mall  be  fuch,  as  to  make  it  fafe  for  the 
government  to  admit  them  to  the  participation  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  religion, 
and  when  the  temper  of  the  times  mail  be  favorable 
to  fuch  a  meafure  !  !  A  fundamental  article  again/I 
that  participation  and  the  fuppofition  of  the  minifter, 
how  foon  or  how  LATE,  &c.  is  the  amulet  which 
he  would  throw  round  the  Catholics'  necks,  to  win 
them  to  the  Union  ! — this  is  a  political  juggle, 
which  muft  have  a  falutary  effect  in  tranquilizing 
the  country. 

Mr.  Pitt  maintains  that  Ireland  Js  indebted  not 
to  that  INDEPENDENT  Legiflature,  on  which  her 
profperity  is  faid  to  depend ;  but  to  the  Britifli 
parliament  for  her  commercial  freedom.  Waving 
thofe  natural  rights,  and  that  advantageous  fituation 
for  commerce  with  the  world,  which  Providence 
has  fo  liberally  beftowed  on  this  country,  and  con- 
fidering  only  the  preflures  which  for  'a  feries  of 
500  years,  had  been  impofed  on  her  by  the  domi- 
neering and  monopolizing  policy  of  Gt.  Brit,  his 
poiition  is  certainly  well  founded.  For  the  hiftory 
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of  thefe  degradatory  commercial  reitraints,  I  would 
recommend  a  publication  of  deep  refearch  and  ac- 
curate ftatement,  by  the  late  Right  Honorable  J.  H. 
Hutchjnfon.  It  was  even  within  my  recollection,  con- 
fidered  by  a  Britifli  minifler,  as  a  great  boon  from 
that  Parliament  to  perm  it  us  to  ralfe  '•Tobacco  in  this 
kingdom!!  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Pitt  alludes  to  the 
direct  trade  to  the  Britifh  colonies,  which  may  be 
more  properly  called  a  purchafe  by  us,  than  a  gift 
from  them  ;  for  that  trade,  we  eftablifhed  a  perfect 
monopoly  in  our  markets,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Britifh  colonies  ; — we  fhut  ourfelves 
out  completely  of  all  colonial  goods  from  the 
reft  of  the  world.  As  to  our  Linens,  patting  free 
into  the  Englifh  market,  of  which  we  are  now  me- 
naced to  be  deprived  of,  I  mufl  remark,  that  on 
the  fuppreflion  of  the  Woollen  manufacture,  in 
which  we  had  made  fufficient  progrefs  to  alarm  the 
jealoufy  of  England,  it  was  folemnly  compacted  at 
that  period,  the  reign  of  William  the  3d,  that  our 
Linens  mould  be  ever  received,  duty  free,  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  to  the  bounty  given  on  the  re-ex- 
portation from  thence,  it  operates  to  give  her  all  the 
advantage  of  the  carrying  Trade. 

Mr.  Pitt  in  calculating  the  amount  of  the  manu- 
factures, which  Great-Britain  in  her  LIBERALITY 
takes  from  this  kingdom,  artfully  includes  provifion;^, 
and  thus  fwclls  up  the  account.  If,  (he  were  not 
to  take  them  from  us,  what  would  feed  ner  navy, 
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garrifons,  colonies  and  fettlements  ?  From  whence 
would  even  her  own  market  be  fupplied  with  But- 
ter ?  The  fame  queftion  may  be  afked  as  to.  our  Li- 
nens, the  only  article  of  Irifh  manufa&ure  admitted 
into  Britilh  ports,  without  a  duty  almoft  amounting' 
to  prohibition.  From  what  part  of  Europe  could  me 
get  at  prefent  her  fupply,  particularly  of  the  finer 
forts  of  Linen  ?  But  away  with  recrimination,  it 
cannot  tend  to  good,  but  may  to  bad  purpofes  j  Mr. 
Pitt  has  provoked  it,  and  is  therefore  anfwerable  for 
the  confequences. 

At  the  relief  of  this  country  from  Tythes,  Mr. 
Pitt  glances  in  his  fpeech,  tho'  not  in  the  preliminary 
refolutions  j  and  holds  it  out  as  a  lure  to  induce  the 
adoption  of  his  favorite  meafure.  I  aik  is  not  our 
Parliament  competent,  and  beft  fuited  from  its 
local  knowledge,  to  effect  that  defirable  objecl: ;  and 
if  the  minifter  really  means  to  conciliate  and  tranquil- 
lize, ought  he  not  be  anxious  to  give  them  all  the 
merit  of  fo  falutary  a  meafure  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  they  will  foon  take  it  into  confidera- 
tion,  and  enaft  a  commutation  of  Tythes  on  equi- 
table principles,  equally  fatisfa&ory  to  the  Clergy  as 
to  the  Laity.  On  the  whole,  I  conceive  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  prefent  conduct  towards  this  country,  is  an  ag- 
gregate of  ruinous  mifchief,  tending  to  hazard  the 
facred  connection  between  the  fitter-kingdoms ;  and 
by  fplendid  impofition  to  play  on  the  imbecility  of 
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this  nation,  fo  far  as  an  endeavour  to  perfuade  us, 
that  when  we  fhould  be  quitting  the  path  of  Free- 
dom for  ever,  that  we  were  advancing  into  fome 
nobler  road  of  public  Felicity. 
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X  HE  eontroverfy  occafioned  by  the  queftioa 
of  Union-  poffefTes  this  very  remarkable  fingula- 
rity,  that  heat,  rancour,  and  anitnouty,  have  taken 
their  fland  upon  one  fide,  while  the  other  has 
endeavoured  to  maintain  its  ground  by  cool  rea- 
fon,  and  deliberate  argument.  This  partiality  of 
intemperance,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  principles  not  very  laudable,  per- 
haps, but  I  am  afraid  very  natural.  The  oppo- 
iition  of  the  Bar,  it  was  foretold,  would,  for 
certain  cogent  reafons,  be  ftrenuous,  if  not  vio- 
lent ;  and  'that  learned  body  has  not  been  difinte- 
refted  enough  to  falfify  the  prediction.  But  it 
mufl  at  the  fame  time  be  allowed,  that  if  the  ma-, 
jority  of  their  members  have  been  intemperate  in 
their  refinance,  we  owe  ,ro  the  minority,  the  befl 
compofitions  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  fa- 
rour  of  the  meafure.  The  Inhabitants  of  Dub- 
lin, it  was  obvious,  would  warmly  oppofe  a  mea- 
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furc,  which,  whatever  might  be  its  general  ten* 
fJency,  appeared  inimical  to  the  immediate  inte* 
refts  of  the  Metropolis.  Whoever  confiders  the 
common  motives  of  human  ac~lion,  however  he 
may  lament,  will  not  certainly  be  furprifed  at 
this  conduct.  It  accords  fufficiently  with  the 
learned  Mr.  Square's  accommodating  philofophya 
%vhich  reconciles  every  thing  that  is  agreeable,  to 
the  Rule  of  Right,  and  Fitnefs  of  Things.  But 
the  imputation  of  acrimony  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
does  not  reft  entirely  with  the  :nterefted.  Per- 
fons,  in  whom  we  can  difcern  no  fuch  incentive, 
liave  emulated  the  Bar,  if  not  in  eloquence,  at 
leaft  in  intemperance.  Bad  examples  are  fre- 
quently the  moft  infectious.  The  faults  of  thofc 
M'ejidmire  are  more  eafily  imitated  than  their 
Tirtu.es,  and  to  abufe  is  much  lefs  difficult  than  t« 
argue.  This  appears  ftrongly  exemplified  in 
'  Jvir.  Eo  L  s  r  i  E  L  D'S  letter  to  the  Citizens  of  Cork, 
\vhich 3  if  he  had  contented  himfelf  with  declaim- 
ing againft  the  fuppofed  ill-confequences  of  an 
Union,  would  have  pafTed  by  me,  perhaps  whh- 
«ut  obfervation,  certainly  without  cenfure. 

\Vhcn  a  Gentleman  delivers  his  fentiment* 
^ecoroufly,  I  always  feel  difpofed  to  applaud  his 
condncl,  however  I  may  diflike  his  opinion,  as  & 
fair,  though  perhaps  a  feeble  endeavour  to  com- 
municate ufeful  information.  But  when  a  pom- 
pous and  flimfy  repetition  of  (lhall  I  call  them) 
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; already  repeatedly  urged,  and  al ready- 
repeatedly  refuted,  is  obtruded  on  the  public,  for 
the  purpofe  of  cafting  obloquy  on  the  proceed* 
ings  of  a  moft  refpectable  body,  regularly  con- 
vened, and  properly  conducted,,  whofe  only  of- 
fence is  their  differing  from  the  Author  on  the 
propriety  of  a  public  meafure,  I  conceive  the 
work  to  be  a  fair  fubjcct  for  animadverfion. 

After  premifing  that  his  purpofe  is  to  arraign 
the  Britifh  Minifter  who  propofed,  and  to  thank 
the  virtuous  majority  who  rejected  the  Union, 
Mr.  B.  obferves,  that  "  it  is  neceffary  to  call  to 
"  recollection,  a  meeting  of  Freemen  lately  held 
"  at  the  City  Court-hoafe." — Neceflary  for  what  ? 
not  certainly  for  the  arrangement  of  his  attack, 
•r  the  expreffion  of  his  gratitude.  He.  might 
furely  have  accomplifned  both  his  objects  without 
animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  that  meeting. 
Mr.  B.  attended  the  difcuffion,  and  experienced, 
he  tells  us,  his  ufual  fate  of  being  left  in  a  mino- 
rity. If  he  was  on  that  day  unprepared  for  the 
debate,  and  incapable  of  arguing  thevqueftion,  let 
him,  if  he  pleafes,.  commit  his  arguments  to 
paper,  but  let  him  do  it  without  offence.  The 
man  that  wimes  to"  perfuade,  fhould  be  careful 
not  to  irritate.  This  is  carrying  his  averfion  to 
Union  a  little  too  far.  For  my  own  part,  fo  far 
from  confidering  the  conduct  of  that  day  as  cen- 
furable,  I  conceive  it  to  contain  the  fair  eft  expref- 
B  2  fion 


Jon  of  public  opinion  that  has  yet  been  delivered. 
"I  give  them  credit  for  being  the  moft  unbiaflid 
afTemblage  in  which  the  queflion  'has  been  hi- 
therto difcufTed.  I  believe  they  a&ed  from  the 
pureft  motives,  and  I  am  fatisfied  their  refolntions 
"were  grounded  on  the  foundcft  principles.  I  do, 
therefore,  moft  cordially  approve  their  proceed- 
ings, although  the  meeting  might  not. have  been 
Attended  by  the  Freemen  at  Large,  although  fome 
of  the  gentlemen  prefent  were  Officers  of  the 
Revenue,  and  although  Mr.  BOUSFIELD  the 
Squire,,  and  Mr.  BEAMISH  the  Brewer,  were 
left  in  a  minority. 

But  Mr.  Bo  us  FIELD  deemed  it  neceflary  to 
refcue  the  city  of  Cork  from  io)  p.utation  and  difgrace, 
and  mcft  happily,  in  truth,  has  he  accornplithed  his 
undertaking;  The  talk  indeed  does  not  appear 
extremely  difficult,  when  we  come. to  confider 
the  nature  of  the  ignominy. — For,  what  is  the 
imputation,  and  what  the  difgrace  ?  The  impu- 
tation of  daring"  to  difcufs  a  public  queftion, 
which  a  Corporation  of  Dublin  Chandlers  under- 
took to  decide ;  and  the  difgrace  of  coinciding,  iji 
opinion  with  feveral  of  the  greateft  men  in  both 
kingdoms.  No  difgrace,  however,  would  have 
attached, had  they  agreed  with  Mr. BOUSFI  ELD 
and  the  Chandlers.  In  that  cafe  all  would  have 
gone  right.  Their  public  fpirit  would  have  been 
anqueftioned,  their  wifdom  fully  acknowledged, 

and 
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and  the  meeting,  in  fpke  of  '•"  Contractors"  and 
*'  Revenue .  Officers"  would  have  been  regular 
and  unexceptionable.  If  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Bo  USFI  ELD'S  political  opinions  be  their  only- 
means  of  efcaping  cenfure,  I  am  afraid  they  rauft 
lay  their  account  with  bearing  the  burthen  of 
their  difgrace,  which  however,  if  it  falls  no  hea- 
vier than  on  the  former  occafions  of  their  difa- 
gr cement, -will  not  be  very  hard  to  be  fuftained. 

This,  however,  is  not  their  only  misfortune. 
Individuals  in  our  parliament,  it  feems,  (making, 
I  fnppofe,  the  aforefaid  Corporation  of  Chandlers 
their  model  of  good  faith  and  elegant  compoli- 
tion)  have  thought  proper  to  beftow  upon  this 
City,  the  epithets  of  Eseotian  perfidy,  and  Bseotian 
Cupidity.  Mr.  BOUSFI  ELD'S  affertion  may, 
perhaps,  be  well-founded,  though  it  has  efcaped 
my  obfervation.  The  debate  on  fo  important  a 
queftion  was  not  conducted  with  the  moft  perfeft  , 
liberality.  What  the  former  term  imports,  Mr. 
BOUSFI  ELD,  as  a  fcholar,  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  inform  us  :  the  meaning  of  the  latter  we  can 
fufficiently  collect  from  his  writings. 

The  brilliancy  of  Mr.  BOUSFI  ELD'S  fancy  is 
almoft  equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  judgment.—- 
"  One  would  imagine,"  fays  this  lively  and  face- 
tious Gentleman,  "  by  the  impatient  anxiety  of 
*•  irat  meeting,  that  it  was  rather  compofcd  of  a 
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*  number  of  impaffioned  lovers  panting  for  the 
tf  Jiftewal  embrace,  than  an  aflemblage  of  grave 
"  Citizens,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  deliberating  a 
**  queftion  of  the  greateft  importance."  This  is  no 
doubt  a  very  happy  illuftration,  and  contains  a 
figure  of  Rhetoric,  which  if  not  extremely  appo- 
fite,  is  at  leaft  perfectly  novel.     I  am  indeed  dif- 
pofed  to  allow,  that   fymptoms   of  impatience 
were  occafionally  perceptible,  though  they  did 
not  exactly  refemble  the  eager  emotions  of  an 
"  impajjioned  lover"      Tills  impatience   we  can- 
not be  at  a  lofs  to  account  for,  v.'hen  Mr.  Bous- 
FIELD  informs  us,  with  what  perfevering,  though 
inefficacious  argument,  he  oppufed  the  queftion, 
I  leave  it  to  any  perfon  who  has  been  in  the  ha- 
vbit  of  Hftening  to  d:ill  harangues,  whether  it  is  not 
a  trial  of  patience  fometimes  too  hard  to  be  borne. 
Mr.  Bo  USFI  ELD'S  cjiqftity  is  not  in  his  imagina- 
tion.   The  idea  of  Lovers  panting  to  embrace  their 
Sifters,  exhibits  a  picture  of  very  reprehenlible 
connection  indeed.     Notwithftanding  this,  I  free- 
ly acquit  Mr.  BOUSFIELD  of  any  intentional 
criminality.     I  believe  him  to  be  as  innocent  a 
Lover  as   may  almoft  any  where  be  found.     1 
confider  the  paflage  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
improvement  upon  a  blunder  I  once  heard  made 
by  another  famous  maker  of  fpeeches,  who  fpeak- 
ing  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  fubjccl  of 
Britifh  connexion,  reprefented  Brother  Ireland  as 
holding  out  his  arms  to  embrace  HER  Sifler  Eng- 
land. I  have 
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I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  BOUSFIELD  and 
his  friends  thanking  the  illufirious  Patriots  who 
rejected  the  Union.  It  has  been  fo  feldooi  his 
good  fortune  to  join  with  a  Majority,  that  I  wil- 
lingly allow  him  to  make  the  moft  of  it.  But  it 
is  the  liberality  of  the  Conqueror  that  crowns 
the  victory.  He  might  have  enjoyed  his  triumph 
without  recoiling  and  infulting  the  vanquished. 
The  eaufc  of  Anti-union  has  been  more  indebted 
for  fuccefs  to  what  he  calls  the  doctrine  of  Num- 
bers, than  to  the  doctrine  of  argument.  I  do  not 
deny  that  it  has  been  oppofed  by  men  of  inte- 
grity, and  men  of  talents,  but  I  affert  that  it  haft 
been  fupported  by  men  of  equal  integrity,  and 
more  than  equal  talents.  What  then  has  the 
Corporation  of  our  City  to  fear  from  the  afper- 
lions  of  individuals,  in,  or  out  of  Parliament  ?  The 
object  of  fuch  charges  is  protected  by  their  futi- 
lity $  thfe  malignancy  recoils  upon  the  imputer. 

I  have  too  much  confideration  for  my  readers 
to  follow  this  Gentleman  through  his  rhetorical 
labyrinth,  or  to  tire  them  with  undertaking  to 
anfwer  objections,  which  have  been  fo  often  an- 
fwered  already.  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  ad- 
ducing a  few  examples  of  that  emptinefs  and  in- 
confiftency,  which  his  admirers  have  thought 
proper  to  dignifr  with  the  names  of  eloquence 
and  argument, 
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Mr.  BOUSFIELD,  like  many  others  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  queftion,  unwilling  to  trouble 
their  readers,  or  themfelves  with  the  fatigue  of 
reafoning,  paffes  over  the  intermediate  fleps  of 
the  demonstration,  and  conducts  us  at  once  to  the 
wilhed  for  conclufion.  What  a  common  reafoner 
Avould  think  it  neceffary  to  prove,  he  affumes  for 
6n  acknowledged  truth,  and  then  exults  in  his 
victorious  logic.  Take  the  following  inftance : — 
"  This  tranquillizing  meafure  of  an  Union  would 
"  promote  difunion ;  it  would  aggravate  popular 
*£  difcontent,  encreafe  the  fermentation  of  the 
**  public  mind;  excite  new  jealoufics ;  and  may 

**  fan  afrefh  the  Jleeping  embers  of  rebellion 

"  In  purfuing  this  frantic  meafure,  reafon  be- 
"vwildered,  almoft  recoils,  and  tired  inveftiga- 
<e  tion  nearly  drops  the  clue.  What  are  its  far- 
<c  therobjecls?  To  degrade  the  Nobility,  andanni- 
"  hilate  our  Parliament ;  to  reduce  this  Country 
<e  from  the  rank  of  an  independant  Nation  to  a 
;"  province,  to  make  us  participate  in  the  enor- 
'*  mous  debt  of  Great  Britain,  confequently,  iri 
ff  all  her  taxes,  internal  as  well  as  external.  To 
"  add  confidcrably  to  our  Abfentees,  and,  with 
"  them,  to  take  from  this  Country  an  annual  in- 
"  come  nearly  of  a  million,  heretofore  expended 
*  at  home."  Of  this  very  fplendid  and  elegant 
palTage,  it  is  merely  neceffary  to  obferve  that 
fome  of  the  pofitions  are  manifeftly  falfc,  and 
none  of  them  are  proved.  I  would  fuggcft 

for 
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for  the  next  edition,  an  amendment  to  one  of  the 
fentences  at  prefent  not  very  intelligible.     "  Iri 
"  purfuing  this  oppofition  we  are  become  fo Jran- 
<'  tic,  that  our  reafon   is  entangled  in  a  wilder- 
"  nefsof  inveftigation-,  where  it  has  loft  its  clue." 
Could  I  be  perfuaded  that  a  Union  would  be  pro- 
duclive  of  fuch  evil  confcquences,  I    would  op- 
pofe  it,  with  a  fpirit  leis  frantic  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly as  determined  as  that  of  Mr.  Bo  u SF i  E  L D 
himfelf.     I  have  hitherto  been  a  friend  to  the 
meafure,  becaufe  I  conceived  it  materially   con- 
ducive to  the  ftrength  and  liability  of  the   wholfi 
Empire,    and   peculiarly  calculated  to  promote 
the  Peace,  Prosperity,  and  let  me  add,  the  REAL 
DIGNITY  of  this  Kingdom.     When  Mr.  Bo  u  s- 
FIELD  condefcends   to  bring  forward  the  rea- 
fons   that  fupport  his  opinion,  I   will   either  ac- 
quiefce   in   their  juftnefs,  or    expofe  their  ina- 
nity.    Till   then   the    ftrength  of  my    afiertion 
may  venture  to  ftand  againft  his  inequal  balance 
-of  authority. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD  gravely  thanks  Heaven,  that 
tc  the  powers  of  Parliament  are  for  prefervation, 
"  not  deftru6lion."  He  muft  be  a  little  "  fritn- 
tc  tic"  in  his  ideas  indeed,  who  could  for  a  mo- 
ment conceive  that  legiilative  power  was  ordained 
for  deftruclion.  Giving  up  this  point,  we  miy 
however  be  allowed  to  differ  a  little  in  opinion1 
on  the  moft  eligible  method  of  effecting  prefer- 
C  vation. 


vation.  In  this  it  appears,  that  the  wifeft  flates- 
men  are  not  agreed,  and  I  don't  think  that  Mr. 
Bo  USFI  ELD'S  Letter  will  promote  their  Union. 

Mr.  Bo USFI ELD,  following  the  example  of 
fome  others,  maintains  the  incompetence  of  Par- 
liament to  effect  an  Union,  and  in  the  liberality 
cf  his  mind  laughs  at  the  bigotted  idea  of  parlia- 
mentary Omnipotence.  I  am  willing  to  agree  with 
him  that  the  term  is  improperly  applied  to  any 
human  power,  but  I  do  not  therefore  coincide 
with  his  inference.  Here  too  I  am  fupported  by 
the  authority  of  great  names,  who  have  alfo  faved 
me  the  'trouble  of  arguing  the  point.  The  au- 
thority I  mean  to  produce,  has  this  farther  weight, 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  perfon  perfectly  difm- 
terefted  in  the  prefent  queftion,  for  he  has  been 
long  dead.  Let  us  hear  Jujlice  BLACKSTONE- 
verfus  Squire  'Bo  u  s  F  i  F.  L  D  . 

* 

"  The  power  and  jurifdiction  of  Parliament  (fays 
Sir  EDWAK  D  COKE)  is  fo  tranfcendent  and  ab- 
"  folute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  either  for 
"  caufes  or  perfons  within  any  bounds — It  hath 
"•  fovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  rhe 
((  making,  confirming,  enlarging,  re  draining,  abro- 
"•  gating,  repealing,  revifmg  and  expounding  of 
"  laws — It  can  regulate  anew,  the  fucceffion 
"  to  the  Crown — It  can  alter  the  eftablifhed  Re- 
"  ligion  of  the  land — It  can  change  and  create 
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**  a>frefh  even  tke  Conftitutwn  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
<(  of  Parliaments  themfelnjes,  as  was  done  by  the  afr 
"  of  Unions  and  the  feveral  ftatut£S  for  triennial 
"  and  feptennial  elections.  It  can  in  ihort  do 
"  ANY  THING  that  is  not  naturally  impoffible, 
"  and  therefore  fome  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  it 
"  by  a  figure  rather  too  bold — The  Omnipotence  of 
"  Parliament." — Blaskftone,  book  I,  chap.  2. 

Of  his  quotation  from  Mr.  Locke,  I  (hall  only 
fay,  that  however  juft  in  the  abftract,  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  queftion  of  Union,  the  object  of 
which  is  not,  to  refign  the  power,  but  to  alter  the 
mode  of  legiflating. 

Speaking  of  the  folemn  compact  of  1782,  Mr. 
BOUSFIELD  breaks  out  into  rapturous  admira- 
tion, of  the  patriotic  exertions  that  produced  it. 
I  too  call  to  my  mind  the  tranfactions  of  that  ce- 
lebrated period.  I  recollect  that  the  Parliament, 
Tvhofe  firmnefs  and  wifdom  refcued  this  country 
from  more  than  Englifh  dependance.  was,  not- 
withftanding,  unfortunate  enough  to  be  obnoxious 
to  its  prefent  Panegyrift.  I  remember,  that  fo 
far  from  being  refpectcd  by  fome  of  the  Patriots 
of  that  day,  it  was  the  object  of  their  moft  fove- 
reign  contempt.  I  recollect  Mr.  BOUSFIELD 
and  other  great  men  letting  up  a  rival  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  its  defpite  and  defiance.  I  remem- 
C  2  ber 
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ber  one  of  this  Convention's  thundering  orators, 
reprobating  its  prefumption,  foraffuming  to  legif- 
late,  v.'hile  they,  the  true  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  weref  .fitting  in  council.  Mr.  Bo  u  s- 
FI  ELD'S  day-Har  of  liberty  then  indeed  became 
vertical,  and  pointed  to  the  Lying-in-  HojpitaL  But 
it's  '  ill  u  ruination,  however  fplendid,  was  of  fhort 
duration.  Tihe  Labour  of  the  Hofpitai  ended  in 
abortion,  and  Mr.  EOUSFJELD  and  his  aflbciate 
legiflators,  retired  to  lament  the  inefficacy  of  their 
efforts,  and  to  enjoy  the  "  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF 
HAVING  DONE  THEIR  DUTY." 


content  with  confuting  Mr.  PITT'S  -fir  ft 
fpeech  on  the  fubjeft  of  Union  ,  Mr-  Bo  US-FIELD 
favours  us  with  a  poftfcript  overfetting  the  argu- 
ments of  his  fecond.  It  is  by  no  means  my  inten- 
tion to  defend  the  prime  Mimfter  of  England 
from  the  fury  of  his  afTailant.  He  bears  a  feven- 
fold  fhield  of  defence  in  his  own  genius  and  elo- 
quence, which  requires  not  the  aid  of  fo  feeble 
an  affiftant.  Nor  would  I  rob  Mr.  Bo  u  s  F  i  E  L  D 
of  any  of  that  gratification  he  may  feel  from  the 
fancied  overthrow  of  fo  gigantic  an  adverfary. 
The  delufions  of  feif-love  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  human  happinefs.  The  renowned  Knight 
of  La  Mancka  enjoyed  the  glory  of  real  conqueft, 
in  the  achievement  of  imaginary  exploits;  and 
fuiely  it  will  be  allowed,  that  when  BENJA- 

MIN 


MIN  BOUSFIELD  enters  the  lifts  againfl  WIL- 
LIAM PITT,  the  undertaking  favours  not  a  little 
of  Qyixofifin. 

But  his  moft  profound  argument  is  referved  for 
the  concluiion  of  the  Letter — "  If,  fays,  he,  Ice- 
'•  land  be  part  of  the  Empire,  and  if  the  Conftir 
"  tution  may  be  fubverted  as  to  that  part,  it 
"  may  be  fubverted  as  to  the  whole.  This  in? 
ft  tended  Union  would  lead  to  that  fubverfion; 
"  therefore  the  Parliament  and  People  of  Eng- 
"  laud  ought  to  be  as  reludlant  as  our  own. 
"  Should  imprudence  give  the  word,  juftice 
"  would  recal  the  dangerous  found ;  the  <uoice 
"  of  reafon  would  ar.reft  its  flight,  .the  laws  of 
"  Nations  would  interpofe,  and  its  language 
"  would  not  be  defpifed." 

If  this  be  the  voice  of  reafon,  it  is  certainly  a 
voice  to  which  I  have  been  hitherto  a  ftranger. 
By  what  new  fpecies  of  logic  can  the  legislative 
Union  of  two  contiguous  kingdoms,  for  promot- 
ing the  interefts  and  confolidating  the  ftrength 
of  both,  be  called  the  Jubverfion  of  either?  Had 
the  experiment  never  been  made,  the  apprehcn- 
fions  of  ihe  fpeculatift  might  -carry  fome  weight, 
but  the  People,  and  Parliament  of  England,  found 
their  approbation  of  the  racafurc  upon  the  unan- 
f  werable  argument  of  fa3.  Of  this  Mr.  Bo  u  ST 

FIELD 
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FIELD  is  aware,  and  endeavours  to  evade  the 
inference,  by  faying  that  the  Union  of  Scotland 
does  not  fupply  a  parallel  cafe.  As  far  as  relates 
to  the  abftra&  principle  of  Union,  the  cafes  are 
perfectly  analogous.  The  particular  fituations 
of  the  kingdoms  are  certainly  different :  but  as 
far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  that  difference  in- 
ftead  of  forbidding  the  prefent  Union,  tends  in 
the  ftrongeft  degree  to  recommend  it.  I  do  not 
however  hefuate  to  acknowledge  that,  much  as 
I  approve  the  meafure,  I  would  by  no  means 
prefs  it  againft  fo  ftrong  an  expreffion  of  diflikc 
as  our  Parliament  has  (hewn,-  whatever  their  de- 
termination be,  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  acquiefce. 
I  (hall  never  fet  up  my  private  opinion  againft  the 
Legiflature  of  my  Country.  Requiefcat  in  pace. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
BOUSFIELD  would  have  adted  more  wifely  in 
abiding  by  his  late  prudent  determination,  to  ab- 
ftain  from  political  difcuffions.  Had  his  talents 
pofTelTed  that  efficacy,  the  want  of  which  he  fo 
pathetically  laments,  the  publication  was  too  late 
to  ferve  his  illujlrious  friends.  Perhaps  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  caufe  he  has  efpoufed,  that  he  did 
not  appear  earlier  in  the  field.  There  is,  as  he 
obferves,  a  fort  of  fatality  attending  all  his  efforts 
that  might  have  blafted  the  now  blooming  flower 
of  Iri(h  Independence.  The  feebleft  efforts  of 
the  humbleft  individual,  as  he  modeftly  exprefTes 
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it,  could  do  but  little  before  the  qucftion  was  de- 
cided, they  could  do  nothing  after  it.  He  re- 
minds us  of  the  drill  Serjeant,  who  having  among 
fome  recruits,  a  fellow  that  had  been  a  parijh 
elerky  and  was  always  flower  in  firing  than  the 
reft,  damned  him  for  an  awkward  booby,  al- 
ways coming  in  with  his  Amen  Shot. 

As  1  am  now  near  taking  leave,  let  me  ex- 
prefs  a  hope  that  we  (hall  part  friends.  I  difap- 
prove  his  conduct,  and  I  differ  from  his  opinion. 
I  believe  him,  however,  to  be  a  gentleman  who 
means  well,  though  he  has  hitherto  been  unable 
to  apply  that  meaning  to  any  ufeful  purpofe. 
Mr.  BOUSFIELD  would  be  a  rejpefiablc  man, 
if  he  did  not  think  himfelf  a  wife  one.  Ta- 
lents like  his,  are  juft  fufficient  to  be  conveni- 
ent inftruments  in  the  hands  of  a  party.  Taken 
by  oftenfible  profeffions,  and  wanting  penetra- 
tion to  perceive  the  drift  of  thofe  by  whom 
he  is  often  inflamed,  and  always  led,  he  fan- 
cies himfelf  to  be  a  Direflor,  while  they  laugh 
at  him  for  being  a  Dupe.  I  give  full  credit  to 
his  profeffions  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  fifter  Kingdom,  but  I  can  aflure  him 
that  thefe  are  not  the  fentiments  of  all  his  AfTo- 
ciates. 

Rapidly  as  his  age  appears  to  "  accelerate"  he 
may  live  long  enough  to  difcover  and  repent  his 

delu- 
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delufion ;  to  find  that  he  has  facrificed  fenfe  to 
found,  and  given  up  a  real  fource  of  fubftantial 
bleffings,  for  imaginary  honour  and  empty  title. 
j  condemn  not  however  thofe  who  entertain  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  I  fllould  have  lefs  confidence  in. 
my  owii,  if  the  fupporters  of  it  were  more  cla- 
morous, and  my  warmeft  hope  is  that  I  may  be 
miftaken. 

A  FREEMAN. 

,  F£K.  itf,  1799. 
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PR    E    F   A    C    E. 


1   HE   magnitude  and  importance  of  tlie 
commercial   proportions    in    1785,    had    led 
men  to  inveftigate  the   pofitive  and   relative 
conditions  of  the  fifter  kingdoms,  in  order  to 
underftand  the  extent  of  that  negociation. — 
This  fubjecl  occafioned  much  private  inquiry 
and    difcuffion    between  Dean    Tucker  and 
Dr.  Clarke  ;  and  out  of  it  arofe  the  queftion 
of  an  Incorporate  Union.    Dr.  Clarke  enjoyed 
at  that  period  the  conftant  fociety  of  this  able 
and  excellent  man  ;  and  now  refleds  on  it  as 
an  honour  and  happinefs    of  his    life.     The 
common    occurrences,    however,    of  human 
affairs    having    feparated  them,    their  inter- 
courfe  was   afterward   kept  up  by  correfpon- 
dence  :  and    the  queftion   of  an  Union  was 
flill  difcuffed,  until  Dr.   Clarke  was    too  far 
removed  from    the   fcene  of  Britifh  Politics, 
and  no  where  ftationary  for  the  regularity  of 
communication    upon    fuch  topics.     But  the 
opinions,  which  had  been  urged  by  the  Dean, 
upon  a  fubjca  of  fuch  magnitude,  feem   too 

valuable 
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valuable  for  oblivion  at  a  moment  fo  impor- 
tant as  the  prefent,  and  which  this  profound 
Politician  had  long  forefeen  and  often  anti- 
cipated, in  his  difcourfe.  His  arguments, 
therefore,  without  their  meaning  being 
marred,  or  their  reafoning  weakened,  but  as 
they  were  drawn  up  himfelf,  are,  with  per- 
miffion,  fubmitted  to  the  Public,  by  Dr. 
Clarke.  To  his  great  and  virtuous  friend 
his  debt  of  gratitude  has  been  always  large: 
his  love  and  veneration  will  be  endlefs. 


UNION 


O  R 


SEPARATION. 


JL  HE  firft  civil  compact  took  place  between  Britain  and 
Ireland,  at  a  moment  when  Government  in  the  latter  was 
the  inftrument  of  caprice,  or  the  incentive  of  Rebellion. 
The  policy  however,  under  an  Imperial  Union  formed  by 
Henry  II.  was  barbaroufly  defective  :  it  long  excluded  the 
Irifh  from  the  benefit  of  the  Englifh  Laws.  The  ground 
was  thus  laid  of  a  jealous,  odious  and  difgraceful  diftin&ion,* 
which  has  been  kept  up  by  fucceeding  circumftances,  and 
prevails  down  to  this  day.  Accumulated  misfortunes  at  this 
moment  might  be  traced  back  to  this  unwife  Policy  under 
the  imperial,  and  we  may  fay,  Dependent  Union. 

Another  Union  however  arofe  between  Geat  Britain  and 
Ireland  upon  a  vaft.  combination  of  caufes,  and  a  fingular 
concurrence  of  events.  In  1779,  freedom  of  commerce 
was  eftabliflied  for  Ireland:  in  1782  her  Legiflative  De- 
pendency was  formally  renounced  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  :  and  hence  (he  dates  her  Federal  or  Free 
Union. 

Men  however  of  found  political  experience  beheld  this 

meafure  with  concern.     Things  were  changed,  but  not  cor- 

B  refted. 

*  Englifliman  and  Proteftant  have  but  one  term  in  the  Irifti 
Language. 


re&ed.  The  confequences  were  forefeen  by  them  and  fore- 
told. But  what  muft  now  follow  ?  The  Imperial  or  De- 
pendent Union  proved  defective;  the  Federal  or  Free 
Union  has  proved  defective  :  there  is  therefore  no  refource 
now  left  but  a  Real  or  Incorporative  Union.  That  or 
Separation  muft  enfue. 

This  is  not  the  fentence  of  a  rafh  judgment  or  an  hafly 
moment :  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  man,  whofe  ability 
to  combine  caufes  and  calculate  effecls,  and  whofe  honefly 
to  fpeak  out  and  foretel  thefe  effects,  have  rendered  him 
Prophetic  in  the  Political  World.  I  may  fay  this  of  him 
•without  fufpicion  of  flattery,  and  with  deep  forrow  I  may 
fay  it,  for  he  will  probably  never  know  it.  We  (hall  never 
enjoy  again  the  guidance  of  this  great  Luminary — he  has 
clofed  with  the  hand  of  venerable  age  the  book  of  Politics 
for  ever. 

Let  us  then  liften  to  the  high  authority  of  Dean  Tucker 
on  this  queftion  of  an  Incorporative  Union.  We  (hall  find 
three  of  the  great  Popular  Objections,  which  the  Patriots  of 
Ireland  are  pleafed  to  urge  with  a  moft  decifive  tone  againft 
this  meafure  diftindlly  confidered  and  confuted  by  him. 

Firft:  the  Poverty  of  Ireland  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
thofe  Taxes,  which  the  Riches  of  England  enable  her  to 
fuftain  with  eafe  and  comfort. 

Secondly  :  in  cafe  of  an  Union,  the  greater  number  of 
Engliih  Members  in  fuch  an  United  Parliament  compared 
with  the  few  Irifh,  would  enable  England,  when  any  com- 
petition (hould  arife  between  the  two  Countries,  refpecting 
Trade,  Manufactures  and  Navigation,  to  favour  England  and 
opprefs  Freland. 

Thirdly :  the  money  now  fpent  in  Ireland,  by  means  of  a 
Parliament  held  in  Dublin,  would  in  that  cafe,  be  tranfport- 
ed  to  England,  to  the  great  Enrichment  of  the  one  Country, 
and  Impoverimment  of  the  other. 

Fourthly  :  that  an  Union  tends  ultimately  to  a  Separation. 

Fifthly : 


Fifthly:  that  a  Moral  Affimilation  with  Britain,  or  an 
amelioration  of  the  Manners  of  the  People  of  Ireland  may 
not  be  expected  from  the  fuppofed  Incorporation  of  the  two 
Legiflatures. 

Thefe  are  the  grand  Objections  fo  loudly  infifted  on  ; 
which  we  own  are  very  popular,  and  therefore  in  fome  fenfe 
formidable :  but  we  cannot  efteem  them  folid.  However 
let  us  examine  them. 

"  *  The  firft  Pofition  is,  that  the  Poverty  of  Ireland  cannot 
"  bear  the  Weight  of  thofe  Taxes,  which  the  Riches  of 
"  England  enable  her  to  fuflain  with  no  great  Difficulty,  or 
"  rather  with  much  Eafe. 

"  Now  here,  under  the  ExprefTions  Poverty  and  Riches, 
"  as  applied  comparatively  to  both  Countries,  a  Fallacy  is 
"  concealed,  of  which  probably  fome  are  not  aware. 

"  In  all  States,  Kingdoms  or  Countries  whatfoever,  and 
"  more  particularly  in  Ireland,  the  Poor  are  by  far  the  greater 
"  Number.  Therefore  the  CHieftion  comes  to  this  :  Are 
"  the  great  Majority  of  the  People  of  England  fo  heavily  and 
"  oppreflively  taxed,  as  to  fuffer  great  Mifery  on  that  Ac- 
"  count  ?  And  were  the  Poor,  that  is,  the  flill  greater 
"  Majority  of  the  People  of  Ireland  to  be  fubjedl  to  the  like 
"  Taxes,could  theyfupport  themfelves  under  fuch  a  Weight  ? 
"  To  clear  up  this  Point,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  Taxes 
"  laid  on  the  People  of  England,  may  be  Cammed  up  under 
"  the  following  Heads. 

"  i.  The  Land-Tax,  including  likewife  Houfe-Tax,  and 
"  thofe  on  Windows. 

"  2.  The  Cuftom-Houfe  Duties  on  the  Importation  of 
"  foreign  Produce,  foreign  Manafa&ures,  and  foreign 
"  Luxuries. 

*'  3.  The  Excife  on  Articles  of  home  confumption,  under 
"  which  Head,  Salt  may  likewife  be  included. 

"  4.  The 

*  Note :  All  paflages  with  inverted  commas  contain  the  argu- 
ments of  Dean  Tucker,  drawn  up  in  1785,  in  anfwer  to  the  ob- 
jcdions  then  fubmitted  to  him  by  Dr.  Clarke. 


"  4«  The  new  Duties  on  Coaches,  Carriages,  Horfes, 
"  Servants,  Hats,"  Dogs,  Armorial-bearing,  Powder,  &c. 

"5.  The  Stamp  Duties,  which  of  late  have  been  fo  ex- 
"  tended,  as  to- comprehend  a  vaft  Variety  of  Articles. 
"  6.  The  Tax  for  defraying  the  Poftage  of  Letters. 
"•7.  The  Pocr-Tax  in  its  different  Branches. 
"Now,  let  any  one   ferioufly  confider,  which  of  thefe, 
"  and  whether  any  of  them  do  really  fall  on  the  labouring 
"  Poor  of  England,  to  any  confiderable  Degree,  unlefs  it  be 
"  their  own  Fault  ?   Ani  whether  the  great  Majority  of  the 
"  Englifli  Nation  has  anyjuit  Caufe  to  complain  on  that 
"  Account  ? 

"  i ft.  As  to  the  Land-Tax,  and  that  on  Houfrs  and 
"  Windows,  not  only  the  menial  Servants  of  both  Sexes, 
"  but  alfo  the  Journey-men  and  Journey- women  (br;nigKout 
"  the  Kingdonijthe  low  Mechanics,  the  FHhermen  and ;  Inilors, 
"  the  Day-Labourers  and  Cottagers,  arc  a'.mpft  uniyerfolly 
t(  excufed.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  Reafons,  which  induce 
"  the  Afieflbrs  both  in  Town  and  Country,  tc  omit  them, 
*f  and  thereby  to  excufe  this  numerous  Clals  from  paying 
"  Taxes  :  but  I  do  aflert  this  to  be  the  Fatt  :  for  hardly  any 
"  of  them  are  ever  rated ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  pay. 
"  In  fome  Inftances  the  Laws  themfelves  excufe  them  :  and 
*f  in  others  a  Connivance  almoft  univerfally  prevails. 

"  2.  As  to  the  Duties  on  the  Importation  of  foreign 
*c  Goods,  Manufactures,  or  Luxuries — I  hope  I  mziy  infift 
"  upon  it  without  Offence,  that  the  lower  Chfs  of  People  in 
"  England  may  enjoy  very  comfortable  good  Food,  decent 
"  Raiment,  and  warm  Dwellings  (the  three  great  Necef- 
"  faries  of  Life)  without  paying  a  fingle  Tax  for  the  Impor- 
*'  tation  of  any  thing  from  abroad.  Therefore  if  any  of  them 
"  choofe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  fuch  Elegancies,  or  Luxu- 
*'  ries,  as  are  brought  from  foreign  Countries,  they  ought 
"  to  pay  for  their  Prodigality  :  and  have  none  to  blame  but 

"themfelves. 

«  3.  The 
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"  3-  The  excife  is  the  next  article  to  be  confidered.  And 
"  here  it  mult  be  confefled,  that  in  a  few  inftances,  and  irj 
"  a  very  fmall  degree,  even  the  frugal  in  the  lower  clafles 
"  may  be  taxed.  The  excife  on  malt,  hops  and  cyder, 
"  alfo  on  foap,  candles  and  leather  with  the  duty  on  fait, 
"  muft  affeft  the  moft  parfimonious  among  them  in  fome 
"  fmall  proportion.  But  were  they  to  be  content  with  a 
"  moderate  Quantity  of  Cyder,  or  one-way  Beer, — and 
t(  were  they  to  buy  the  other  Articles  at  the  bed  Hand,  it 
"  is  not  polTible,  that  thefe  Taxes  (though  the  worft^  of 
"  any)  could  efTcntially  hurt  or  impoverish  them.  As  to 
"  the  heavy  Tax  on  fpirituous  Liquors,  this  is  fo  far  from 
"  being  a  real  Grievance,  that  were  it  fo  high,  as  to  amount 
"  to  an  abfolute  Prohibition  (if  that  were  poflible)  it  would 
"  be  the  greateft  Bkfiing,  which  could  befall  the  common 
"  People. 

"  As  to  the  new  Puties  laid  on  Coaches,  Carnages, 
"  Hosfes,  Male  Servants,  fine  Hats,"  armorial  Bearings, 
Powder,  &c.  "  thefe  furely  do  not  afFecl  the  labouring 
"  Poor:  for  they  are  exempted  by  their  very  condition 
"  from  paying  any  of  thefe  Taxes. 

"  5.  The  like  Obfervations  may  extend  to  the  Stamp 
"  Duties  in  all  their  Branches.  Indeed,  if  the  ignorant 
"  Populace  will  buy  Newfpapers,  and  commence  Poli- 
"  ticians,  they  are  not  to  be  pitied  ;  for  they  ought  to  pay 
"  for  their  folly. 

"  6.  The  tax  on  the  portage  of  letters  cannot  materially 
"  affc£t  the  poor,  and  even  if  it  did,  the  poll-tax  is  fo  much 
"  cheaper  than  any  other  mode  of  conveyance,  that  it  can- 
"  not  be  made  a  matter  of  complaint. 

"  Laftly,  as  to  the  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
"  burthenfome  as  it  is  here  in  England,  this  fails  altogether 
"  on  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  in  fociety,  and  not  03 
"  the  lowed,  or  the  meaneft. 

"  Upon 


*'  Upon  the  whole,  it  evidently  appears,  even  from  fhts 
"  brief  furvey,  that  the  majority  of  the  Englifh  Nation, 
"  [that  is,  male  and  female  fervants,  low  mechanics,  jour- 
"  neymen,  fiihermen,  and  Tailors,  day-labourers,  and  all 
**  kinds  of  cottagers,  with  their  numerous  families,]  are 
"  not  heavily  or  oppreffively  taxed.  And  fuppofing  that 
if  fimilar  taxes  were  to  be  laid  on  Ireland,  the  poor  of  that 
'"  country  would  efcape  tax-lree,*  at  lead  according  to  their 
"  prefent  mode  of  living  ;  for  they  ufe  and  con  fume  much 
"  lefs  Malt,  Hops,  and  Cyder,  lefs  Salt,  Soap,  and  Candles, 
•'  Leather,  and  Stamps,  than  the  poor  of  England  are 
"  known  to  do.  Therefore  they  have  much  lefs  to  pay. 

*'  But,  indeed,  were  an  Union  to  take  place,  why  fhould 
"  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  taxes  muft  be  invariably  the  fame  ? 
"  They  are  not  fo  in  Scotland,  nor  can  any  reafon  be 
"  affigned  why  they  muft  be  exactly  the  fame  in  Ireland. 
"  On  the  contrary,  many  regulations  might  be  fuggefted, 
"  efpecially  in  regard  to  the  land-tax,  which  would  enrich 
"  Ireland,  inftead  of  impoverifhing  it.  For  it  can  never  be 
"  too  often  repeated,  that  any  tax,  which  promotes  induftry 
"  and  encourages  a  circulation  of  labour,  enriches  a  country  ; 
"  and  any  tax,  which  checks  induftry  and  flops  labour,  ne- 
*'  ceflarily  impoverifhes  the  country  in  the  fame  proportion. 
"  This  is  the  true  touch-flone  for  difcovering  the  merit  or 
"  demerit  of  any  tax. 

"  Ireland  is  continually  complaining  that  her  trade  is 
"  crampt,  and  her  people  have  not  work  ;  yet  there  are  no 

"  people 

"  *  The  claim  of  opening  Parliament  to  Popifti  pretenfions  is 
41  faid  to  be  a  claim  made  on  the  right  of  three  millions.  Now  of 
"  thefe  three  millions,  it  is  a  known  fa<fl,  that  two  millions,  one 
"  hundred  thoufand  are,  by  the  late  Hearth  Money  aft,  excufed 
*'  on  account  of  poverty  from  paying  four-pence  a  year  each  to  the 
"  State." 

Speech  of  Robert  Johnfon,  Efq.  Member  for  Hillfborough, 
before  the  Irtfh  Houfe  of  Commons,  May  24,  1795. — Dublin, 
Printed  by  Mcrcier. 


<r  people  under  the  fun  who  take  fo  much  pains  to  cramp 
"  her  trade,  and  check  her  induftry,  as  the  Iriih  themfelves. 
"  Were  they  to  create  an  Yeomanry  [and  they  alone  *  muft 
"  do  it,]  this  very  circumftance  would  raife  up  fuch  a  de- 
"  mand  for  the  confumption  of  their  internal  produce,  and 
"  coarfe  manufactures, as  would  ?ive  full  employment  to  their 
"  prefent  miferab/e,  lazy,  flarving  poor,  forages  to  come.  But 
"  they  unhappily  expect  a  foreign  trade,  without  an  Home 
"  confumption  ;  thereby  grafping  at  the  (hadow,  and  let- 
"  ting  go  the  fubftance.  They  think  it  good  policy  to  ketp 

"  th* 

*  The  great  trafts  of  land  that  are  given  in  leafe,  and  divided  by 
the  Lefiee,  to  be  fub-divided  by  other  Leflees,  until  the  Cottager 
is  crufhed  by  the  number  of  thofe,  whom  he  has  to  fupport  above 
him,  is  a  fore  and  crying  evil.  It  is  hence  that  the  lands  in  Ireland 
are  let  §  higher,  though  they  are  purchafed  cheaper  than  in  this 
country ;  while  the  Tenant  does  not  receive  as  much  for  hi» 
produce  ;  and  even  of  the  returns  of  this  produce,  he  has  by  no 
means  a  portion  equal  to  that  of  the  Englifh  Tenant.  Were  the 
gentlemen  of  Ireland  to  adopt  the  plain  principle  of  thofe  io 
England,  by  taking  one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
giving  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  Farmer  for  his  profit  and 
expences  of  cultivation  ;  and  if  the  lands  were  let  folely  to  tbofe 
who  occupy  them,  a  yeomanry  would  foon  arife  valuable  to  all 
parties. 

§  Mr.  Arthur  Young's  opinion  is,  that  if  an  allowance  be  made  for  t!i« 
difproportion  between  the  Englifli  and  Irifh  acre,  and  the  difference  of  th? 
currency  (is.  8d.  in  the  pound)  in  both  countries  the  lands  of  Ireland  are  cot 
let  higher  than  thofe  of  England.  There  is  a  deference  due  to  the  inveftj* 
gations  of  Mr.  Young ;  and  his  opinion  is  juft,  if  formed  upon  the  rental 
received  by  the  o-wncn  in  fet  of  the  lands  of  Ireland;  for  their  rents  are  e> 
tremely  low  and  moderate.  Or  if  he  has  formed  his  calculation  upon  thf 
rental  of  even  the  leflees  under  the  owner  in  fie,  (many  of  whofe  tenures  zi& 
for  999  years)  it  may  perhaps  be  juft.  But  if  a  calculation  were  formed 
upon  the  rental  paid  by  the  cultivator!  in  Ireland  (whofe  cafe  we  ar» 
here  confidering)  and  upon  that  paid  by  the  fame  defcription  in  England,  fr 
would  be  found  after  all  allowances  for  fize  of  acre  and  currency  of  money, 
that  the  lands  of  Ireland  are  let  higher  than  thofe  of  England.  This  is  44 
opinion  formed  upon  much  enquiry  and  intercourfe  with  the 
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"  the  mafs  of  their  people  fo  poor,  and  jo  dffiitute  of  the  three 
"  great  ntcfffaries  oj  ///>,/o0<7,  laiment,  and  dwelling,  [which, 
"  by  the  by,  are  the  foundation  of  all  commerce  whatever, 
«'  even  the  moft  brilliant  and  extcnfive]  that  their  black 
"  cattle  art  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  as  good  ca/fomen  to  the 
t(  common lt\t  and  as  much  promote  the  trade  of  it,  as  the 
"  peafann  y  of  Ireland — that  is,  in  other  words,  as  five- 
*'  fixths,  perhaps  as  nine-tenths  of  the  mafs  of  the  people." 

This  is  a  point  which  calls  for  peculiar  confideration,  as 
one  of  the  fit  ft  importance,  in  thefe  times.  At  every  period, 
however,  hufbandmen  are  of  higher  value  to  a  date  than 
thofe  endowed  with  the  (harped  invention  or  mod  profound 
genius.  But  if  indudry  be  not  animated  by  due  remunera- 
tions, all  the  rich  gifts  of  God  and  Nature  to  that  Ifland  are 
vain.  As  well  might  great  portions  of  its  land  have  remain- 
ed buried  in  the  chaos,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  waters. 
Under  incorporation,  new  repofe  and  widely  extended  trade 
mud:  arife,  with  a  whole  fyftem  of  induftry,  encouragement, 
and  happinefs,  blefllng  and  exalting  the  nation.  Incor- 
poration is,  the  angular  done  of  its  greatnefs.  Its  natives, 
whofe  talent  and  induftry  are  fcattered  over  the  earth,  will 
no  longer  explore  foreign  climates  or  dangerous  deferts,  if 
they  be  happy  at  home.  Neither  will  foreign  markets  be 
fo  neceflary  for  commerce,  when  there  is  through  home 
induftry  an  home*  trade  and  good  price  for  the  commodities. 
The  influence  extending  from  this  to  the  agricultural  fyftem 
will  put  all  thefe  co-operating  powers  in  motion,  which 
tend  to  the  population  and  profperity  of  Ireland.  For  agri- 
culture 

*  Perhaps  a  better  criterion  of  the  happy  effedts  of  induftry  can 
not  be  had  than  the  home  confumption  of  Britain  compared  with 
its  trade  all  over  the  globe.  The  profits  of  the  home  trade  are 
calculated  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  28  millions :  The  profits  on  the  foreign 
trade  at  but  u  ditto. 
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culture  is  not  only  the  firft  and  great  fouree  of  wealth  to  a 
(late ;  but  agriculture  and  population  are  like  the  ocean  and 
the  rivers  which  fupply  each  other.  Agriculture  promotes 
population,  by  invigorating  the  bodies  of  men,  and  by  fur- 
nifhing  food  for  an  increafed  progeny.  And  population 
promotes  agriculture  by  the  confumption  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Agriculture  gives  exiftence  to  the  landed  intereft, 
population  is  its  fupport. 

"  Were  a  land-tax*  of  ioo,oool.  a  year  to  ,be  con- 
"  ftantly  levied  on  lands.and  houfes  in  Ireland,  as  in  England  : 
"  but  were  the  occupiers  of  dwelling  houfes  in  cities,  towns, 
"  and  villages,  under  the  rent  of  three  pounds  a  year,  to  be 
"  totally  exempted  ;  alfo  every  cottage  or  cabbin  in  the 
"  country,  to  which  was  annexed  any  quantity  of  lapd, 
"  not  exceeding  half  an  Irifli  acre,  to  be  exempted  like- 
"  wife ;  moreover,  were  every  farm,  not  exceeding  50 
"  Irifh  acres  [provided  it  had  a  dwelling  houfe,  upon  it  in- 
*'  habited  by  the  farmer,  or  owner  himfelf,]  to  be  taxed 
"  only  three-pence  annually  for  each  acre  ;  were  every 
"  other  farm,  circumftanced  in  the  fame  manner,  and  not 
"  exceeding  100  Irifli  acres,  to  |je  taxed  fix-pence  annually 
c  «  for 

"  *  The  greateft  advantage  attending  the  Englifli  land-tax  is 
"  that  it  is  not  fubj«ft  to  fluctuations  in  the  proportions  to  be 
'  obferved.  In  which  it  widely  differs  from  the  land-taxes  in 
'  France,  which  arofe  according  to  the  improvement  of  land,  or 
'  the  advancement  of  rent.  What  the  Proportions  were  on  each 
'  county,  city,  or  borough  town  in  the  reign  of  King  William, 
'  the  fame  proportions  have  remained  to  this  day.  Confequently 
«  the  fum  levied  on  each  individual  operates  a&  a  quit  rent  on  hig 
'  eftate,  iofpur  him  on  to  improve  it  as  much  as  he  can  ;  knowing, 
'  that  if  he  ftiould  improve  the  eftate  fo  much  as  to  double,  or 
'  treble  his  rental,  he  ihall  pay  no  mope  ;  and  were  he  to  let  the 
'  land  run  into  an  uncultivated  wilderncfs,  he  (hould  pay  no 
"  lefs.  The  great  improvements  of  the  landed  eftatcs  in  England, 
'*  date  their  origin  from  this  caufe." 
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"  for  each  acre  ;  but  were  all  other  lands  or  farms  of  a 
"  larger  extent,  or  not  fo  circumftanced,  to  be  rated  to  the 
"  land-tax  at  two  Shillings  per  acre  [unlefs  they  happened 
"  to  be  barren  rock,  or  inclaimable  bog,  not  capable  of  im- 
"  provement,  or  lands  covered  with  woods,  or  coppices] 
**  thefe  few  regulations  would  foon  fill  the  Iriih  towns  and 
"  cities  with  induftrious  inhabitants,  and  the  country  with 
"  laborious  cottagers  and  working  farmers ;  moft  of  them 
"  in  eafy  circumftances,  and  none  too  proud  or  too  lazy  for 
**  their  condition  and  flation  in  life. 

"  Another  good  circumftance  would  naturally  arife  from 
*'  fuch  a  plan.  The  prefent  clamors  for  protecting  duties 
"  and  prohibitory  laws  would  ceafe  of  courfe.  Clamors 
"  which  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  true  intereft  of  that 
"  country,  becaufe  Ireland  ought  always  to  excite  an  emu- 
"  lation  among  her  mechanics  and  manufacturers  to  excel 
**  her  rivals,  inftead  of  checking  and  preventing  it  by 
"  monopolies,  pains,  and  penalties.  And  above  all,  Ireland 
<c  fhould  never  ufe  fuch  a  conduct  towards  other  nations, 
"  cfpecially  towards  the  Engliih,  her  beft,  and  almoft  only 
*'  cuftomers,  as  would  provoke  them  to  retaliate  the  injury 
"  upon  herfelf  with  redoubled  vengeance.  For  were 
tf  England  to  lay  the  fame  duties  on'IrUh  linens,  which  fhe 
"  doth  on  German,  and  other  foreign  linens : — the  whole 
"  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  her  only  flaple  manufacture,  and 
"  the  fource  of  all  her  wealth,  would  fink  to  nothing.* 

<«  The 

*  There  have  been  52,000,000  yards  of  linen  exported  in  one 
year.  Great  Britain  by  her  protection  fecurcs  a  monopoly  of  this 
branch  to  Ireland.  In  the  Englifh  market  Irifh  linens  have  an  ad- 
vantage of  3;  percent,  over  German  linens,  and  receive  a  bounty 
of  three-half-pence  per  yard  on  re-exportation  ;  for  all,  whereof 

the  value  does  not  exceed  eighteen-pence  per  yard. 

Such 
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"  The  fecond  popular  obje&ion  againft  an  Union,  is  that 
"  the  Englijh  and  Scotch  Members,  in  this  fuppoftd  united  Par- 
tf  liamentf  being  fo  many  more  in  number  than  the  Irijh,  the 
fc  majority  would  confpire  againft  the  minority <t  and  out-vote  them 
f<  on  all  octajions  of  competition  :  fo  that  Ireland  would  be  op" 
"  prejjed  in/lead  of  being  benefited. 

«'  Strange  delufion !  which  takes  thefe  things  for  granted, 
"  that  are  both  improbable  in  theory,  and  impracticable  in 
"  fact.  The  fuppofition  is  utterly  improbable,  that  an 
"  Union  (hould  ever  take  place,  without  fuch  Preliminaries 
tf  being  fettled,  as  would  prevent  either  of  the  contracting 
"  parties  from  having  the  power  to  lay  a  greater  burden  of 
"  taxes,  or  to  put  more  reftraints  on  trade,  or  to  curtail  any 
"  of  the  liberties  of  the  other  party,  beyond  what  the  arti- 
«  cles  of  Union  (hall  authorize.  An  infraction  o£  the  terms 
"  diflblves  the  Union  ipfo  faflo,  and  reftores  the  injured 
"  country  to  its  former  ftate  of  independence. 

«'  The  like  confpiracy  is  equally  impracticable  in  fa&,  be- 
"  caufe  where  there  is  no  clashing  of  intereft,  there  can  be 
"  no  competition  either  for  power*  or  profit.  Thus,  for 

"  example, 

Such  are  the  advantages  on  the  Linen  Trade  :  let  us  now  fee 
what  are  the  advantages  on  the  general  Trade  between  the  two 
Countries. 

In  the  year  1795  the  Irifh  Im- 
ports, into  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don, amounted  to  £.  a, 109,501     3     4 
Britifh    Manufacture    exported 

from  thence  to  Ireland  168,687  18     3 


Balance  of  Trade  in  favour  of 

Ireland  from  only  one  Port  3,040,813     5     i 

N.  B.  The  balance  at  Liverpool,  where  the  Linens  are  chiefly 
imported,  muft  be  immenfe. 

*  The  principle  of  this  argument  applies  with  no  fmall  force  to 
the  Internal  Parties  of  Ireland,  in  favor  of  an  Incorporate  Union. 
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ft  erample,  when  Ireland  (hall  be  fo  united,  as  to  form  one 
"  country  with  Eng'and,  the  power  of  the  one  will  equally 
"  become  the  power  of  the  other.  No  man  confiders  the 
"  ftrength  of  Yorkfhire,  as  in  any  degree  feparate  from,  of 
"  oppofed  to  that  of  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall  ;  though  they 
"  are  much  farther  diftant  from  each  other,  than  England 
"  and  Ireland.  For  they  both  muft  ftand,  or  fall,  or  rife 
"  together.  And  the  cafe  of  Scotland  affords  a  dill  ftronger 
4  illuftration. 

"  As  to  profit,  or  inisreft,  the  fame  ideas  muft  recur. — 
"  For,  properly  fpeaking,  no  competition  of  interefts  can 
*'  have  any  effect  on  the  Legiflature,  to  make  partial  laws 
"  on  either  fide; — it  being  evident,  that  each  country,  and 
"  each  part  of  the  ifland  muft  enjoy  their  own  peculiar  ad- 
"  vantages,  natural,  or  artificial,  without  let  or  moleftation. 
"  At  this  inftant,  Yorkfhire  is  getting  the  cloathing  trade 
"  from  the  Weft  of  England,  by  means  of  its  fuperior  fruga- 
"  lity,  oeconomy,  mechanic  fkill,  and  induftry.     And  what 
"  will  be  the  confequence  ?  Plainly,  this,  that  the  Weft  muft 
"  adopt  the  like  meafures  and  police  with  the  North,  or  de- 
"  fervedly  fuffer  for  their  folly.    But  according  to  the  notion 
"  here  broached,  another  mode  might  be  adopted.     York- 
"  (hire  returns  only  thirty  Members  to  Parliament ;  wherea« 
'*  the  feveral  counties  of  Gloucefter,  Wilts,  Dorfet,  and  So- 
"  merfet,  much  of  the  fame  extent  with  Yorkfhire,  and  all 
"  united  in  one  common  monopolizing  caufe  againft  it,  re- 
'*  turn  no  lefs  than  eighty  Members.    Therefore  poor  York- 
"  Ihire  ought  to  be  in  a  terrible  fright,  left  this  vaft  majority 
"  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fhall  enacl:  reftraining,  or  pro- 
'*  hibitory  laws  to  crufh  the  trade  of  the  North,  in  order  to 
"  favour  the  manufactures  of  the  Weft  ? 

"  No  :  Yorkfhire  is  in  no  fright :  and  entertains  no  fuch 
**  apprehenfions :  nor  even  Scotland :  notwithftanding  this 

"  latter 
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"  latter  hath  not  a  twelfth  part  or  fhare  in  the  Legulature  of 
"  Britain.  Yet  all  parts  are  fafe,  and  will  everfo  remain. 
"  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  majority  to  hurt  the  mino- 
"  rity  in  thefe  refpe&s.  Such  a  fcheme  would  defeat  itfelf. 

"  The  laft  obje&ion,  and  perhaps  the  moft  popular  of  any 
"  in  (he  ftreets  of  Dublin,  is,  that  were  the  Parliament  in 
"  Ireland  to  be  removed  to  England,  the  money  now  f pent  in 
"  Dublin  would  be  loft  to  that  country,  and  gained  to  this. 

"  Now  this  objection  io  built  on  a  vulgar  notion,  which  is 

"  entirely  falfe,  that  money  is  riches.     Whereas  induftry  and 

"  frugality  are  the  two  riches  of  a  ftate  :  and  money  only  the 

"  fign  of  them.     Nay,  if  money  becomes  the  fign  of  riches 

"  in  one  fenfe,  it  may  be  an  indication  of  poverty  in  another. 

"  For  the  circulation  of  gold  and  filver,  or  the  transferring 

"  of  thefe  metals  from  hand  to  hand,  is  no  otherwife  ufeful 

"  to  a  ftate,  than  as  it  promotes  the  circulation  of  labour  and 

"  induftry.    Wherever  it  is  not  productive  of  this  good  effe&, 

"  the  greateft  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  is  fo  far  from  being 

"  beneficial  to  the  community,  that  it  is  the  greateft  detri- 

"  ment.     The  Spaniards  have  experienced  this  to  their  coft. 

"  Hiftory  tells  us,  there  was  a  time  when  Spain  was  full  of 

."  induftry  and  mafmfa&ures.     But  when  a  Mode  wasintro- 

"  duced  of  getting  money  without  labour,   by  rrteans  of  the 

"  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  by  plundering  and  feizing 

"  on  the  wealth  of   the  defencelefs  Moors,  and  Jews,  the 

"  looms  and  all  the  apparatufles  for  carrying  on  extenfive 

"  manufactures  were  laid  aflde  :  and  Spain  foon  became  one  of 

"  the  pooreft,  and  worft  cultivated  countries  in  the  weftern 

««  world." 

But  there  are  ftriking  inftancesof  this  important  truth,that 
money  is  not  riches,  within  our  own  experience.  For,  whcre- 
ever  money  is  idly  fpent,  the  people  are  uniformly  poor. — 
Amidft  all  the  fplendor  and  brilliant  extravagance  of  Ver- 

(Vdles. 
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failles,  how  relatively  poor  were  its  inhabitants  to  thqfe  irt 
commercial  parts !  Reflect:  alfo  upon  the  Sovereign  refidences 
in  Italy  :  look  to  Vienna,  and  Berlin  :  examine  the  poverty 
in  Drefden  where  the  rich  Saxon  Elector  holds  his  Court  : 
What  does  the  wealth  of  the  Sovereign  and  Nobles  of  the 
two  Electorates  produce  at  Munich  !  Pafs  to  the  refidence  of 
the  inferior  Sovereigns,  where  fplendor  and  diffipation  pre-  - 
dominate,  and  mark  the  effefts !  The  feat  of  all  profperous 
manufactures,  over  the  univerfe,  is  removed  from  the  haunf 
of  difTipaticn.*  Now  pafs  into  Britain  :  and  obferve .what 
immenfe  fums  are  fpent  weekly  in  drefs,  purfuits  of  pleafure, 
prodigality,  luxury  of  table,  horfes,  fervants,  gaming,  &C. 
at  Bath,  by  perhaps  an  average  of  20,000  (Grangers,  befides 
refidents,  in  the  feafon.  And  are  the  people  of  Bath  rich? 
Has  any  manufacture  fprung  up  there  amidft  this  fp  lend  id  ex- 
travagance : — or  what  man  would  think  of  entering  on  fuchf 
an  undertaking  ?  Yet  nature  feems  to  have  deftined  this  as  a 
feat  for  manufacture  :  it  has  directed  here  a  river  in  its  courfe; 
whofe  banks  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  eredion  of  mills  ; 
whofe  dreams  are  never  exhaufted,  but  form  a  communica- 
tion with  the  fecond  trading  town  in  the  Britifh  Empire. — 
And  if  Riches  could  accelerate  fuccefs,  here  is  money,  and 
votaries  of  pleafure  in  crowds,  to  purchafe  the  necefTarles  of 
vanity  and  oftentation.  But  there  is  notwithstanding  *io  ma- 
nufacture here,  becaufe  here  no  manufacture  would  profper. 
Throughout  all  the  ifland,  at  all  the  places  of  pleafurable  re- 
fort 

*  Before  diffipation  was  fo  great  or  univerfal  in  Dublin,  the 
Manufactures  in  that  Quarter  called  the  Liberty  were  extremely 
flourifhing.  But  at  this  day  what  a  fcene  does  it  prefent  ? 

f  On  this  principle  the  Citizens  of  London  interfered  againft  the 
Royalty  Theatre  being  opened  for  Dramatic  exhibitions.  The 
whole  town  of  Manchester  fome  time  fince,  had  not  a  fingle  family 
within  its  walls,  that  were  not  the  children  of  trade  and  occu- 
pation. 


fort  and  difTipation,  much  money  circulates,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants remain  poor.*  "  Indeed,  even  Ireland  can  afford  a 
"  confirmation  of  this  important  truth.  For  wherever  mo- 
"  ney  is  idly  fpent,  as  it  always  is  in  fupporting  horfe-races, 
<4  promoting  amufements  and  diverfions,  &c.  &C.  thepeo- 
'*  pie  of  fuch  places  are  always  poor,  on  that  account,  and 
"  never  can  thrive  effectually,  till  thefe  temptations  are  re- 
"  moved  out  of  their  way. 

"  But  ftill  it  will  be  urged  that  during  a  Parliament- 
*'  Winter,  great  fums  are  fpent  in  Dublin,  by  the  nobility 
*'  and  gentry  of  Ireland,  which  would  have  been  carried 
"  out  of  the  kingdom,  were  the  Parliament  removed. 

Granted;  that  a  part  but  hot  the  whole  of  this  would  ba 
transferred.  But  if  the  whole  were  transferred,  it  would 
be  the  removal  of  a  detriment :  for  inafmuch  as  diffipation 
withers,  man-ufaSures  muft  grow  up  :  and  further,  as  the 
Union  produces  fecurity  and  repofe,  commerce  muft  extend; 
and  confequently  its  advantages  infinitely  counterbalance  all 
apparent  lodes :  they  in  reality  would  prove  gains. 

"  Befide  great  fums  were  once  expended  in  Edinburgh, 
"  when  the  Court  was  kept,  and  the  Parliament  held  in 
"that  metropolis.  And  what  was  the  confequence  ?  — 
"  Edinburgh  was  then  a  very  poor  place  ;  but  it  is  now  a 
"  great  and  wealthy  city.  Its  trade  and  commerce, '  mer- 
"  chants  and  manufacturers  are  in  a  more  thriving  ftate  than 
"  ever  they  were  during  the  time  it  was  made  the  feat  of 
"  government  and  legiflation.  Whereas  now  its  buildings 
<f  are  not  only  more  extended,  but  alfo  are  grand  and  ele- 
"  gant.  Therefore  it  may  be  fairly  aflted,  how  is  it  that 
"  fuch  great  alterations  have  been  brought  to  pafs  ?  Plainly 

"  thus: 

*  Compare  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bath  to  that  of  the 
Briftol  merchants  :  yet  Bath  has  had  an  infinitely  longer  run  in  its 
trade  of  diffipation,  than  Briftol  in  its  commerce. 
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"  thus:  Edinburgh  was  poor,  when  devoted  to  pleafures* 
"  amufements,  and  diverfions,  (as  Dublin  is  at  prefent) ;  but 
"  on  the  removal  of  the  Parliament,  Edinburgh  became  the 
"  feat  of  induftry  and  manufactures." 

But  fay  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  in  their  fhort-fighted 
fears,  the  trade  of  the  metropolis  will  be  ruined,  for  com- 
merce will  transfer  itfelf  to  the  bed  harbours ;  Cork,  Derry, 
Galway,  and  Belfaft,  will  thrive ;  whereas  Dublin  rnuft  de- 
cline. How  weak  is  the  too  great  egotifm  of  mankind  ! 
This  cannot  pofllbly  be  the  cafe ;  and  fuppofe  it  were,  that 
a  great  bulk  of  the  commerce  flowed  into  thofe  ports,  ftill 
Dublin  muft  thrive,  and  its  trade  extend  Can  the  capital, 
or  head  of  a  nation  droop  and  die,  while  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  kingdom  are  increafmg  the  found  fources  of  civil 
life,  and  the  whole  body  accumulating  vigour?  This  dread  is 
altogether  abfurd.  Dublin,  being  the  feat  of  the  Treafury 
and  National  Bank,  muft  ever  be  the  centre  of  exchange, 
and  being  the  centre  of  exchange  for  univerfal  commerce, 
(which  commerce  muft,  under  repofe  and  fecurity,  extend 
to  an  incalculable  degree),  confequently  and  incontrovertibly 
Dublin  muft  become  the  fcene  of  a  proportionate  and  in- 
creafed  trade. 

London  is  a  proof  of  this.  This  metropolis  is  the  feat  of 
exchange  for  her  trading  towns  with  the  commercial  world. 
If  money  be  due  from  Hamburgh  to  Manchester,  it  is  paid 
in  London :  if  it  be  due  from  York  to  Exeter,  it  paffes 
through  the  medium  of  a  bank  in  London.  And  the  confe- 
tjuence  is  before  us  in  the  extenfive  trade  of  London.  Befide, 
a  corroboration  of  this  fa&  is  found  in  the  practice  of  Ire- 
land itfelf.  If  orders  go  from  England  to  Cork  for  provt- 
fions  to  any  amount,  do  the  graziers  take  bills  upon  the 
commiffary  in  England,  whence  the  orders  come,  or  upon 
a  bank  in  London?  Certainly  upon  neither;  they  muft  have 

a  bill 
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a  bill  upon  Dublin.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious,  that  let  the 
commerce  of  Ireland  be  extended  in  what  manner  it  may, 
either  in  direction  or  in  quantity,  its  influence  mud  finally 
be  felt,  and  be  commenfurate  in  the  Capital. 

Moreover,  a  proof  of  the  ill-founded  fears  in  Dublin,  as 
to  its  local  lofles  in  trade,  fuppofing  the  Union  to  take  place, 
appears  in  the  fad  of  London,  Briftol,  and  Liverpool.  For, 
how  far  fuperior  to  thefe  ports,  are  thofe  of  Portfmouth, 
Plymouth,  Milford-haven,  &c.  for  commerce?  Yet,  notwith- 
ftanding  al!  thefe  natural  and  extreme  defects  of  London, 
Briflol,  &e.  they  have  not  loft  their  trade.  And  why? 
Becaufe  when  once  an  eftabliftiment,  vaft  in  its  combination, 
and  extenfive  in  its  parts,  has  taken  ropt,  it  is  difficult  to 
remove  it.  Its  relations  and  its  habitudes  are  its  fecurity. 
No  fituation  can  be  worfe  than  that  of  London,  as  to  every 
natural  defect,  for  trade ;  but  its  artificial  bafis  has  become 
too  broad  for  its  difadvantages  to  overturn  it.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Dublin  therefore  need  not  have  fuch  fears  for  their 
lofs  of  trade.  The  Capital  of  a  commercial  nation  is  like 
the  human  heart,  through  which  all  the  blood  muft  flaw : 
whether  the  nutrition,  from  which  it  has  been  formed,  refults 
from  the  operations  of  the  hand,  the  head,  or  any  other 
member.  By  whatever  ports  commerce  enters  into  Ireland, 
Dublin  muft  be  the  great  feat  of  action.  And  what  the  dif- 
ference is  between  the  action  of  commerce  and  the  action  of 
difllpation,  may  be  feen  in  the  vigorous  animation  on  Lud- 
gate-Hill,  compared  to  the  lounging  in  Bond-ftreer,  and  the 
fauntering  at  Bath. 

"  Much  hath  been  faid  by  certain  writers  in  praife  of  an 
"  influx  of  money  into  a  nation,  merely  as  fucb\  without 
"  confidering  what  effect  this  money  hath  upon  the  com- 
"  munity,  whether  to  make  men  induftrious,  or  to  make 
"  them  idle.  And  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  traders  in  ge- 
^P  "  neral 


"  neral  are  fo  narrow-fighted  as  fcarcely  to  entertain  any 
"  other  idea  of  the  goodnefs  of  trade,  than  as  it  may  enable 
"  them  to  accumulate  more  gold  and  filver  than  their  neigh- 
*'  hours,  and  with  lefs  trouble.  Then  that  trade  is  a  good 
'*  one.  Now,  were  this  the  true  idea  of  a  good  trade,  the 
"  inhabitants  of  ancient  Rome  had  the  beft  in  the  world : 
"  for  their  trade  was  to  plunder  all  nations,  and  to  (hare 
"  the  fpoil  among  themfelves.  Yet  we  know  from  hif- 
"  tory,  that  the  mafs  of  the  Roman  people  were  poor  and 
"  indigent  in  an  extreme  degree.  For  they  were  not  able 
'*  to  borrow  money  for  lefs  than  12  per  cent,  per  annum : 
**  and  they  were  not  to  be  trufted,  but  from  month  to 
"  month.  Many  other  examples  of  the  wretchednefs  and 
"  poverty  of  t^is  brave  and  bluftering,  but  idle  and  extra- 
"  vagant  people,  might  be  given. 

"  But  waving  all  inftances  from  antiquity,  let  us  take  a 
"  view  of  things  appertaining  to  our  own  times.  The 
"  county  of  Down,  for  inftance,  is  allowed  to  be  one  of 
"  the  moft  induftrious,  and  confequently  the  richeft  in  all 
"  Ireland.  Would  you,  therefore,  in  order  to  augment  its 
"  wealth,  to  encreafe  its  induftry,  and  tofecure  temperance, 
"  fobriety,  and  frugality  among  its  manufacturers ; — would 
"  you,  I  fay,  think  it  advifable  to  remove  the  Parliament 
"  from  Dublin,  and  plant  the  Members  of  both  Houfes  in 
"  groups  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  county  of  Down  ? 
"  And  what  would  be  the  effeft  of  fuch  plantations? — The 
'*  application  is  obvious. 

««  Neverthelefs,  ftrong  and  convincing  as  thefe  reafons 
"  for  an  Union  are,  I  do  not  depend  on  them  for  fuccefs  in 
"  the  prefent  cafe.  *  For  that  man  muft  be  very  ignorant 
"  of  human  nature,  who  expects  to  fubdue  deep-rooted  pre- 
**  judice,  merely  by  the  force  of  reafoning,  But  there  is  a 

"  tide 

*  Written  Oftober  i9tb,  1785. 
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"  tide  in  human  affairs  to  which  prejudice  itjelf  mujl  yie 
"  because  it  cannot  refift  //." 

At  this  moment,  if  the  good  fenfe  of  Ireland  be  not 
fupreme,  and  all  paflion  put  down,  (he  may  be  loft.  It  is 
an  univerfal  crifis  of  men  and  things.  And  no  man  can  fay 
upon  what  centre  or  bafts  they  will  repofe.  Amidft  this 
general  concuiTion,  and  the  particular  fhock  of  Ireland* 
where  is  her  fafety  ?  Is  it  in  her  own  arms  ?  Certainly  not. 
"  Non  exercitus  neque  thefauri  praefidia  regni  funt,  verurn 
"  amici."  (Sal.)  As  to  the  coloflal  power  which  tramples 
upon  the  globe,  the  more  it  (hakes  it,  the  fooner  it  will 
fall.  Amulfl:  the  concuiTions  of  this  moment  it  trembles. 
The  party  in  Ireland  which  cries  to  it  for  protection,  fhould 
reflect  !  The  other  party  in  Ireland,  which  cries  to  England 
for  protection,  fhould  alfo  reflect  !  This  moment  is  big  with 
the  fate  of  both. 

"  The  Americans  and  the  Engiifli  could  not  agree  about 
"  the  very  fame  points,  on  which  the  Irifh.  and  Englifb, 
'*  now  differ.  The  Americans  expe6ted  to  enjoy  all  pro- 
"  te&ion,  and  every  kind  of  benefit,  by  their  connexion 
"  with  England,  but  abfolutely  refufed  to  bear  any  part  of 
"  the  common  burden.  For  they  declared  fuch  a  ftipula- 
"  tion  to  be  a  furrender  of  their  unalienable  rights.  Trfe 
"  inevitable  confequence  was  either  a  feparation,  or  an 
"  Union.  Happily  for  England,  an  Union,  on  account  of 
"  the  diftance  being  impracticable,  a  total  feparation  ne- 
"  ceffarily  took  place. 

"  Refpe&ing  Ireland,  one  or  otber  of  the  fame  conie- 
"  quences  muft  inevitably  follow.  For  after  tropes  and 
"  figures  have  been  let  off  without  number,  after  torrents 
"  of  eloquence  have  been  poured  forth,  much  paper  blotted, 
"  and  much  ink  fpilt, — RECOURSE  MUST  BE  HAD  AT 

"    LAST,    EITHER  TO     A  SEPARATION,-— O  R    TO     AN 

"  UNION. 
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"  UNION.  For  plainly  there  is  no  other  alternative  ;-— 
"  no  o'ber  medium  to  be  difcovered,  or  cement  which  cart 
"  laft  for  any  length  of  time. 

"  Probably  in  the  firft  onfet,  and  during  the  paroxyfm 
"  of  the  patriotic  fit, — a  total  Separation  may  be  refolved 
"  upon,  according  to  the  unalienable  do&rines  of  Locke 
"  and  Molineux,  Price  and  PriefUey,  and  according  to  the 
"  pattern  fet  by  the  Americans.  In  which  cafe  it  will  be 
"  the  wifdom  and  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  to  remain  a 
"  fpe&ator,  as  unconcerned  as  poffible,  by  giving  thefe  mif- 
"  guided  zealots  no  manner  of  difturbance  in  the.profecution 
"  of  their  wild  fcheme,  but  letting  them  feel  their  own  in- 
"  fignificance,  by  their  fmarting  under  the  lafh  of  their 
"  own  folly.  This  will  much  fooner  bring  them  to  a  juffc 
"  way  of  thinking,  than  any  compulfive  meafures  whatever. 
"  For,  after  having  made  the  trial,  they  will  gladly  ac- 
"  cept  of  thofe  conditions  and  of  fuch  an  Union,  as  they 
"  had  fpurned  at  before  with  contempt  and  indignation. 
"  Therefore  it  is  evident  to  any  man,  who  will  reafon 
"  coolly  on  the  natural  courfe  of  human  affairs,  that,  the 
"  fhorteft  and  moft  direct  road  to  an  Union  between  Great 
"  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  firft  to  let  the  hot-headed  among 
"  the  Irifh  nation  both  fee,  and  feel  what  they  fhall  get, 
"  or  rather  what  they  mutt  infallibly  lofe  by  their/0vw//« 
"  Independence,  and  the  ncceflary  confequence  of  it, — a 
"  SEPARATION." 

Rather  let  Ireland  foberly  reflecl:,  how  Britain  rofe, 
nnder  the  fublime  fan6tion  of  her  Government,  through 
commerce,  from  nothing  into  fomething,  and  from  fomething 
into  greatnefs.  For,  fhe  who  commands  the  fea,  commands 
commerce ;  (he  who  commands  the  commerce,  commands 
the  wealth  ;  and  fhe  who  commands  the  wealth  of  the  world, 

muft 
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muft  command  the  world  itfelf.  To  an  Union  of  this 
nature  then  Ireland  is  called.  That  or  Separation  is  before 
her. 

If  Holland  vanquifhed  Nature,  though  the  four  elements 
all  combined  warred  again!*  her,  and  rofe  by  commerce  to 
opulence  and  power,  what  then  may  Ireland  expect  into 
whofe  lap  Nature  has  poured  a  profufion  of  her  bleflings  ? 
Give  her  but  ftability  *  and  repole,  under  an  Incorporative 
Union,  and  the  dreams  of  avarice  will  not  outftrip  her 
profperity.  What  has  the  poor  and  barren  Scotland  done 
under  the  aufpices  of  an  Union ;  and  what  (hall  not  Ireland 
do,  teeming  with  all  the  treafures  of  the  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  f  kingdoms:  with  fuch  ports,  climates,  foil^ 
rivers,  harbours,  and  pofition  upon  the  globe  :  with  an 
a&ive,  ftrong,  and  robuft  race  of  men,  quick  in  their  per- 
ceptions and  folid  in  their  combinations  ?  Conftituted  as 
Europe  now  is,  power  is  manifeftlyin  proportion  to  wealth, 
and  wealth  m.uft  ever  be  in  proportion  to  commerce.  Ire- 
land therefore  poflefTes  the  means  of  power  to  a  degree  that 
all  the  advantages  of  Nature  can  beftow,  or  art  may  procure, 
if  (he  has  fecurity  and  peace.  Whe'n  thefe  are  cftablilhed 
by  Incorporation  with  Britain,  all  the  Teas  of  the  univerfe 
will  be  enriched  by  the  burdens  of  her  'commerce,  and  her 
bofom  be  for  ever  clofed  againft  indigent  idlenefs,  indigent 

venality, 

*  The  opulence  of  England  will  then  promote  the-  commerce 
and  agriculture  of  Ireland. 

f  It  is  ftated  on  the  firft  authority  that  the  mineral  treafures  of 
'Ireland  are  equal,  if  not  beyond,  thofe  of  any  other  country  in 
'Europe.  If  fecurity  then  be  once  eftablifhed,  what  may  not  the 
wealth  of  Englifh  companies  dig  out  of  thefe  mines  ?  Were  it 
not  wife  in  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin,  to  make  mineralogy  a  part 
of  their  fyftem  of  Education  ;  that  gentlemen  might  know  the 
value  of  their  property,  or  profefnonal  men  be  brought  up  t« 
inquire  into  it  ? 
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venality,  indigent    avarice  and  ambition,   againft  indigence 
and  rebellion. 

Should  it  however  be  urged,  that  the  value  of  property  in 
and  about  Dublin  muft  be  dim'mifhed  by  the  decreafe  of  po- 
pulation, or  change  of  trade  to  other  ports  ;  firft,  we  deny 
the  pofition,  as  unfounded:  and  next,  if  the  ground  of  the 
pofition  were  true,  fo  much  the  better.  But  it  is  falfe  on 
the  clear  views  of  trade  which  have  been  given  before.  It 
is  falfe,  becaufe  the  numbers  which  will  be  fummoned  *  to 
attend  the  Britifh  Parliament  will  be  comparatively  incon- 
fiderable  to  thofe  which  will  not  be  fummoned.  And  it  is 
falfe,  becaufe,  increafed  Commerce  muft  give  increafed  wealth 
and  population,  and  confequently  increafe  the  value  of  land 
and  houfes  about  Dublin. 

But,  fuppofe  that  all  this  were  not  true,  (anJ  it  were  a 
fuppofition  in  the  very  teeth  of  truth, — but  fuppofe,  that 
part  of  the  Commerce  were  to  pafs  to  Galway,  Corkt  Derry, 
or  Belfaji.  So  much  the  better!  Becaufe  manufactures 
could  be  tendered  more  cheap,  where  there  islefs  luxury  and 
lefs  population.  This  is  the  grand  frcret  for  fuccef?,  in 
commercial  emulation  :  all  the  refults  of  fkill  and  capital  are 
lo  produce  cheapnefs,  and  enable  the  manufacturer  to  under- 
fell  others,  in  foreign  markets.  Again,  it  is  fo  much  the 

better, 

*  The  number  of  Peers  may  be  perhaps  about  32.  There'are  at 
prefent  41  Itifh  Nobles,  who  are  Peers  in  Britain  :  and  there  are 
about  81  Irifh  Peers,  refidents  in  Britain — confequently  as  out  of 
thefe,  feveral,  if  not  moft  perhaps  of  the  3*  Peers  may  be  chofen, 
where  will  be  the  great  diminution  of  refident  Peers  in  Ireland  ? — 
As  to  the  Commons,  the  number  may  be  about  100:  Now  it  is  a 
well-known  fa<5l,  that  the  leading  Commoners  of  Ireland  fpend  a 
certain  portion  of  each  year  in  England,  and  more  than  may  be 
necefiary  for  the  attendance  on  Parliament.  It  will  therefore  be  in 
reality  but  a  shange  of  feafon  as  to  the  time  of  abfence,  as  it  is 
prefumed  that  they  will,  like  all  other  country  Gentlemen,  be  glad 
to  get  their  releafe  and  betake  themfelves  to  their  dcmefnes,  domef- 
tic  fcenes,  and  rural  anmfements. 
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better,  from  the  convenience  f«r  external  commerce.  But 
on  the  contrary,  fuppofe  that  there  were  not  any  of  thefe 
advantages  of  cheapnefs  and  convenience  tc  extend  the  fcals 
of  commerce  :  and  fuppofe  further,  that  the  trade  thus  trans- 
ferred would  not  increafe,  (which  is  impoflible,x  ft  ill  after 
all  thefe  fuppofitions  againft  reafon  and  againft  experience, 
we  fay  that  it  matters  not  to  the  Nation  at  large,  whether  it 
receives  its  treafures  with  ihe  right  or  left  hand.  Or  rather 
indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  that  it  mould  ac- 
cumulate opulence  with  two  hands,  rather  than  with  one, 
and  have  the  other  withered.  Dublin  fhould  rejoice,  if  Ire- 
land were  to  become  a  Briareus  of  Commerce. 

Diffufwe  happinefs,  arifing  from  general  induftry  and 
wealth,  is  the  greateft  blefling  of  a  (late.  Let  not  Dublin 
then  realize  the  fable  of  the  war  of  the  members.  An  over- 
grown head  is  the  emblem  of  difeafe,  and  ufually  forebodes 
death.  The  fkilful  architect  proportions  his  bafe  to  his  ca- 
pital. And  no  Statuary  would  weakly  hope  to  fupport  ihc 
head  of  a  CoIofTus  upon  the  trunk  of  a  Pigmy. 

The  views  of  found  policy  and  true  patriotifm  embrace 
the  intereil  of  an  entire  people,  or  a  whole  empire  ;  and  re- 
ject falfe  calculations  of  individual  or  local  advantage.  But 
fuppofe  that  this  maxim,  which  is  an  eternal  truth,  were 
falfe  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  were  to  be 
guided  folely  by  felf-intereft  :  Still  in  their  purfuit  of  riches, 
it  is  not  amidfl  the  diffipations  of  the  Great,  nor  amidft  the 
hllenefs  and  corruption  of  their  trains  during  Parliament, 
that  they  will  find  them.  It  is  amidft  flax  and  wool  and 
workshops.  *(  To  increafe  the  riches  of  a  kingdom,"  faid 
the  celebrated  Colbert,  on  a  confutation  relative  to  com- 
merce, "  we  mufl  find  out  manufactures  to  give  employ- 
"  ment  to  the  poor,  and  work  to  the  idle.  Flax,  (ilk,  and 
<(  wool  are  our  objects."  Through  the  medium  of  fuch 

wealth, 
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wealth,  luxury  will  not  breathe  its  corrupt  influence  on  the 
capital :  ioftead  of  riot  there  will  be  decency,  order,  and 
opulence  ;  inftead  of  (hops  there  will  be  ware-houfes.  Diffi- 
pation  and  immoral  extravagance  may,  like  whirlwinds,  rifle 
one  place  to  ratfe  up  heaps  in  another:  but  riches  thus  rapidly 
collected,  are  as  rapidly  diflipated.  Riches  are  in  truth,  a 
moral  poifon ;  yet  like  natural  poifons,  which  after  palling 
through  certain  operations  become  not  only  medicine  but 
wholefome  food,  fo  do  they  become  the  fupport  of  fociety. — 
And  befide,  if  from  gold,  luxurious  vices  originate  ;  from 
poverty,  crimes  are  produced.  But  the  fpecific  againft  both 
is  honeft  induftry. 

To  this  teft  let  all  the  oppofition  of  the  capital  be  brought, 
and  the  inhabitants  will  foon  perceive,  that  if  their  Parlia- 
ment Houfe  could  be  converted  into  the  feat  of  a  New  Manu- 
facture, or  mould  it  be  transformed  into  a  Woollen-hall  like 
that  of  Leeds,  the  change  would  be  advantageous  and  bene- 
ficial both  to  themfelves,  and  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  commerce  that  has  freed  Kings  from  flavery  and  peo- 
ple from  oppreflion.  If  therefore  the  grounds  of  complaint, 
foftrongly  urged  by  the  aflbciation  of  united  Irifhmen,  have, 
(which  we  do  not  admit)  real  exiftence,  commerce  is  an  in- 
fallible remedy.  And  if  they  have  not  exiftence,  commerce 
is  the  fource  of  glory,  fplendor,  opulence,  and  happinefs. — 
For  the  acquifition  of  all  which,  Incorporation  is  the  Char- 
ter. 

But  will  any  of  thofe  advantages  be  enjoyed  without  In- 
corporation ?  Saparation  follows,  according  to  the  authority 
of  Dean  Tucker  ;  and  according  to  arguments  and  confidera- 
tions  which  will  appear  in  their  proper  place.  Since  then 
one  of  thofe  two  events  muft  refult,  we  fhall  lay  before  men 
no  uncertain  Data  in  the  Documents  of  Commerce,  where- 

by 
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by  they  may  calculate  what  they  have  to  hope  from  Britifh 
connexion  and  incorporation,  and  what  they  are  to  fear  in 
its  lofs. 

IRISH     COMMERCE     DURING    THE     LAST   CENTURY, 
FROM    1698   TO  1798. 

£-      <•* 

In  1698  her  balance  of  Commerce  amount- 
ed to  400,220  o  Q 

In  1 703,  unable  to  fupport  her  Civil  Efta- 
blimment,  the  Commons  laid  her  "  dt- 
plorablt  /late"  before  the  Queen.  ,.  - 

From  1768  to  1779  the  average  balance         600,000     o  o 

In  I  779,  as  in  the  year  i  703  (fee  Wood- 
fall's  Report  of  Mr.  Burgh's  fpeech  in 
the  Irifa  Houfe  of  Commons,  Aug.  12, 
1785)  -• 

In  1785  Exports  to  Britain  2,500,000 
Imports  from  ditto  1,000,000 

Balance  1,500,000     O  O 

[Here  it  fhould  be  remarked  that  thefe 
Irifh  Exports  were  admitted  duty  free 
into  Britain  :  and  that  on  every  article 
of  Britim  import,  a  revenue  was  raifed 
in  Ireland.  The  confumption  of  Iriih 
linens  at  this  period  was  only  20  mil- 
lions of  yards,  (it  is  now  about  52,) 
and  to  favour  this,  Britain  taxed  herfelf 
annually  450,000!.  (he  laid  an  heavy 
duty  on  Ruffian  and  German  linens, 
and  paid  an  advance  price  for  the  Irifh 
ones.  The  confequence  is  before  us 
in  the  immcnfe  increafe  of  the  linen 

£  trade 
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trade  at  this  day.  But  her  influence  over  £.         s.  d. 

the  linen  trade  may  be  afcertained  from 
another  fact  of  the  fame  date,  not  lefs 
convincing,  though  alarming.  In  1750 
Ireland  exported  more  fail  cloth  than 
(he  imported :  but  at  that  period  Bri- 
tain commenced  a  bounty  on  the  export 
of  their  own  fail  cloth.  The  confe- 
quence  was  the  total  ruin  of  that  manu- 
facture. For  in  ii%^none  was  exported 
from  Ireland,  and  1 80,000  yards  annu- 
ally imparted.] 

In  1795  Irifh  Imports  into  one  Port,  viz,, 
London  2,209,501!.  35.  ^ 

Britifh  Manufactures 

from  Ireland  to         168,687!.  i8s.  4d. 

Balance  from  only  one 

Port  in  favour  of  Ireland  2,040,8 13     50 

In  the  year  i  785  Irifii  linens  brought  in  two  millions  an- 
nually to  that  country  :  but  we  perceive  from  the  lad  ftate- 
ment,  that  the  balance  from  one  fingle  port  exceeded  this 
amount  by  40,813!.  But  we  (hall  further  fee  how  through 
Englifli  ports,  extenfive  capitals,  and  dealings,  the  linens 
have  found  their  way  to  foreign  places  to  an  immenfe 
amount :  and  fo  muft  it  be  with  other  fabrics.  Such  is  the 
foftering  hand  and  participation  of  Britifti  commerce !  From 
the  following  ftatement  laid  before  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  which  (hows  the  profperity  of  the  linen 
trade,  an  important  leflbn  may  be  learned  by  Ireland. 
Trim  Linens  exported  from  England,  in 

three  quarters,  to  O&.  10,  1/97,  157,681      16  o 

Ditto  in  three  quarters,  to  O&.  1798,          276,929     15  6 

Increafe 


Increafe  In  three  quar- 
ters, and  during  the 
rtbMtn  jf.  1 1 9,247  19  6 

If  we  may  calculate  a 
fourth  quarter  on 
this  ratio  in  order  to 
make  up  a  year's  in- 
crtaft  29,811  19  loh 

Total  of  one  year'*  in- 

creafe    during   the 

Rebellion  j£-»49>O59   '9     4h 

It  appears  alfo  that  a  century  fence  (1698)  her  balance  of 
commerce  with  the  WHOLE  WORLD  was  lefs  than  one  fifth 
what  it  now  is  with  one  Port  in  Britain  :  and  that  thirty  years 
fince,  her  balance  of  commerce  with  the  whole  world  was 
about  one  fourth  of  what  it  now  is  with  a  jingle  Port  in  Bri- 
tain. The  application  of  thofe  fa&s  to  the  advantages  of 
Britifh  Commerce,  to  be  increafed  through  Incorporation  or 
loft  through  Separation,  are  obvious.  Befides,  we  (hould 
confider  that  England  fupplies*  Ireland  with  fait,  forfifheries 
and  provifions:  hops,  that  fhe  cannot  grow :  tin,  that  (he 
has  not:  bark,  that  fhe  cannot  procure  eifewhere:  coals, 
without  duty  ;  though  her  own  fubje£b  pay  two,  three,  and 
four  (hillings  a  chaldron  duty  for  coals  fent  coaftways,  and  in 
London,  feven  (hillings. 

In  the  eftablifhment  of  all  manufactures,  and  to  which 
we  look  through  the  fecurity  of  Incorporation,  there  are 
two  leading  obje£b.  The  firft  is,  cheapnefs  as  to  provifion 
and  labour,  and  that  is  in  Ireland  :  the  next  is  a  near,  Cure, 

and 

*  See  Woodfall's  Debate,  Auguft  is,  1785,  in  the  Commons  of 
Ireland,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  fpeech. 
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and  extenfive  market,  and  this  is  in  England.  Consequently, 
with  a  good  climate,  equal  natural  powers,  cheaper  food, 
and  lower  labour,  the  {kill  and  capital  of  England  will  find 
its  way  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  fell  to  England :  and  with 
fuperior  fituation,  and  ports  for  commerce,  the  {kill  and 
capital  of  England  will  find  its  way  to  Ireland  to  fell  to,  and 
underfell  all  the  world. 

Under  Incorporation,  commercial  jealoufy  mud  fubfide, 
and  each  country  forgetting  rivalfhip,  enjoy  its  own  na- 
tural and  artificial  advantages,  for  their  refpecYive  and 
united  benefits.  One  nation  will  purfue  that  manufacture 
•which  it  can  fabricate  with  moft  profit  ;  and  buy  from  the 
other  what  it  can  render  better  and  cheaper.  The  commu- 
nication between  their  refpe&ive  markets  will  be  encourag- 
ed by  a  mutual  preference ;  and  consolidated  and  united 
they  will  foon  out-rival  all  the  ftrangers  of  the  univerfe. 

Commercial  jealoufy  has  been  too  long  irritating  both 
countries.  It  has  been  increafed,  and  political  jealoufy 
has  been  roufed  by  two  Independent  Legiflatures.  If  the 
powers  of  the  two  nations,  thus  connected,  yet  jealous, 
be  feparately  employed  for  commercial  and  civil  aggrandife- 
ment,  is  it  poffible  that  their  political  Union  mud  not  be 
(hocked?  Separation  of  intered  mud  inevitably  occafion 
feparation  of  connexion.  Has  it  npt  neaHy  produced  it  at 
this  day  ? 

If  we  view  for  a  moment  the  hiftory  of  dates,  we  may 
fafely  fay,  on  the  analogy  of  fa&s,  that  Ireland  mud,  in  the 
wilded  fcheme  of  Republican  freedom,  ever  be  a  connected 
flate.  The  plan  of  rebellious  Separations  demondrates  this 
truth :  for  it  looked  to  connexion  with  France.  But  no- 
thing fave  human  phrenzy,  could  have  conceived  or  fup- 
ported  this  extravagant  purpcfe.  Let  the  fituation  of  Irer 
land  internal  and  external  be  examined  :  where  is  there  more 
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civil  freedom?  where  can  men  have  fuch  advantages  as  to 
commerce  and  protection  ?  For,  protection,  and  powerful 
protection  me  muft  have  with  fuch  internal  weaknefs  and 
fuch  a  line  of  coaft.  Where  then  fuch  advantages,  as  to 
protection  and  commerce  ?  Befides,  no  country  on  the 
globe  would  connect  with  Ireland,  but  on  terms  of  benefit, 
contribution  and  conceflion.  What  nation  upon  earth  then, 
would  give,  or  could  give  fuch  protection  or  fuch  terms, 
as  Britain  ?  Let  the  map  of  the  world  be  examined  :  Let 
the  power  of  each  empire  be  balanced:  Let  the  interefts  of 
each  ftate  be  fifted  :  Let  the  politics  of  all  Europe  be  con- 
fidered  :  and  then  let  it  be  faid,  if  the  Commerce,  the  Con- 
Jlitutiony  the  Religions  of  Ireland  could  or  can  owe  their 
fafety,  but  to  Britim  connexion  alone  ?  That  connexion 
indeed  is  an  axiom  in  politics  fo  felf-evident,  that  it  is  the 
fixed  principle  of  the  wife  man,  and  the  canting  pretence 
of  the  cunning  knave.  But  that  connexion  will  not,  cannot 
fubfiit  with  radical  principles  of  feparation.  For,  the  truth 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  where  there  is  feparatton  of 
intere/l,  ftparation  of  connexion  muft  follow.  Whereas,  by 
Incorporation,  fecurity,  freedom,  opulence,  and  power  are 
offered  :  far  better  than  French  Republics,  or  Utopian 
Direclories. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  why  does  Britain  offer  Incorpora- 
tion, ai\d  fuch  participation  of  benefits — timeo  Danaa  dona 
ferentes  ?  Moft  truly,  on  the  principle  of  felf-intereft ; 
liberality  is  the  wife  man's  egotifm.  The  felf-imereft  of 
Britain  is,  at  this  day,  underftood  to  be  infeparable  from 
the  intereft  of  Ireland:  her  ftrength  is  Britain's  ftrength; 
her  greatnefs  Britain's  glory.  She  offers  Incorporation,  be-* 
caufe  (he  is  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  the  connexion.  She 
is  anxious  to  give  fecurity  to  Ireland,  becaufe  (he  is  thus 
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.giving*  fecurity  to  herfelf;  becaufe  Ireland  fupports  her 
navigation ;  f  fupplie«  her  commerce  with  raw  materials  in 
linen-yarn,  woollen-yarn  and  hides;  becaufe  it  gives  her 
provifions,  money,  ||  men,  J  and  importance  in  the  conn- 
deration  of  Foreign  Powers ;  becaufe  it  is  for  Britain,  be- 
yond the  rampart  of  her  rocks  and  the  deep  moat  of  the 
ocean,  a  citadel  that  fhe  can  furround  with  her  invincible 
walls. 

Thefe  are  the  important  reafons  why  fhe  would  embofom 
her  in  her  bleflings.  Will  Ireland  then  embrace  them  and 
unite,  or  will  me  feparate  ? 

Separated,  Ireland  mud  be  at  war  or  peace  with  Britain. 
Firft :  if  (he  be  at  war,  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Britain,  the  confequence  may  be  death  to  Britain 

if 

*  Had  Britain  an  enemy  in  Ireland,  and  were  fhe  thus  fituated 
between  two  hoftile  lines  Eaft  and  Weft,  what  an  extent  of  coaft 
would  fhe  have  to  guard  againft  on  both  fides  and  to  protedt  at 
home  ?  How  would  her  commerce  be  endangered  and  hemmed 
in  on  every  point  ?  How  would  fhe  be  expofed  to  invafion  ?  The 
paflage  from  Ireland  requires  but  boats  and  a  fhort  fpace  of  time. 

f  The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  employs,  as  we 
have  heard,  about  half  the  tonnage  of  Englifh  commerce  in  Europe. 
R  Befides  victualling  the  Navy,  £c.  Ireland  is  become  a  granary 
for  England.  It  contains  about  feventeen  million  acres,  which, 
though  inferior  in  tillage,  are  fuperior  in  nature  to  the  lands  in 
England.  For,  even  in  this  ftate,  when  they  would  require  about 
80  millions  (or  5!.  per  acre)  to  bring  them  to  the  fame  degree  of 
cultivation  as  thofe  in  England,  Mr.  A.  Young  eftimates  their  acre- 
able  rental  to  be  equal.  We  have  before  faid  that  we  believe  this 
eftimate  to  be  under  the  reality  ;  however,  it  gives  twelve  million 
750  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

§  The  population  of  Ireland  is  not  fo  high  as  ftated  in  the  late 
examination  before  the  Parliament  in  that  country.  This  was  but 
an  opinion  ;  whereas,  it  appears  from  the  hearth  money  books^ 
that  it  is  beneath  five  millions,  but  above  four ;  perhaps  it  may 
be  midway  between  both. 


if  (he  <Joes  not  fubdue  Ireland.  And  if  (he  does  fubdue  her  : 
the  docVir»e  of  prevention,  againft  a  cafe  recurring  fo  awful 
in  its  eflfe&s,  may  enforce  the  total  deftru&ion  of  Ireland. 

But  next  fuppofe  Ireland  not  at  war  with  England  :  then 
according  to  thofe  imperious  dictates,  which  policy  muft 
prefcribe  for  Britain,  and  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
balance  of  Power,  Ireland  muft  not  throw  herfelf  into  the 
fcale  of  France.  If  it  does,  war  is  declared  :  and  the  re- 
fults  follow,  which  have  been  already  (rated. 

But  fuppofe  that  thefe  refults  were  not  to  follow:  would 
the  cafe  of  Ireland,  united  with  France,  be  improved  ?  It 
would  then  indeed  wear  chains.  And  though  embellifhed 
with  a  falfe  name,  would  they  be  the  lighter?  If  it  looks 
for  freedom  in  French  fraternity,  it  is  to  be  fooli(h  beyond 
the  privilege  of  paflion.  But  if  arguments,  if  fa£ts,  that  the 
power  of  controverfy  cannot  change,  may  add  weight  to 
opinion,  hear  the  French  themfelves :  judge  them  both  by 
their  words  and  actions.  * 

Suppofe  however  that  French  fraternity  were  a  kind  em- 
brace, and  not  a  preflure  incompatible  with  exigence  in 
wealth  or  independence — the  fuppofuion  is  however  abfurd 
• — but  what  would  be  the  refult  ?  f  "  France  would  be 
rendered  both  the  weaker  and  the  poorer,  by  thus  acquiring 
an  Ifland  fo  difficult  to  be  governed,  and  fo  very  expenfive 
to  be  maintained."  Consequently  though  Ireland  began  in 
peace,  fhe  would  be  forced  into  war ;  though  (he  began  in 
liberty  (he  would  be  forced  into  flavery :  though  (he  began 
in  dreams  of  wealth,  (he  would  die  in  the  pangs  of  poverty, 
blood,  and  civil  abjection. 

Again : 

*  See  enumeration  of  the  contributions,  confifcations,  and  re- 
quifition*  of  the  French  Nation,  with  an  account  of  the  countries 
revolutionized  fince  the- commencement  of  the  prcfent  war. 
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Again :  fuppofe  Ireland  not  at  war  but  at  peace  with 
England,  and  in  amity  with  France,  or  a  Province  of  France, 
which  ever  is  mod:  pleafing :  even  in  this  cafe,  though 
Britain  and  Ireland  be  feparated,  "  *  the  courfe  of  trade 
will  be  ruled  by  intereft  and  by  no  other  motive.  There- 
fore fo  long  as  the  Engliih  market  will  be  the  moft  eligible, 
fo  long  the  Irifh  will  give  Great  Britain  the  preference  to 
other  countries."  And  confequently'Britain  will  i>e  hire  of 
the  trade  without  the  expence  of  protection. 

But  further ;  fuppofe  the  Englim  were  to  reject  them 
from  their  market — what  then  becomes  of  Ireland  ?  Will 
America  take  all  her  linens  ?  How  blind  are  men  who  view 
objeds  through  the  medium  of  enthufiafm  and  paflion  !  This 
however  is  at  leaft  a  period  for  common  prudence  and  com- 
mon experience  to  teach  mankind.  But  will  Ireland  trade 
to  France,  when  driven  out  from  England  ?  "  It  is  impofllble 
for  her  to  trade  with  her  to  any  advantage.  For,  fhe  uiuft 
be  a  lofer  in  almoft  every  article.  She  can  fend  none  of 
her  manufactures  into  France,  becaufe  they  are  rendered 
much  cheaper  in  that  country.  And  (he  can  import  nothing 
from  thence,  but  what  has  a  tendency  to  make  her  people 
idle  inftead  of  induftrious." 

Thus  then  {lands  the  cafe  of  Ireland :  on  the  deciflon  of 
which  the  exiftence  of  that  ftate  depends,  and  in  which 
the  repofe  and  fecurity  of  the  Britiih  Empire  are  deeply  in- 
volved. 

From  this  point  Ireland  is  to  afcend  or  defcend.  Some 
change  muft,  and  will  take  place  :  and  though  it  bf  not  im- 
mediate, total  reparation  will  inevitably  enfue,  if  a  real  Union, 
or  Incorporation  of  the  Parliaments  be  not  adopted.  But  by 
this  meafurc  will  the  Conftitution  be  altered  ?  No !  all  the 
eflential  good  will  be  thus  retained,  and  th«  contingent  evil, 

•which 
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Vhich  has  been  fo  loudly  murmured  agalnft,  got  rid  of. 
The  complaints  of  one  party  againft  fa&ion  and  its  confe- 
quences  muft  ceafe  :  and  the  complaints  of  the  other  againft 
fubverfion  of  the  Conftitution  can  be  heard  no  more.  The 
object  is  not  to  apply  temporary  palliatives  to  the  one,  nof 
to  roughly  amputate  the  newly-acquired  powers  of  the 
other.  Far  other  wife  !  The  Union  proceeds  upon  radical 
principles,  that  its  operation  may  be  perpetual  againft  dif- 
order.  The  prefent  conflict  has  coft  hisMajefty  10  millions 
of  money  and  40,000  fubje&s  in  Ireland.  Muft  not  every 
man  be  protected  againft  his  mare  in  fuch  calamities :  the 
high  and  eminent,  and  the  low  and  humble?  Should  not  both 
religions  be  fnatched  from  a  Revolutionary  death  ?  Muft  not 
all  property  be  faved  from  Republican  rapacity  ?  And  fince 
we  have  but  one  Conftitutiori  and  one  King,  mould  we  not 
have  but  one  Senate,  one  fword,  one  purfe,  one  profperity, 
fhould  we  not  form  one  United  and  Imperial  Britain  ? 

Thus  all  parties  will  ftand  under  a  greater  fcale  of  pro- 
tecting vigilance ;  and  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  none  be 
ftunted  by  the  abfence  of  the  Court.  But  while  the  Vice- 
roy remains  for  all  the  wife  celerity  and  difpatch  of  Execa- 
tive  Government,  the  proportions  of  power,  and  the  felec- 
tion  of  merit,  and  the  juft  pretenfions  of  all,  will  be  fixed 
upon  a  broader  and  fecurer  bafis  — the  folid  claims  of  virtue 
and  of  talents. 

The  fourth  objection  is, — that  an  In  corporative  Union 
tends  ultimately  to  Reparation . 

This  aflertion  we  deny.  For,  if  the  caufes  of  feparation, 
that  is,  if  the  elements  of  difcord  be  difolved,  all  combina- 
tions for  this  purpofe  will  ceafe.  And,  that  grounds  of 
folid  conciliation  are  contained  in  the  meafure  of  incorpora- 
tion, we  doubt  not  that  the  conflicting  parties  of  this 
moment,  will  find,  upon  difpaffionate  deliberation. 
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The  one  body  of  men  confifts  of  thofe  who  founded  their 
pujpofes  of  reparation  upon  the  wrongs  of  Parliamentary 
fattiom  ;  we  take  their  own  ftatements  in  order  to  convince 
them  upon  the  fame  point  of  ftrength,  in  which  they  have 
been  pleafed  to  place  their  motives.  The  other  party  con- 
fifts of  thofe  men,  who,  roufed  at  the  meditated  fubverjion 
of  Government,  have  been  victorious  in  its  prefervation. 

Since,  therefore,  Parliamentary  factions  on  one  fide,  and 
annihilation  of    the     Conftitution     on     the     other,    form 
the    .grounds    of    complaint,    a  competent     and     fpecific 
remedy   for    both   will     be    found    in     the    Incorporative 
Union.     It  is  the  vehicle  of  diflblution  for  all  the  caufes  of 
reparation  fo  loudly  urged  by  the  one;  and  confequently  for 
all  the  effects  fo  juftly  dreaded  by  the  other  :  to  the  one,  it 
will  give  (inftead  of  a  party-government,  or  the  rule  of  a 
Minifterial  Cabinet,  as  they  ftate  it)  the  unparalleled  bleflT- 
ings  of  a  Britim  Government ;  and,  to  the  other,  perfect 
fecurity  for  the  (lability  of  this  unequalled  Government. — 
The  Catholic  will  no  longer  have  an  ambitious  and  neigh- 
bouring zealot,  as  he  calls  the  I  rim  Proteftant,  who  is  to 
rule  over  him;  nor  the  Proteftant  have  a  bigotted  and  en- 
vious Catholic,  as  he  terms  him,  to  endanger  his  property 
or  his  power.     But  both  fe&s  will  be  unalterably  fecure 
againft  each  other  in  the  very  fource  and  origin  of  their 
complaints. 

The  fecurity  of  the  Catholic  is  obvious  in  the  total  re- 
moval of  the  caufes :  and  the  Proteftant  may  fully  perceive 
his  fecurty  in  the  effects,  when  rebellion  can  have  neither 
beginning  nor  end :  that  is,  when  the  Parliament,  whether 
complained  of  as  the  injlrument,  or  viewed  as  the  objeft  of 
ambition,  be  incorporated  with  the  Britifh  Legiflature. 
But,  {hould  it  ftill  be  afked,  how  will  this  incorporation  of 
Parliament  give  more  fecurity  than  at  prefent,  againft  thofe 
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who  really  plot  for  feparation,  and  whofe  complaints  are 
but  a  mafk  ?  The  anfwer  is,  that,  when  this  Parliament  is 
fecured  to  one,  and  cannot  injure  the  other  by  incorporation, 
then  the  Empire  will  decidedly  protect  itfelf  againft  any 
branch  or  body,  that  (hould  rife  to  violate  the  unqueftion- 
able  blefTmgs  of  its  Conftitution.  Then,  indeed,  all  cdm- 
plaints  muft  be  utterly  vain  ;  becaufe  no  juft  caufe  for  them 
can  fubfift,  and  becaufe  this  will  be  known  to  the  empire 
at  large ;  whereas,  at  prefent,  the  knowledge  with  refpeQ: 
to  Ireland,  is  really  little,  and  that  little  much  obfcured. 
It  is  but  the  loud  burft  of  explofion,  which  is  heard  at 
a  diftance,  but  of  which  the  caufe  cannot  be  feen  nor 
examined. 

But,  fuppofe  unfounded  complaints  mould  arife,  and 
arm  for  feparation,  what  would  be  the  refult  ? — The  reply- 
to  this  queftion  may  alfo  quiet  the  apprehenfion  of  fome 
men,  who  ftate  that  the  Catholics  do  not  now  defire  legif- 
lative  privilege  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ferves  them  as  a 
blind  camp,  which  occupies  attention  while  they  feek  fuccefs 
in  another  quarter,  in  phyfical  not  legiflative  power.  Let  this 
be  admitted  :  and  the  anfwer  is,  that,  fo  long  as  the  two 
nations  are  in  reality  feparated,  (though  nominally  and  ap- 
parently united,)  inftcad  of  being  incorporated  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  no  part  can  be  influenced  without  the  other,  fo 
long  their  interefts  are  evidently  not  the  fame,  and  their 
mifchiefs  cannot  be  evidently  and  mutually  felt.  But  if 
really  incorporated,  they  then  conftitute  one  and  the  fame 
point ;  they  are  then  indivifible  in  their  dangers,  and  mult 
rife  or  fall  together. — And  herein  is  contained  the  {lability 
of  the  Irifh  Conftitution.  The  numbers  to  preferve  thefe 
bleflings  to  themfelves  will  be  as  fourteen  to  three ; — the 
numbers  to  deftroy  them  are  now  three  againft  one.  Con- 
ftquemly,  it  muft  appear  from  hence,  that  as  by  phyfical 
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force  fecurity  is  eftahlimed— that  as  by  the  force  of  interest 
it  is  no  lefs  firmly  eftablifhed  ;  therefore,  upon  thofe  two 
principal  and  great  grounds  of  force  and  intereft,  no  fepar 
ration  can  follow, 

Mereover — the  Proteftants,  in  general,  ftate  (notwith- 
{landing  the  contrary  opinion  on  the  part  of  others  as  to  the 
change  of  political  taclics)  that  the  addrefs  of  the  Catholics 
not  only  was  to  get  pofleflion  of  the  Parliament — "  for  theni 
fay  they,  equality  of  power  and  fuperiority  of  numbers 
would  have  rendered  them  paramount" — but  they  ftate,  that 
this  plan  is  //;//  perfevered  in.  Be  it  granted,  then  : — and 
what  follows  ? — that  the  object  of  this  fcheme,  if  it  be; 
feparation,  periftiesat  the  moment  of  Incorporation. 

But,  fuppofe  that  Incorporation  mould  not  take  place,  and 
that  the  Catholics  feek  parliamentary  power  ;  their  objeci 
either  is,  or  is  not  feparation.  If  it  be  not  feparation  :  is  it 
a  matter  of  much  moment  to  the  Government  whether 
Catholics  get  into  the  Irifti  Parliament  or  not  ?  If  it  be  fe- 
paration :  why,  then,  not  terminate  it  by  Incorporation  ? 
But,  whether  it  be  feparation,  or  otherwife ;  the  Catholics 
either  will  or  will  not  get  into  Parliament.  So  long  as  they 
do  not,  the  legiflative  privilege  will  be  fought  with  more 
avidity  and  more  difcord,  the  more  it  is  refufed.  And  if  it  be 
gained,  let  thofe,  who  refift  incorporation,  paufe  upon  their 
fears. 

Further :  let  it  be  cpnfidered,  that,  if  Incorporation 
takes  place,  and  the  Irifh  Catholics  were  to  requeft  admif- 
fion  into  the  Britifli  Parliament,  one  of  two  events  muft 
follow— either  the  requeft  would  or  would  not  be  acceded 
to.  But  in  both  cafes,  the  fears  of  the  Irifh  Proteftants 
muft  ceafe.  For  if  the  national  voice,  or  the  feelings  of  a 
Britim  Parliament,  were  to  filence  the  demand,  the  Pro- 
teftants  of  Ireland  could  confequently  have  nothing  to  dread. 
Or—if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Britifti  Conftitution  were  not 
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found  too  flrong  ;  and  if  fuch  an  aft  were  not  an  annihilation 
of  its  charters,  but  the  Catholics  were  to  be  admitted  into 
its  Parliament  ;  certainly,  the  Trim  Proteftant  could  not 
polfibly  have  any  objection  :  becaufe  the  inferior  number  of 
the  Catholics,  in  fuch  an  united  Parliament,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  conftitution  in  both  countries,  would  form  the  pro- 
tection of  Ireland,  as  well,  as  of  Britain  ;  and  becaufe  the 
former  could  not  be  injured  without  the  latter.  Hence, 
therefore  all  idea  of  feparation  vanifhes. 

Thus  the  one  party,  finding  by  Incorporation,  fecurity 
againfl  the  phyfical  force  or  civil  infringements  of  the  other. 
and  the  other  party  finding,  by  Incorporation,  like  fecurity 
againft  all  factious  oppreflion,  in  whatever  fenfe  or  ftrength 
they  have  thought  proper  to  place  it  :  we  may,  therefore, 
without  charge  of  fancy,  found  the  dirge  of  Separation?— 
requtet  ta  certa  laborum  1  All  parties  will  hence  enjoy  repofe 
and  fecurity  ;  and  unquestionably  this  fecurity  and  repofe 
will  throw  open  the  improved  commerce  of  the  vnherfe. 
flerein,  then,  perifh.  all  thoughts  of  feparation  ;  and  the 
Constitution  muft  live.  Amidft  the  golden  glory  of  virtuous 
and  active  commerce,  men  will  contemplate  bleflings  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  fancied  power,  and  liberty  beyond  the 
flights  of  Republicanifm.  Imperial  ftrength  will  then  be 
found  paramount  to  all  parties  in  the  ftate,  —  paramount  to 
all  enemies  over  the  globe.  It  is  under  fuch  important  ad- 
vantages of  Incorporation,  that  men  will  become  attached 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  ftate  :  they  will  feel  that  they 
have  a  country  ;  their  firfl  idea  will  be,  fecurity  and  impe. 
•ial  ftrength  ;  their  fecond,  profperity  and  national  peace. 
nd  thus,  the  different  members  coalefcing  into  the  amity 
«•  brethren  —  Will  they  exhibit  a  group  tending  ultimately 
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Far  otherwife :  but  this  great  effect,  fo  dire&ly  contrary 
to  reparation,  cannot  be  brought  about  without  an  Incorpo- 
rative  Union.  And  were  it  produced  otherwife,  which  is 
utterly  impoflible under  the  exifting  ctrcumftances  of  Ireland, 
it  would  be  unftable  and  infecure.  Civil  rnifery  and  fepara- 
tion  muft  follow.  Let  us  fift  this  point. 

As  nearly  as  moral  dedu&ions  can  approach  demonftra- 
tive  proof,  we  believe  it  may  have  appeared  that  the  jarring 
conflicts  of  parties  will  ceafe  under  incorporation.  Whereas, 
it  is  manifeft  already,  that  without  this  Incorporation,  the 
claims  and  difcords  of  party  arife  with  new  vigour,  and  upon 
new  grounds ;  and  that  confequently  tumultuary  fcenes 
menace  an  increafe.  Such  then  are  the  obvious  effects  of 
incorporation,  and  non-incorporation.  Let  us  however,  in 
order  effectually  to  convince  men  that  Union  does  not  tend 
ultimately  to  feparation,  but  that  the  very  reverfe  of  this 
propofition  is  the  cafe,  give  them  the  ftrongeft  ground  of 
argument,  whereon  they  could  combat,  and  ftill  they  will 
be  defeated. 

Suppofe  therefore,  that  all  thefe  inteftine  ftrugglesfcnd 
tumultuary  commotions  were  to  fubfide,  and  that  happinefs 
and  virtue  were  to  blefs  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men  :  that 
the  upper  and  the  lower  orders  had  eftablifhed  by  wife  regu- 
lations a  civil  fyftem  cementing  them  in  love  and  friendfhip  ; 
and  that  Catholics,  and  Proteftants,  and  Diffenters,  all 
lived  in  the  endearing  amity  of  brethren. — A  more  complete 
fyftem  of  civil  happinefs,  we  believe  no  man  will  require* 
But  the  queftion,  which  follows  this,  is  firft,  how  long  will 
it  laft  ?  And  next,  if  feparation  were  to  enfue,  may  not 
feparated  Ireland,  thus  eftabliftied  upon  a  bafis  of  civil  hap 
pinefs  and  moral  virtue,  laft  and  enjoy  herfelf  long  ? 
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To  anfwer  thefe  queftions,  we  mall  recur  to  experience 
and  fa£ts :  for,  opinions  may  be  vague,  or  refifted  however 
folid  and  conclusive. 

Both  ancient  and  modern  times  furnifh  us  with  examples, 
that  fmall  ftates  have  not  fufficient  force  to  infure  them  long 
life.  It  was  the  cafe  in  Greece;  it  is  the  cafe  in  Switzerland, 
was  in  Genoa,  and  will  probably  be  in  all  the  New  Republics. 
Societies,  being  compofed  of  men,  have  the  vices  of  men. 
Nations  therefore  are  capable  of  ambition,  hatred,  and  jea- 
loufy ;  and  where  there  are  feeds  for  thofe  pafiiorfls  in  fepa- 
rate  interefts  and  purfuits,  divifion  is  manifeft,  and  no 

NOMINAL  UNION    CAN    HOLD    OR   LAST   LONG.       This 

being  the  cafe,  and  Ireland  being  feparated,  its  fyftem  of 
complete  happinefs,  which  we  have  fuppofed,  would  in- 
ftantly  be  difturbed ;  fii  ft,  by  the  internal  rivalry  of  indi- 
viduals;  and  next  by  the  external  ambition  of  furrounding 
nations  ?  The  parties  of  Holland  would  foon  be  revived  in 
Ireland,  and  .contending  nations  make  this  feparated.  happy 
fpot  a  fcene  of  civil  tumult,  and  perfonal  animofity?  What 
a  fource  of  hatred  would  feparation  open  for  Britain?  What 
a  fource  of  war  with  France?  What  a  fcene  of  blood  for 
Ireland  ?  What  a  gulph  of  jealoufy  would  commerce  form  ? 
And  in  this  detached  flate  of  Ireland,  even  thofe  happy  in- 
dividuals would  foon,  through  their  paflions,  enable  the 
neighbouring  power  to  profit  of  their  divilions,  and  make 
one  fwallow  up  the  other.  Or  one  of  the  great  neighbour- 
ing powers  of  fuch  a  ftate,  favoured  by  its  ftrength,  or  fane- 
tioned  by  its  circumftances,  would  mark  it  for  an  object  of 
conqueft,  and  terminate  its  hatred,  its  jealoufy,  or  ambition, 
in  its  ruin. 

The  monuments  of  hiftory  have  preserved  for  us  the  me- 
mory of  thofe  times,  when  all  Europe,  Italy,  the  Gauls,  the 
Spains,  and  Germany,  were  fubdivided  into  a  crowd  of 
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mall  ftates :  we  know  bow  they  finimed.  England  too  wa» 
portioned  out  into  fmall  ftates,  Ireland  into  petty  monarchies: 
but  they  have  all  fubmitted  to  one.  Should  it  however  b  e 
anfwered  that  Venice,  and  other  fmall  ftates,  have  main- 
tained themfelves  long  in  Europe  ;  the  reply  is,  that  it  was 
not  the  refult  of  their  own  power,  but  of  the  policy  and  in- 
terefl  of  their  neighbours.  And  that  very  principle,  which 
formed  their  prefervation,  would  form  the  deftru&ion  of 
Ireland.  The  power,  policy,  and  intereft  of  other  nations 
would  make  it  the  feat  of  war  and  fcene  of  conqueft,  or  the 
feal  of  amity  by  mutual  abandonment,  and  guaranteed  infig- 
nificance.  Such  is  the  refult  of  feparation  ;  which  is  the  re- 
fult of  non-incorporation. 

On  thefe  grounds  therefore,  an  incorporative  Union  ap- 
pears a  meafure  of  prefervation  from  without  and  within  ; 
and  a  meafure  not  only  of  aggrandizement  and  elevation  to 
the  ftate,  but  of  repofe  and  ftrength  to  the  empire.  It  has 
not  for  its  object  a  conqueft  of  parties,  h/t  a  balance  of 
parties ;  to  unite,  and  not  to  divide ;  to  govern  England  by 
anlrifh  Parliament,  and  Ireland  by  an  Englifli  Parliament, 
in  as  much  as  each  will  be  governed  by  the  united  wifdom  of 
both.  All  ads  will  then  be  the  refult  of  the  concurrence  of 
the  Empire  :  no  mifdeeds  can  then  poflibly  find  fecurity  in 
the  intrigues  of  little  party :  nor  any  mifrule  be  then  founded 
cither  by  calumny  or  by  truth  upon  the  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence of  factions  in  a  fingle  ftate. 

Ireland  will  no  longer  have  to  complain  of  Viceroys  in- 
fluencing Parliaments,  or  Parliaments  influencing  Viceroys. 
But,  that  country  will  have  a  King  and  a  Parliament,  as  has 
been  demanded  by  the  voice  of  difcontent,  which  fought  for 
feparation. 

And  here  a  new  and  important  confideration  opens  before 
us.  If  any  Government,  as  it  has  been  advanced  on  the  re- 
bellious 
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bellious  fide-,  ptiflefles  of  admits  of  faculties  fufficient  to  pro- 
voke reparation  ;  but  does  not  poffefs,  as  it  has  been  ftated 
on  the  oppofue  fide,  fufficient  to  root  rebellion  rapidly  out  ; 
fuch  a  Government,  every  man  will  allow,  is  pofitively  bad. 
But  it  is  relatively  worfe>  if  a  better  can  be  eftablifhed.  The 
Government  thus  complained  of  by  theconfliding  parties  in 
Ireland,  (for  we  reafon  upon  their  complaints  in  order  to  in- 
veftigate,  and  lay  before  them,  the  remedy)  is  an  executive 
Viceroy  with  a  Legiflatwe  Parliament.  And  againft  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  operating  reciprocally  as  caufe  and  efFe£t, 
the  loudeft  murmurs  have  gone  forth,  and  been  fwelled  with 
every  aggravation  for  the  caufe  of  feparation.  "What  then 
muft  follow  ? 

This  Government  confifts  of  two  parts :  to  which  of  thefe 
two  is  a  remedy  to  be  applied  ?  Is  it  to  the  Viceroy  ?  On 
account  of  the  natural  feparation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
Executive  Government  in  England  cannot  immediately  dif- 
charge  its  functions  in  Ireland.  Thefe  operations  muft  there- 
fore be  deputed  to  fecond  means.  The  fyftem  of  Lords 
Juftices  has  been  already  tried  for  this  purpofe,  and  was 
found  highly  pernicious.  The  fyftem  of  Viceroys  has  been 
tried,  and  is  found  lefs  pernicious.  But  ftill  there  is  a  bane  in 
Viceroyal  Government  which,  not  only  according  to  fepa- 
ratifts,  but  others,  has  been  Parliamentary  influence.  The 
executive  power,  however,  mutt  exift  in  the  Viceroy,  and 
the  legiflative  one  muft  exift  in  the  Parliament;  and  there- 
fore fmce  neither  muft  be  deftroyed,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
— There  is  manifeftly  no  medium  left,  in  order  to  fi- 
lence  all  thofe  complaints,  but  to  diffolve  the  contact 
and  confequently  the  reciprocal  operation  of  this  influ- 
ence, by  incorporating  the  Irifh  with  the  Britifh  Legiflature. 
And  thus,  according  to  the  circumftances  and  conftitution  of 
the  two  countries,  all  the  good  of  the  Viceregal  Executive 
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is  confiderably  ameliorated,  and  all  the  murmured  at  evil  of 
Parliamentary  influence  wifely  removed  from  the  organ  of 
feparation. 

Prejudice  alone  can  be  blind  to  conviction  upon  the  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  the  neceflity  of  this  incorporation.  For 
the  whole  matter  refolves  itfelf  into  a  queftion  of  one  fimple 
point  that  every  reafonable  man  can  anfwer.  Is  it  better  to 
have  a  Viceroy  in  contact  with  Parliament  as  heretofore  in 
Ireland,  Or  to  have  the  Monarch  co-operating  with  Parlia- 
ment, as  at  prefent  in  Britain  ?  Upon  this  queftion  we 
believe  no  man  can  entertain  a  doubt.  And  (hould  it  even  be 
afked,  may  not  Parliamentary  influence  operate  from  Britain? 
The  bed  anfwer  is  :  contemplate  its  effects  in  Britain  : 
examine  her  exalted  fituation  ;  and  then  let  us  weep  over 
the  deplorable  condition  of  Ireland. 

It  appears  throughout  the  h/iftory  of  pad  ages,  that  the 
civil,  religious,  and  political  ftate  of  that  ifland  have  been 
peculiar  beyond  example.  It  appears  throughout  the  exifting 
evidence  of  fafts,  that  the  difcord  of  internal  interefts,  and 
the  jarrings  of  external  policy  have  been  by  no  means  har- 
monifed.  Rebellion  and  a  defire  of  feparation  have  been 
uniformly  and  throughout  time  a  prominent  feature,  under 
Viceroyalty  in  conta£t  with  Parliaments.  We  do  not 
however  attribute  this  to  the  Government  :  the  difeafe  is 
not  of  the  phyfician's  creation,  but  its  continuance  may 
argue  incapacity.  Befides,  it  appears  that  this  contact  and 
itsconfequences  have  furnifhed  murmurs  and  pleas  for  fepa- 
ration. Is  it  not  reafonable  then  to  fuppofe,  that  a  dif- 
folution  of  the  caufes  will  be  followed  by  a  diflblution  of  the 
effe&s ;  rather  than  feparation  ihould  enfue  with  more  cer- 
tainty, the  lefs  the  caufes  for  it  fubfift  ? 
•  Whether  the  complaints  of  parties  in  Ireland  be  true  or 
falfe,  there  are  arguments  as  clear  as  exiftence  itfelf,  that 
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Ireland  mould  defire  incorporation  :  that  flie  mould  gladlj 
embrace  the  fame  Legislative  Government  as  England,  and 
prefer  its  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  to  a  Viceroy,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  Fads  are  folid  and  irrefiftible  proofs. 
Britain  offers  them  in  the  abundance  of  its  glory,  opulence, 
and  profperity,  in  favour  of  Incorporation  ;  Ireland  in  the 
hiftory  of  its  poverty,  complaints,  and  rebellions. 

The  reafons  are  numerous  and  undeniable  for  Ireland's 
placing  herfelf  under  the  immediate  vigilance  of  her  Sovereign 
and  Parliament,  rather  than  remaining  as  heretofore  under 
a  Viceroy.  The  pofition  of  a  Viceroy  in  contact  with 
Parliament  differs  widely  from  that  of  his  Sovereign  : 
Becaufe,  with  refpeft  to  Parliament,  the  Monarch  is  above 
all  party  ;  becaufe,  with  refpeft  to  intereft,  the  Viceregent 
has  no  hereditary  intereft,  infeparable  from  the  profperity 
of  the  ftate  :  becaufe  with  refpe&  to  the  ftates,  there  muft 
ever  be  under  the  exifting  fyftem  a  fpecies  of  rivalry  fub- 
fifting  between  the  country  which  he  is  fent  to  govern,  arid 
the  one  from  which  he  may  be  chofen,  and  wherein  all  his 
interefts  lie.  Whereas  both  are  equal  to  the  Sovereign  : 
his  intereft  arifes  from  both  ;  and  his  high  honours  and 
emoluments  are  perfonal,  permanent,  and  entailed  upon  his 
pofterity.  Confequently,  with  this  view,  he  will  watch 
Parliamentary  influence,  and  find  his  own  intereft,  and  that 
of  his  defendants  infeparably  linked  with  the  intereft  of 
each  ftate.  Hofts  of  arguments  might  be  produced  upon: 
this  head,  were  it  neceflary  :  and  all  tending  to  (how  that 
when  Incorporation  places  Ireland  under  fuch  vigilance,  there 
cannot  be  much  dread  of  feparation. 

It  may  alfo  be  briefly  remarked,  that  in  all  Governments 
whatever,' where  Legiflative  influence  is  connected  with, 
temporary  executive  authority,  the  effects  are  pernicious. 
In  confirmation  of  this,  let  the  Ecclefiaftiqal  Government 
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of  Europe  be  confidered  for  a  moment :  where  the  chief  h* 
infinitely  greater  intereHs  at  ftake  on  the  well-doing  of  the 
country,  than  a  deputed  ruler  can  poflibly  have  HI  Viceroy- 
alty.  Yet  the  influence  of  fuch  Ecclefiaftical  Governments 
marks  itfelf  for  the  traveller's  eye  in  the  wretched  face  of 
the  country,  the  negled  of  agriculture,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  fubje£ts.  And  whence  all  this  ?  Evidently  becaufe  the 
ruler's  intereft  is  too  little,  while  the  a£tion  and  reaction  of 
Influence  between  his  Councils  chambers  and  himfelf,  are  top 
great.  His  reign,  however,  clofes  but  with  his  exigence. 
But  were  it  limited  to  four  or  five  years  inftead  of  being 
permanent  for  life,  or  rather  were  its  duration  dependant 
on  the  will  of  another,  then  with  the  rapidity  of  fuccelTion 
the  mifchiefs  of  Influence  would  increafe,  Since  therefore, 
even  this  Ecclefiaftical  Government  has  advantages  abov.e 
Viceroyalty  connected  with  Parliamentary  Influence  ;  for, 
the  Ecclefiafticat  Ruler  muft,  b,y  any  immoral  exercife  of 
his  power,  defile  the  facred  character  of  his  own  fovereignty ; 
whereas  the  Viceroy,  under  the  a.6tion  and  re-aclion  of  Par,- 
liamentary  influence,  plays  with  the  awful  dignity  of 
another's  fceptre ;  were  it  not  better  for  the  nation,  to  he 
placed  under  the  perfonal  vigilance  of  its  Hereditary  Monarch 
immediately  co-operating  with  its  Parliament  ?  Were  not 
fuch  a  Governmental  fyftem  far  preferable  to  the  one  here- 
tofore in  ufe,  and  lefs  liable  to  caufe  a-  fcparation  between 
the  great  Members  of  the  Empire  ? 

.  Surely,  fince  it  appears,  through  the  experience  of  age?, 
that  Parliament  cannot  exift  in  Ireland,  without  this  influ- 
ence operating  under  Vice-royal  government ;  and  fince  it 
appears,  that  murmurs  upon  this  head  have  been  long  and 
loud  ;  and  that  in  thofe  days  it  has  been  the  war-whoop  for 
rebellion  ;  and  has  armed  Separates  to  drench  the  land  wiih 
blood  :  furely  then,  if  fuch  mifchiefs  can  be  barred  for  ever, 
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not  only  with  fafety  but  with  fupreme  advantage;  it  were 
fomething  worfe  than  folly,  it  were  a  fhameful  ftupidity  to 
the  fufferings  of  fociety,  and  to  the  future  glory  of  men  and 
things,  if  they  be  facrificed  to  vain  pritfe  or  idle  prejudice. 
There  are  other  motives,  no  lefs  cogent  for  the  adoption 
of  this   meafure,  in   order  to   guard  againft  feparation. — 
The  councils  of  Ireland  either  originate  or  are  decided  in 
the  Britifti  Cabinet.     So  long  as  the  two  kingdoms  remain 
feparated,  as   they  are  at   prefent,  their  interefts  certainly 
are  not  identically  the  fame.     What  then  mtift  be  the  co»- 
fequence  ?  Partialities  or  negle6ls  mud   inevitably  appear 
toward  one  or  the  other  country,  notwithftanding-the  wifeft 
deliberations  and  moil  upright  intentions.     The  plans,  there- 
fore, participating  of  thofe,  are  to  be  fubmitted  for  the 
fandtion  of  Parliament,  by  a  Viceroy  enjoying  all  the  patron-- 
age of  the  Crown.     What  then  muft  be  the  refult  ?  Either 
the  plan  does  or  does  not  fucceed  :  but,  in  both  cafes  influ- 
ence is  exerted.     If  it  Tucceeds,  all  is  anger  and  animofity 
on  one  fide,  and  the  old  horn  of  feparation  may  be  blowp 
again.     If  it  does  not  fucceed,  while  the  Government  is 
defeated,  it  is  difgraced,  if  not  endangered :  for  amidft  the 
triumph  at  the  oppofite  fide,  feparation  may  not  be  far  from 
difcontent  at  the  attempt.     Whereas,  if  the  kingdoms  be 
incorporated,  all  this  rivalry,  this  partiality,  this  influence 
generating  party  in  the  Nation,  all  thefe  attempts  creating 
ill   blood  between  the  States,  cannot  poflibly  exift.     And 
hence  we  believe  no  feparation  will  follow. 

Again  :  fuppofe  there  be  no  partialities  whatever  in  » 
plan  propofed  ;  but  that  it  is  a  great  Imperial  meafure, 
confequently,  the  neceflity  of  unity  in  the  fyftem  efta- 
blifties  the  neceflity  of  Viceroyal  exertion  and  influence 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  If  then  this  influence  fucceed, 
and  the  people  without  the  doors  of  Parliament  be  rendered 
averfe  by  the  party  of  oppofition  within,  or  by  faaious 
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leaders  amongft  themfelves,  what  clamour,  mifconception  and 
fedition  will  go  forth  and  invite  reparation  ?  bt't  fuppofe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  influence  fails,  where  an  Imperial 
fyflem  required  unity;  then,  not  only  the  Government  is 
endangered  by  its  weaknefs,  but  the  whole  Empire  it 
(hocked  and  convulfed,  and  the  States,  perhaps,  torn  afun- 
der,  will  prefent  an  awful  reparation. 

A  view  of  parties  alfo  and  of  the  conftitution  of  thdfe 
Realms  would  clearly  {hew,  that  they  are  by  no  means 
formed  for  any  other  Union,  than  an  incorporative  one, 
without  danger  of  feparation.  An  abfolute  Monarchy  is 
well  calculated  for  a  different  connexion,  becaufe  it  is  above 
the  re-action  of  an  united  State,  or  the  influence  of  internal 
party :  and,  on  the  fame  ground,  it  is  better  calculated  for 
remote  pofieflions,  or  extended  conquefts.  Had  Britain  not 
been  bleft  with  her  conftitution,  America  had  not  been  rent 
from  her.  And  hereon  both  countries  mould  ferioufly  paufe, 
to  confider  feparation.  In  abfolute  Monarchies,  one  will 
prefcribes,  and  the  fame  will  a&s ;  but  no  man  dares  to  im- 
peach it.  Whereas,  in  any  union  of  frtt  States,  (favc 
where  the  executive  and  legiflative  authority  of  each,  and 
all,  are  the  fame,)  and  in  all  diftant  Governments,  connect- 
ed with  Free  States,  are  combined  the  elements  of  number- 
Icfs  accufations,  which  fupply  with  .food  the  rage  of  parties 
at  home.  But  parties  are  widely  different,  with  refped  to 
States,/f<&r0//y  united,  and  a  Free  State  itfelf,  or  an  Incor- 
porative Union  of  Free  State*.  In  a  Federal  Union  they 
are  as  the  thunderbolt,  glancing  from  one  part  of  the  hori- 
zon to  the  other,  to  rend  afunder  the  unions  of  nature.  But 
in  a  Free  State,  or  Incorporative  Union  of  Free  States,  they 
are  like  thofe  bodies  of  vapour,  that  ferve  as  conductors  to 
eledric  fire,  and  which  feem  to  inflame  the  heavens,  but 
enlighten  mankind. 
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Parties,  however,  fhould  not  be  confounded  with  fa&i- 
ons ;  and,  of  the  latter,  Ireland  has  long  been  too  produc- 
tive. They  have  been  its  bane ;  but  Incorporation  is  the 
antidote.  And  were  it  only  to  purge  the  country  of  the 
dangers  of  this  peftilence,  it  were  a  fufficient  argument,  for 
the  adoption  of  this  meafure :  Becaufe  fuch  bodies  are 
always  influenced  by  private,  not  public  ambition  :  becaufe 
their  leaders  would  raife  themfelves  upon  the  management 
of  individuals  and  the  fall  of  their  country  :  becaufe  it  is 
the  very  fpirit  of  faction  to  hare  divifan  and  corruption  in 
the  State,  and  not  UNION  in  the  Empire,  net  integrity  ia 
its  parts. 

The  chiefs  of  fuch  bodies  communicate  their  paflions  to- 
others :  and  through  the  incentives  of  avarice  and  ambition 
increafe  their  factions  in  fociety,  to  difturb  the  public  peace, 
and  rob  fociety.  What  they  could  not  effectuate  indivi- 
dually in  a  fingle  ftate,  they  effectuate  collectively.  But 
what  they  effe&uate  collectively  in  a  fingle  ftate,  they  could 
not  effectuate  in  an  union  of  the  ftates.  But,  fince  the 
viceroyal  government,  confl ituted  as  it  now  is  with  legifla- 
tive  connexion,  has  often  been  influenced,  and  unable  to  refift 
thofe  factions :  fince,  from  fuch  moments,  many  of  the 
mifchiefs  of  Ireland  partly  may  be  dated  :  and  fince  fuch) 
factions  and  their  leaders,  (hould  any  fuch  hereafter  arife, 
muft  hide  their  diminimed  heads  before  an  Imperial  fenate, 
confequently,  the  great  caufe  of  feparation  will  thus  lie  van- 
quifhed  at  the  feet  of  Incorporation. 

This  want  of  Union,  thisdivifion  between  the  dates  and 
people  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  long  enabled  factions 
in  both  nations  to  bring  difgrace  upon  themfelves,  and  dan- 
jer  upon  th«  Empire  from  abroad  and  at  home.  The  fame 
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canoes  muft  ever  produce  the  fame  effecls,  and  finally,  per- 
haps, feparation.  But  Incorporation  blafts  it  in  the  very 
germ. 

On  thefe  grounds-,  therefore,  it  were  obvioufly  wife  to 
incorporate  the  Parliaments.  The  executive  government  of 
Ireland  would  then  aflfume  a  new  form.  When,  unincum- 
bered  with  the  bufinefs  of  Parliament  and  diftra&ions  of 
'parties,  all  its  vigilance  and  attention  would  be  directed  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws$ — and  when>  no  longer  cx- 
pofed  to  the  influence  of  legiflative  party,  it  could  no 
longer  be  accufed  of  confequent  partiality. — Therefore,  the 
frefent  PLEA  and  DREAD  of  SEPARATION  mud  be  dif- 
folved,  and  the  bond  of  connexion  between  thofe  realms  be 
<lrawn  clofer. 

The  fifth  pofuion  is — That  an  amelioration  of  manners  may 
•not  be  expefted  from  an  Incorporative  Union. 

Violations  of  moral  order  have  been  too  long  permitted 
to  fettle  into  habitudes  in  Ireland. — The  effects  of  fuch  con- 
duct in  diftant  times  are  felt  grievoufly  to  this  day.  Britain, 
however,  has  not  now  a  Sovereign,  who  REFUSES  its  /aivt, 
cuftomsy  and  manners,  to  Ireland,  as  thofe  in  remote  periods  ;* 
but  who  has  thrown  open  to  it^  freedom  and  commerce ;  and 
how  offers  a  participation  of  Britain's  opulence,  {lability, 
and  glory  : — His  heart  is  alive  to  the  interefts  of  all  his 
fubjeSs — his  bofom  is  open  to  receive  them  in  joy  or  dif- 
trefs— and  his  arms  to  proteQ:  them.  ,  ." 

Upon  the  fubjeS  of  manners,  we  (hall  be  guided  by  the 
evidence  of  known  hiftorical  fa£b  ;  and,  through  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  and  countries,  we  (hall  feek  inftruSions  for 
the  good  of  Ireland. 

At  a  moment  when  the  public  mind  had  not  yet  been  en- 
lightened by  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  the  firft  Political 
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compa£  took  place  between  England  and  Ireland.  Both 
countries  became  confolidated  under  Henry  II.  by  an  impe- 
rial and  dependent  Union.  The  influence  of  this  Union  did 
not,  however,  fuperfede  the  evils  of  an  uncivilifed  ftate ; 
for  the  Irifh  were  refufed  the  fan&ion  of  the  Britifh  laws, 
and  kept  under  the  bolts  and  bars  of  their  own  barbarous 
cuftoms.  At  that  moment,  they  were  moulded  into  a  fpe- 
cies  of  moral  monfter,  bereft  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  favage 
ftate,  and  corrupted  by  all  the  vices  of  a  civil  one. 

From  the  period  of  Henry  II.  in  1 1  71,  to  the  fime  of  a 
reformation  under  JAMES,  by  Sir  John  Davies,  a  fpace  of 
440  years  intervened ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent, 
we  have  a  term  of  188  years.  Now,  that  all  the  habits 
which  had  been  contracted  through  a  fpace  commencing 
beyond  human  record  or  tradition — whofe  favage  (hades  had 
been  fixed  through  the  fucceeding  tyranny  of  the  civil  ftate 
during  440  years  ;  and  which  had  been  rendered  ftill  more 
favage,  by  the  addition  of  new  vices  and  the  abolition  of 
old  virtues ;— that  all  this  accumulation  of  lawlefs  and 
tumultuary  barbarifm,  collected  and  forced  upon  the  native* 
through  unlimited  time,  could  have  flowed  off  in  188  years 
— we  believe  no  man,  who  has  obferved  moral  operations 
in  fociety,  could  well  expeft.  To  this  muft  be  added,  that 
thofe  1 88  years  have  been  attended  with  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  which  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  eradicate  bad 
moral  habits,  and  give  back  nature  to  its  genuine  and  true 
tone.  But,  if  we  remove  tfeofe  circumftances,  which  have 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  that  moral  amelioration  brought 
about  by  the  civil  reform,  have  we  not  juft  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  a  rapid  improvement  in  manners  will  take  place  ? 
And  fuch  muft  be  the  effe&s  of  Incorporation :  — Firlt, 
through  a  radical  removal  (as  we  have  (hewn  before)  of  the 
difcord  of  the  higher  parties,  which  arms  the  tumuhuary 
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rage  andjealoufy  of  the  lower;  and  next,  through  an  Ine- 
vitable improvement  (as  we  (hall  now  (hew)  of  that  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  clafles,  which  fhapes  them,  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages,  into  apt  tools  for  rebellion  and  vice. 

If  the  people  be  happy,  they  will  be  virtuous ;  and,  if 
the  great  be  virtuous,  they  will  be  happy.  There  is  no 
maxim  in  morality  more  true.  The  queftion,  then,  for 
the  application  of  this  moral  truth,  is — Arc  the  people  of* 
Ireland  as  happy  as  they  might  *  or  ought  to  be?  — becaufe, 
if  they  be  not  happy,  do  not  expect  civil  virtue. 

Poverty  is  tolerable,  in  dates  of  favage  equality  ;  but  it 
is  infupportable  in  the  afpe&  of  civil  opulence.  Privations 
are  indifferent  to  men,  when  enjoyments  are  not  known  ; 
but  privations  become  punifhments  in  the  centre  of  fur- 
rounding  indulgences.  Where  there  is  excefs  of  opulence 
and  excefs  of  poverty,  focial  happinefi  nruft  ceafe,  and  civil 
liberty  expire. — Eternal  objects  of  envy,  even  the  rich  can- 
not be  happy  amidft  their  enjoyments.  They  arm  the 
miferable  with  fire  and  fword  againft  them  :  and  a  danger- 
ous immorality  enfues.  In  fuch  cafes  alfo,  corruption  creeps 
by  the  path  of  meannefs  from  poverty  to  opulence.  And 
corruptitn  mounts  alfo,  with  a  vicious  rapidity,  to  elevation, 
by  all  the  means  of  moral  abjection.  What,  then,  muft 
follow  fuch  manners  ? 

Throughout  all  focieties,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  civil  VIRTUE,  focial  happintf*  muft  be  eftabliihed  upon  a 
general  diffufion  of  wealth.  We  mean  by  this,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  lower  orders,  they  muft  have  decent  raiment, 
comfortable  dwellings,  wholefome  and  abundant  food. 
Without  thefe,civilifed  man  is  miferable  :  and  mifery  creates 
indolence  ;  and  both  immorality.  But  indolence  and  immora- 
lity muft  rapidly  fubfide,  under  trade  and  commerce  fpring- 

ing 

*  The  ftatement  made  before  the  Houfe  of  Common*,  in  Ireland,  by 
Mr.Johnfon,  is  referred  to— See  note,  page  10. 
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compa&  took  place  between  England  and  Ireland.  Both 
countries  became  confolidated  under  Henry  II.  by  an  impe- 
rial and  dependent  Unian.  The  influence  of  this  Union  did 
not,  however,  fuperfede  the  evils  of  an  uncivilifed  ilate  ; 
for  the  Iri(h  were  refufed  the  fan&ion  of  the  Britilh  laws, 
and  kept  under  the  bolts  and  bars  of  their  own  barbarous 
cuftoms.  At  that  moment,  they  were  moulded  into  a  fpe- 
cies  of  moral  monfter,  bereft  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  favage 
ftate,  and  corrupted  by  all  the  vices  of  a  civil  one. 

From  the  period  of  Henry  II.  in  1 171,  to  the  time  of  a 
reformation  under  JAMES,  by  Sir  John  Davies,  a  fpace  of 
440  years  intervened ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the  prefent, 
we  have  a  term  of  188  years.  Now,  that  all  the  habits 
which  had  been  contracted  through  a  fpace  commencing 
beyond  human  record  or  tradition— whofe  favage  (hades  had 
been  fixed  through  the  fucceeding  tyranny  of  the  civil  (late 
during  440  years  ;  and  which  had  been  rendered  ftill  more 
favage,  by  the  addition  of  new  vices  and  the  abolition  of 
old  virtues  ; — that  all  this  accumulation  of  lawlefs  and 
tumultuary  barbarifm,  collected  and  forced  upon  the  natives 
through  unlimited  time,  could  have  flowed  off  in  188  years 
— we  believe  no  man,  who  has  obferved  moral  operations 
infociety,  could  well  expect.  To  this  muft  be  added,  that 
thofe  1 88  years  have  been  attended  with  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,  which  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  eradicate  bad 
moral  habits,  and  give  back  nature  to  its  genuine  and  true 
tone.  But,  if  we  remove  thofe  circumftances,  which  have 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  that  moral  amelioration  brought 
about  by  the  civil  reform,  have  we  not  juft  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  a  rapid  improvement  in  manners  will  take  place  ? 
And  fuch  muft  be  the  effects  of  Incorporation :  — Firft, 
through  a  radical  removal  (as  we  have  fhewn  before)  of  the 
difcord  of  the  higher  parties,  which  arms  the  tumultuary 
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rage  andjealoufy  of  the  lower;  and  next,  through  an  ine- 
vitable improvement  (as  we  (hall  now  (hew)  of  that  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  clafles,  which  fhapes  them,  in  all  coon- 
tries  nnd  ages,  into  apt  tools  for  rebellion  and  vice. 

If  the  people  be  happy,  they  will  be  virtuous ;  and,  if 
the  great  be  virtuous,  they  will  be  happy.  There  is  no 
maxim  in  morality  more  true.  The  queftion,  then,  for 
the  application  of  this  moral  truth,  is — Are  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  happy  as  they  might  *  or  ought  to  be?— becaufe, 
if  they  be  not  happy,  do  not  expect  civil  virtue. 

Poverty  is  tolerable,  in  ftates  of  favage  equality ;  but  it 
is  infupportable  in  the  afpeft  of  civil  opulence.  Privations 
are  indifferent  to  men,  when  enjoyments  are  not  known  ; 
but  privations  become  punifhments  in  the  centre  of  fur- 
rounding  indulgences.  Where  there  is  excefs  of  opulence 
and  excefs  of  poverty,  focial  hatfintfs  muft  ceafe,  and  civil 
liberty  expire. — Eternal  objects  of  envy,  even  the  rich  can- 
not be  happy  amidft  their  enjoyments.  They  arm  the 
miferable  with  fire  and  fword  againft  them  :  and  a  danger- 
ous immorality  enfues.  In  fuch  cafes  alfo,  corruption  creep* 
by  the  path  of  meannefs  from  poverty  to  opulence.  And 
corruption  mounts  alfo,  with  a  vicious  rapidity,  to  elevation, 
by  all  the  means  of  moral  abje&ion.  What,  then,  muft 
follow  fuch  manners  ? 

Throughout  all  focieties,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  civil  VIRTUE,  focial  happinefe  muft  be  eftablifhed  upon  a 
general  diffufion  of  wealth.  We  mean  by  this,  that,  with 
regard  to  the  lower  orders,  they  muft  have  decent  raiment, 
comfortable  dwellings,  wholefome  and  abundant  food. 
Without  thefe,  civilifed  man  is  miferable  :  and  mifery  creates 
indolence ;  and  both  immorality.  But  indolence  and  immora- 
lity muft  rapidly  fubfide,  under  trade  and  commerce  for  ing- 
ing 

*  The  ftatemcnt  made  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  Ireland,  by 
Mr.  Johnfon,  is  referred  to— See  note,  page  10. 


ing  from  fecurity.  Security  will  foon  bring  Englifli  (kill 
and  capital  to  Ireland  ;  confequent  trade  will  promote  agri- 
culture; and  trade,  agriculture,  and  fecurity,  fully  evince 
the  benefits  of  Incorporation  upon  human  manners. — It  is 
thus  a  fyftem  will  foon  develope,  wherein  we  (hall  no  longer 
fee  one  part  of  the  nation  condemned  to  idlenefs,  another  to 
indigence,  and  both  to  misfortune.  But  we  fhall  behold 
aftivity  diffufed  throughout  the  nation,  without  which  there 
is  no  happinefs ;  and  energy,  without  which  there  is  no 
virtue.  Then  the  combinations ,  of  vice  will  ceafe  among 
the  afpiring  low,  and  the  expedients  of  bafenefs  among  the 
fuffering  poor.  Force  of  body  or  faculties  of  mind  will 
offer  more  eafy  modes  of  fubfiftence,  honourable  purfuits, 
and  greater  hopes. 

The  capital  will  no  longer  be  a  gulph  of  riches  and  men* 
The  one  and  the  other  will  be  distributed  more  equally 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  towns  will  be  lefs  populous ; 
the  country  more  fo  ;  and  the  inhabitants  more  united  and 
lefs  diftrefled,  will  find,  in  this  new  fituation^  peace,  hap~ 
pinefi,  and  virtue- 

Thefe  principles  are  not  founded  upon  fpeculation,  but 
upon  fa£ts  and  experience  :  we  reafon  not  as  metaphyficians* 
we  fpeak  from  example.  Hiftory  demonftrates  that  man- 
ners are  more  pure,  and  happinefs  more  great,  in  propor- 
tion as  riches  are  lefs  unequal  amongft  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions. Greece  alone  furniflies  many  examples  of  this  truth. 
Lacedaemon  owed,  to  this  circumftance,  the  prefervation  of 
its  virtues  during  ages. 

We  have  further  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
principles  in  the  example  of  Rome. — After  the  expulfion  of 
the  Tarquins,  an  odious  and  difproportionate  inequality  re- 
mained between  the  two  great  orders  of  the  ftate :  had  it 
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continued,  Rome  had  Toon  peri  (bed,  and  perhaps  its  naras 
had  not  come  down  to  us.  But,  as  this  difproportion  dif- 
appeared,  virtues  came  forward,  and  prepared  the  Roman* 
for  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  However,  the  plunder  of 
nations  brought  on  an  inequality  more  deadly.  The  man- 
ners became  rapidly  corrupt,  they  prepared  the  ruin  of  the 
Republic  :  they  became  more  corrupt,  and  the  Republic  is 
no  more.  This  is  a  pi6lure  :  May  it  not  prove  a  prophecy  ?• 
—let  France  look  to  it. 

But  without  recurring  further  to  ancient  proofs,  we  have 
a  ftriking  example  at  home.  Behold,  Britain  !  Where  is 
there  a  more  juft  and  general  diffufion  of  wealth — and 

\vhere  is  there  more  happincfs — where  more  -virtue  ? 

What  is  Britain,  in  thefe  days  of  yeomanry  ? — what  was  it, 
rn  thofe  of  yaflalage  ? 

In  fuch  barbarous  times  throughout  Europe,  fo  different 
from  the  pfefent,  and  in  no  inftance  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing, the  men  leaft  civilized  were  the  mod  exalted.  For 
to  ignorance  they  joined  brutal  valour  and  brutal  manners, 
and  concentred  the  vices  arifing  from  riches  and  power. 
Such  an  order  of  men  was  to  be  ruined  before  they  were  to 
be  civilifed.  And  through  commerce  and  the  arts,  this 
barbarifm  of  Europe  has  been  removed.  For,  when  the 
Indies  flung  its  wealth  into  the  lap  of  Europe,  fuch  men 
became  more  luxurious,  more  diflrefled,  more  fubmiflive  ; 
their  fovereigns  more  free ;  and  the  people  lefs  oppreffed. 
The  whole  mafs  of  manners  has  been  changed  by  commerce. 
Its  activity  has  given  new  life  to  men,  fince  fortunes  depend 
lefs  upon  titles  than  upon  induftry  :  for  the  man  of  nothing, 
•who  has  talents,  elevates  himfelf,  while  the  great  man,  who 
has  them  not,  tumbles. 

Thefe  are  the  indifputable  effe&s  of  commerce.     It  has, 
throughout  Europe— it  has,   raanifeftly  in  Britain,    freed 
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ing  from  fecurity.  Security  will  foon  bring  Englifli  flull 
and  capital  to  Ireland  ;  confequent  trade  will  promote  agri- 
culture; and  trade,  agriculture,  and  fecurity,  fully  evince 
the  benefits  of  Incorporation  upon  human  manners. —  It  is 
thus  a  fyftem  will  foon  develope,  wherein  we  (hall  no  longer 
fee  one  part  of  the  nation  condemned  to  idlenefs,  another  to 
indigence,  and  both  to  misfortune.  But  we  mail  behold 
activity  diffufed  throughout  the  nation,  without  which  there 
is  no  happinefs ;  and  energy,  without  which  there  is  no 
virtue.  Then  the  combinations  of  vice  will  ceafe  among 
the  afpiring  low,  and  the  expedients  of  bafenefs  among  the 
fuffering  poor.  Force  of  body  or  faculties  of  mind  will 
offer  more  eafy  modes  of  fubfiftence,  honourable  purfuits, 
and  greater  hopes. 

The  capital  will  no  longer  be  a  gulph  of  riches  and  men- 
The  one  and  the  other  will  be  diftribyted  more  equally 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  towns  will  be  lefs  populous ; 
the  country  more  fo  ;  and  the  inhabitants  more  united  and 
lefs  dtftrefled,  will  find,  in  this  new  fituation,  peace,  bap- 
pinefsy  and  virtue. 

Thefe  principles  are  not  founded  upon  fpeculation,  but 
upon  fa<5b  and  experience  ;  we  reafon  not  as  metaphyficians* 
we  fpeak  from  example.  Hiftory  demonftrates  that  man- 
ners are  more  pure,  and  happinefs  more  great,  in  propor- 
tion as  riches  are  lefs  unequal  amongft  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions. Greece  alone  furnimes  many  examples  of  this  truth. 
Lacedaemon  owed,  to  this  circumftance,  the  prefervation  of 
its  Virtues  during  ages. 

We  have  further  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
principles  in  the  example  of  Rome. — After  the  expulfion  of 
the  Tarquins,  an  odious  and  difproportionate  inequality  re- 
mained between  the  twa  great  orders  of  the  ftate  :  had  it 
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continued,  Rome  had  foon  perifhed,  and  perhaps  its  nams 
had  not  come  down  to  us.  But,  as  this  difproportion  dif- 
appeared,  virtues  came  forward,  and  prepared  the  Romans 
for  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  However,  the  plunder  of1 
nations  brought  on  an  inequality  more  deadly.  The  man- 
ners became  rapidly  corrupt,  they  prepared  the  ruin  of  the 
Republic :  they  became  more  corrupt,  and  the  Republic  is 
no  more.  This  is  a  picture  :  May  it  not  prove  a  prophecy  ? 
• — let  France  look  to  it. 

But  without  recurring  further  to  ancient  proofs,  we  have 
a  ftriking  example  at  home.  Behold,  Britain  !  Where  is 
there  a  more  juft  and  general  diffufion  of  wealth — and 

•where  is  there  more  happinefo — where  more  'virtue  ? 

\Vhat  is  Britain,  in  thefe  days  of  yeomanry  ?— what  was  itt 
in  thofe  of  vaflalage  ? 

In  fuch  barbarous  times  throughout  Europe,  fo  different 
from  the  prefent,  and  in  no  inftance  more  than  the  fol- 
lowing, the  men  lead  civilized  were  the  moft  exalted.  For 
to  ignorance  they  joined  brutal  valour  and  brutal  manners, 
and  concentred  the  vices  arifing  from  riches  and  power^ 
Such  an  order  of  men  was  to  be  ruined  before  they  were  to. 
be  civilifed.  And  through  commerce  and  the  arts,  this 
barbarifm  of  Europe  has  been  removed.  For,  when  the 
Indies  flung  its  wealth  into  the  lap  of  Europe,  fuch  men 
became  more  luxurious,  more  diftrefied,  more  fubmilTive  ; 
their  fovereigns  more  free ;  and  the  people  lefs  opprelTed. 
The  whole  mafs  of  manners  has  been  changed  by  commerce. 
Its  activity  has  given  new  life  to  men,  fince  fortunes  depend 
lefs  upon  titles  than  upon  induftry  :  for  the  man  of  nothing, 
who  has  talents,  elevates  himfelf,  while  the  great  man,  who 
has  them  not,  tumbles. 

Thefe  are  the  indifputable  efieQs  of  commerce.     It  has* 
throughout  Europe— it  has,    manifeftly   in  Britain,    freed 
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Kings  from  flavery ;  and  people  from  oppreflion  :  and  thus 
in  all  countries,  commerce  brings  in  riches  ;  riches  produce 
luxury ;  luxury  puts  down  the  high  and  exalts  the  low. 
Thus  vice  is  punifhed,  if  not  checked  above  ;  and  virtue 
and  induftry  encouraged  below.  It  is  the  universal  fyftern 
whereby  manners  have  been  ameliorated  :  the  proofs  are 
before  us. 

But  if  luxury  pafs  into  a  country  throughout  any  other 
medium  than  that  of  commerce,  the  fame  effe&s  will  not 
follow.  We  are  informed  by  hiftory,  that  commerce  had 
enriched  feme  towns  of  Italy,  and  introduced  luxury.  The 
Popes  introduced  this  luxury  into  France  :  and  their  legates 
left  it  in  all  the  courts ;  but  commerce  was  not  in  the  train. 
What  was  the  confequence  ?  This  luxury  rendered  the 
people  more  poliftied,  but  not  more  civilized,  not  more 
politically  moralized. 

A  nation  becomes  civilized  in  proportion  as  it  quits  the 
manners,  which  marked  its  barbarous  ftate.  It  becomes 
politically  moralifed,  as  it  obeys  the  laws  that  oppofe  dif- 
order,  and  form  an  habitude  of  focial  virtues.  And  it 
becomes  polimed,  when  it  piques  itfelf  on  its  elegance  in 
thought  or  acYion.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Greeks  were 
civilifed  before  the  times  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus  :  they  were 
politically  moralifed  during  the  ages  of  thefe  two  Legifla- 
tors  ;  and  they  were  poliihed  during  that  of  Pericles.  In 
modern  times,  the  French  amidft  their  luxury  were  polimed  : 
the  Englifli  with  luxury  on  one  fide,  and  commerce  on  the 
other,  (land  between  and  enjoy  polifti  and  political  morality: 
whereas  the  IriuS  are  in  the  extremes.  The  one  clafs  is 
not  yet  politically  moralifed,  for  it  has  not  contracted  the 
focial  virtues  ;  nor  can  it  contrad  them  until  it  is  happy  in 
the  comforts  of  the  focial  (late.  But  the  other  clafs  'i* 
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arrived  at  the  ftate  of  polifh  and  luxury.  If  however  atti- 
cifm  and  urbanity  marked  the  decline  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  what  may  be  the  refult  to  day,  where  poliflied 
luxury  is  at  war  with  civil  mifery  ?  That  which  is  not 
expeded :  virtue  and  happinefs  will  arife  from  this  ftate. 
For,  commerce  will  advance  the  one  clafs,  and  bring  back 
the  other  to  that  point  of  political  morality,  where  happinefs 
will  fecure  virtue  amongft  the  people,  and  virtue  infure  bap~ 
pinefi  amongft  the  great.  And  thus  will  Incorporation  afli- 
milate  Ireland  to  England,  and  ameliorate  the  manners  of 
the  former.  For,  even  the  ftate  of  vaflalage  was  put  down 
in  the  latter  by  commerce,  and  the  nation  advanced  to  its 
prefent  point  of  polifti  and  political  morality. 

It  ihould  be  remarked  too,  that  this  meafure  of  Incorpo- 
ration wifely  combining  the  two  great  principles  of  Legif- 
Jation  and  Government,  unfolds  in  one  a&  the  policy  of 
nature,  and  the  policy  of  the  pajfions.  It  proceeds  upon  the 
phyfical  relations  of  the  two  countries,  as  to  pofition  and  ad- 
vantages, and  it  confults  the  moral  caft  of  fociety,  or  the 
manners  and  moral  effefb  of  natural  and  civil  caufes.  Muft 
it  not  therefore,  clearly  and  inevitably,  under  the  operations 
of  fuch  true  principles,  harmonize  all  jarringsa  external  and 
internal?  And  through  fuch  effe&s  mufl  not  VIRTUE  be 
diffufed  throughout  the  nation  ?  We  mall  not  then  behold, 
what  is,  the  greateft  VICE  under  Government,  men  living 
no  longer  under  the  empire  of  the  laws.  This  is  furely 
therefore  a  meafure  of  found  policy :  Sound  policy  is  found 
morality:  and  that  found  morality  will  not  ameliorate 
manners,  is  an  unwarranted  aflertion.  From  the  chaos  of 
rebellion  thus  a  great  nation  may  arife,  fecure  under  HAP- 
?INESS,  and  growing  amidft  its  VIRTUES. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  are  certain  points  peculiarly  deferving  the  atten- 
tion of  different  bodies. 

The 
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Kings  from  flavery  ;  and  people  from  oppreflion  :  and  thus 
in  all  countries,  commerce  brings  in  riches  ;  riches  produce 
luxury ;  luxury  puts  down  the  high  and  exalts  the  low. 
Thus  vice  is  puniflied,  if  -  not  checked  above  ;  and  virtue 
and  induftry  encouraged  below.  It  is  the  univerfal  fyftem 
whereby  manners  have  been  ameliorated  :  the  proofs  are 
before  us. 

But  if  luxury  pafs  into  a  country  throughout  any  other 
medium  than  that  of  commerce*  the  fame  effects  will  not 
follow.  We  are  informed  by  hiftory,  that  commerce  had 
enriched  fome  towns  of  Italy,  and  introduced  luxury.  The 
Popes  introduced  this  luxury  into  France  :  and  their  legates 
left  it  in  all  the  courts  :  but  commerce  was  not  in  the  train. 
What  was  the  confequence  ?  This  luxury  rendered  the 
people  more  polimed,  but  not  more  civilized,  not  more 
politically  moralized. 

A  nation  becomes  civilized  in  proportion  as  it  quits  the 
manners,  which  marked  its  barbarous  (late.  It  becomes 
politically  moralifed,  as  it  obeys  the  laws  that  oppofe  di£- 
order,  and  form  an  habitude  of  focial  virtues.  And  it 
becomes  polimed,  when  it  piques  itfelf  on  its  elegance  in 
thought  or  acYion.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Greeks  were 
civilifed  before  the  times  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus  :  they  were 
politically  moralifed  during  the  ages  of  thefe  two  Legifla- 
tors  ;  and  they  were  polifhed  during  that  of  Pericles.  la 
modern  times,  the  French  amidft  their  luxury  were  polimed  : 
the  Englifli  with  luxury  on  on$  fide,  and  commerce  on  the 
other,  (land  between  and  enjoy  polifh  and  political  morality: 
whereas  the  Irifh  are  in  the  extremes.  The  one  clafs  is 
not  yet  politically  moralifed,  for  it  has  not  contracted  the 
focial  virtues  ;  nor  can  it  contract  them  until  it  is  happy  in 
the  comforts  of  the  focial  flate.  But  the  other  clafs  is 
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arrived  at  the  ftate  of  polifh  and  luxury.  If  however  atti- 
cifm  and  urbanity  marked  the  decline  of  Greeks  and 
Romans,  what  may  be  the  refult  to  day,  where  polimed 
luxury  is  at  war  with  civil  mifery  ?  That  which  is  not 
expected  :  virtue  and  happinefs  will  arife  from  this  ftate. 
For,  commerce  will  advance  the  one  clafs,  and  bring  back 
the  other  to  that  point  of  political  morality,  where  happintf$ 
will  fecure  virtue  amongft  the  people,  and  'virtue  infure  bap- 
f'tnefs  amongft  the  great.  And  thus  will  Incorporation  afii- 
milate  Ireland  to  England,  and  ameliorate  the  manners  of 
the  former.  For,  even  the  ftate  of  vaffalage  was  put  down 
in  the  latter  by  commerce,  and  the  nation  advanced  to  its 
prefent  point  of  polifh  and  political  morality. 

It  fhould  be  remarked  too,  that  this  meafure  of  Incorpo- 
ration wifely  combining  the  two  great  principles  of  Legif. 
lation  and  Government,  unfolds  in  one  -a£t  the   policy  of 
nature,  and  the  policy  of  the  paj/tont.     It  proceeds  upon  the 
phyfical  relations  of  the  two  countries,  as  to  petition  and  ad- 
vantages, and  it  confults  the  moral  caft  of  fociety,  or  the 
manners  and  moral  effe£h  of  natural  and  civil  caufes.     Mud 
it  not  therefore,  clearly  and  inevitably,  under  the  operations 
of  fuch  true  principles,  harmonize  all  jarrings>  external  and 
internal?  And  through  fuch  effeds  mufl  not  VIRTUE  be 
diffiifcd  throughout  the  nation  ?  We  mall  not  then  behold, 
what  is  the  greateft  VICE  under  Government,   men  living 
no  longer  under  the  empire  of  the  laws.     This  is  furely 
therefore  a  meafure  of  found  policy :  Sound  policy  is  found 
morality:   and   that   found   morality   will   not   ameliorate 
manners,  is  an  unwarranted  aflertion.     From   the  chaos  of 
rebellion  thus  a  great  Ration  may  arife,  fecure  under  HAP^ 
PIN  ESS,  and  growing  amidft  its  VIRTUES. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  are  certain  points  peculiarly  deferving  the  atten- 
tion of  different  bodies. 

The 
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The  Catholics  will  no  doubt  wifely  balance  what  they 
wifh  to  gain,  and  what  they  have  to  lofe  by  Incorporation. 
Firft,  their  great  object  is  the  acquifition  of  Legiflative 
Power — but  that  power  were  more  attainable  in  va  Brkifh 
Parliament  than  in  an  Irifh  one,  for  the  conftitutional  im- 
pediments are  equal  in  both  countries,  but  the  prejudices  and 
apprehenfions  mufl  be  lefs  in  the  former.  Befide,  if  they 
were  at  prefent  to  acquire  emancipation  in  Ireland,  it  were 
a  tantalizing  boon  which  they  could  not  enjoy.  Nine  tenths 
of  the  landed  property  being  in  the  pofleflion  of  Proteftants, 
it  mud  enfure  no  fmall  fway  in  county  elections,  which  will 
be  ufed  with  double  exertions,  to  keep  Catholics  out  of  an 
Irifli  Parliament.  And  as  to  Boroughs,  they  were  formed 
exprefsly  to  exclude  Catholics  from  Parliament ;  fo  that  the 
whole  frame  of  the  Legiflature  mud  be  broken  up,  and  the 
whole  conftitution  muft  be  changed  and  altered,  before  they 
can  tafte  emancipation,  were  it  even  granted  to  them. 
After  this  they  will  confider  what  enjoyments,  the  maxims 
of  ftatefmen  on  tolerated  fe£ts,  might  move  and  fanc-tion 
others  to  take  back,  if  not  fecured  by  Incorporation,  When 
the  Catholics  were  in  the  proportion  of  forty  to  one  Pro- 
teftant,  their  reftraints  were  very  fevere.  They  are  now 
as  three  to  one ;  but  this  univerfal  maxim  of  policy,  with 
refpeft  to  .lefts,  which  is  followed  over  the  globe,  even 
where  they  are  weak,  has  been  relaxed  in  Ireland,  beyond 
example,  where  they  are  ftill  ftrong.  Thefe  are  furely 
civil  bleflings ;  and  of  which  indeed  fome  of  the  mofl  wife 
and  virtuous  men  of  that  body  feem  truly  fenfible.  Unhap- 
pily however,  under  the  fan&ion  of  names  and  fome  popular 
principles  in  politics  and  religion,  the  fenfe  and  piety  of 
others  have  been  cruelly  deluded  by  bad  men.  Miferable 
importers  !  What  have  they  done  ?  They  have  let  loofe  upon 
fallen  Catholics,  upon  mild  and  fimple  cultivators  of  the 
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land,  the  monfter  Fanatic! fm  which  drinks  the  blood  of 
mankind.  They  have  blooded  the  fun  of  their  rifing  liber- 
ties with  an  horrid  war.  Why  did  they  prompt  the  Catho- 
lics to  take  up  arms  ?  Was  it  for  religion  ?  Their  religion 
was  not  attacked:  their  temples  are  ft  ill  open;,  even  a 
college  has  been  founded  by  the  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  clergy,  and  the  inftrucYion  of  their  youth. 
Was  it  for  their  liberty  ?  Never  did  they  enjoy  fo  much. 
And  in  no  nation  under  heaven  does  a  feel  differing  from 
that  eftablifhed  by  the  pdlicy  of  the  ftate,  enjoy  fuch  a 
portion.  The  Catholics  then  will  wifely  fecure  thtfe 
bleflings.  And  as  to  the  vanity  of  ambition  and  all  its 
empty  acquifitions,  where  laws  and  freedom  are  equal, 
furely  there  is  a  much  more  folid  and  endearing  power  over 
mankind,  through  the  influence  of  an  happy  funeriority 
arifing  from  the  virtues,  the  opulence,  the  induflry  of 
commerce.  Riches  and  beneficence  are  far  beyond  the  glare 
of  office,  or  the  thorny  pillow  of  ftation.  We  fpeak  to  the 
underftandings  of  men,  and  not  to  their  pafTions. 

Through  the  effects  of  the  fuppofed  Union  we  conceive 
that  all  profeffions  muft  reap  confiderable  advantage.  For  as 
the  profperity  of  Ireland  will  then  keep  pace  with  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  empire,  and  as  the  profperity  of  the  empire 
muft  be  indifputably  increafed  by  this  Incorporation,  con- 
fequently  by  Incorporation  Ireland  muft  acquire  aggran- 
dizement and  elevation.  And  as  the  population,  commerce, 
and  agriculture  of  Ireland  increafe,  fo  muft  neceflarily  the 
objeftf  of  all  profeflions  ;  and  likewife  the  remuneration*  of 
fcience  and  the  arts  be  proportionately  augmented. 

Upon  this  ground,  profeflional  men  may  entertain  wide 
and  folid  expectations,  for  there  is  an  extenfive  and  obvious 
latitude  for  improvement  in  Ireland.  If  we  calculate  upon 
what  that  nation  is,  and  what  (he  was,  we  may  fee  what  fhe 
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mankind.  They  have  blooded  the  fun  of  their  rifing  liber- 
ties with  an  horrid  war.  Why  did  they  prompt  the  Catho- 
lics to  take  up  arms  ?  Was  it  for  religion  ?  Their  religion 
was  not  attacked  :  their  temples  are  ftill  open ;  even  a 
college  has  been  founded  by  the  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  clergy,  and  the  inftrucTion  of  their  youth. 
Was  it  for  their  liberty  ?  Never  did  they  enjoy  fo  mach. 
And  in  no  nation  under  heaven  docs  a  feel  differing  from 
that  eftablifhed  by  the  policy  of  the  ftate-,  enjoy  fuch  a  . 
portion.  The  Catholics  then  will  wifely  fecure  thefe 
bleifings.  And  as  to  the  vanity  of  ambition  and  all  its 
empty  acquifitions,  where  laws  and  freedom  are  equal, 
furely  there  is  a  much  more  folid  and  endearing  power  over 
mankind,  through  the  influence  of  an  happy  fuperiority 
arifing  from  the  virtues,  the  opulence,  the  induftry  of 
commerce.  Riches  and  beneficence  are  far  beyond  the  glare 
of  office,  or  the  thorny  pillow  of  ftation.  We  fpeak  to  the 
underftandings  of  men,  and  not  to  their  paflions. 

Through  the  effects  of  the  fuppofed  Union  we  conceive 
that  all  profejfions  muft  reap  confiderable  advantage.  For  as 
the  profperity  of  Ireland  will  then  keep  pace  with  the  prof- 
perity  of  the  empire,  and  as  the  profperity  of  the  empire 
muft  be  indifputably  increafed  by  this  Incorporation,  con- 
fequently  by  Incorporation  Ireland  muft  acquire  aggran- 
dizement and  elevation.  And  as  the  population,  commerce, 
and  agriculture  of  Ireland  increafe,  fo  muft  necefiarily  the 
tbjefti  of  all  profeflions ;  and  Hkewife  the  remunerations  of 
fcience  and  the  arts  be  proportionately  augmented. 

Upon  this  ground,  profeflional  men  may  entertain  wide 
and  folid  expeditions,  for  there  is  an  extenfive  and  obvious 
latitude  for  improvement  in  Ireland.  If  we  calculate  upon 
what  that  nation  is9  and  what  fhe  was,  we  may  fee  what  me 
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may  bt,  and  confequently  what  men  have  to  expect— Firft, 
then  with  refpeft  to  what  (he  is,  and  the  latitude  for  future 
improvement ;  there  are  many  and  great  deficiencies  in  a 
civil,  religious  and  commercial  view  ;  which  are  highly  im- 
politic, and  indeed  difgraceful  in  fo  great  an  empire,  and  in 
fo  enlightened  an  age.     Is  a  continued  chain  of  fanguinary 
rebellions,  a  proof  of  civilifation,  ?  Is  fuch  a  (rate  of  agri- 
culture, is  one  folitary  manufacture,  is  poverty  and  complaint 
a  proof  of  enlightened  policy  ?  Is  the  mod  abje&  fuper- 
ftition,  is  the  moft  fanguine  bigotry,  a  proof  of  found  or 
true  morality  ?  Is  the  commerce  of  the  country  compared 
with  its  extraordinary  capacities,  a  proof  of  civil  economy  ? 
Let  men  difpaflionately  confider,  if  they  would  have  Ireland 
remain  thus  ?  But  me  cannot  remain  thus  :  (he  muft  defcend 
by  Separation,  or  afcend  by  Incorporation,     And  what  that 
aicent  or  what  Ireland  may  be,  will  be  beft  calculated  on  a 
retrofpective  glance  at  what  Jhe  was.     In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  her  balance  of  commerce  with  the  whole  world 
was  about  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  arvnum  :  and 
now  her  commerce   with  Great   Britain  alone  is   about  ten 
fold  that  fum.     The  queftion  then  is,  whence  the  enormous 
increafe  which  (he  has  experienced  within  thofe  few  years  ? 
Becaufe  Britain  before  that   period  turned  her  ba,ck  upon 
Ireland,  and  her  face  toward  America,  and  fhe  was  loft  in 
her  lhadow  :  but  then  turning  with  a  partial  influence  toward 
Ireland,  that  country  has  rapidly  grown  under  the  warm,th 
of  her  fplendor  and  protection.     Now  me  would  embofom 
her  in  her  glory,  and  what  muft  be  the  effeQs  ?  Will. men 
embrace  them  by  Incorporation,  or  rejeft  them  and  feparate? 
The  world  is  now  entering  upon  a  new  epoch  of  things. 
New  views  and  new  relations,  political  and  commercjal, 
muft  arife  between   flares,  from  the  coincidences  of  thofe 
times.     A  ftrange   variation  marks  this   awful  periodA  a.nd 
\  render*. 
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renders  uncertain  the  pending  iflue  .of  affair's.  It  will  there- 
fore be  at  leaft  wife  in  every  branch  of  the  Britifli  Empire, 
to  coalefce  and  confolidate  her  energies,  that  foe  may  meet 
this  moment  of  trial  with  a  commanding  afpeft. 

It  is  no  inconfiderable  maxim  in  policy  that  Governments 
watch  over  the  inclinations  of  their  o>vn  fubje&s,  and  confult 
the  genius  and  tendency  of  other  nations.  They  fhould 
hearken  attentively  to  the  times,  obferving  the  bias  of  men 
and  feafon  of  things.  Thefe  are  Counfellors,  whofe  voice 
fpeaks  aloud  to  all  parties,  and  fhould  be  the  guide  of  all 
men.  Tutored  by  them,  they  will  remark,  that  in  bodies 
politic  as  well  as  natural,  difeafes  may  be  death,  or  may 
prove  remedies.  The  days  of  Cromwell  were  a  political 
fever,  when  many  vitiated  humours  were  thrown  off.: 
Every  diforder  of  the  conftitution  became  notorious,  and  the 
remedies  were  underjlood. 

To  day  both  diforder  and  remedy  are  manifeft  in  Ireland. 
Separated,  however,  as  -(he  is,  the  thunderbolt  has  often 
fallen,  and  its  voice  was  not  heard :  but  united,  it  mud  be 
heard,  it  will  be  felt  in  Britain.  The  whole  fyftem  of 
things  will  be  changed  ;  the  operations  will  be  different, 
the  wheels  different,  and  the  moving  force  better  pro- 
portioned to  the  refifling  power.  In  a  more  numerous  * 
Senate  there  will  be  an  acquifition  of  wifdom.  And  the 
legiflatures  of  the  three  nations  will  thus  become  the  heart 
of  the  Empire,  to  diffufe  vigour  throughout  the  whole,  by 
their  found  and  wholefome  laws  :  or  thefe  laws  mufl  return 
corrupted  and  deftru&ive  to  that  fource,  whence  they  firfl 
originated,  It  will,  therefore,  be  no  longer  the  rafh  or 
unwife  experiment  of  one  nation,  repofmg  for  a  prop  on 

the 

*  It  may  pafs  far  a  maxim  In  States,  that  tie  adminiftralion  cannot  be  placed 
in  Itofrw  bands,  nor  the  Legljlatun  in  too  many. 
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the  other  in  cafe  of.fajlure.  For  the  fate  of  one  and  all  will 
be  at  iffue,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  whole  will,  at  lead,  be 
cautious. 

"  Quo  res  cunquc  cadent,  unum  et  commune  periculum, 
"  Unafalusambobuserit."  VIKG. 

Thus  then,  with  an  anxious  defire  for  the  real  good  of 
the  Irifh  nation,  and  for  the  fplendor  and  invigoration  of 
the  Empire  at  large,  we  have  placed  before  men  their  pub- 
lic condition,  that  they  may  think  wifely  and  a£  juftly. 
It  were  more  than  imprudent,  at  this  day,  to  harmonife 
parties  to  an  accordance,  which  was  not  founded  upon  the 
unalterable  fcale  of  truth.  But  wifely,  hcneftly,  and  openly 
brought  into  unifon,  and  to  embrace  an  Incorporation,  they 
will  fooa  fell  to  the  earth  the  monfter  Rebellion.  Proud  are 
we  to  fay,  that  we  do  not  fta.nd  fingle  upon  the  meditated 
ruins  of  bad  fyftems.  And  we  doubt  not  that  one  heart  will 
animate  and  one  mind  pervade  men,  when  they  fliall  have 
ferioufly  and  difpaffionately  reconfidered  thofe  injuries  arid 
fajfcf,  gains  and  benefit  which  have  been  or  may  be  attri- 
buted to  this  Incorporaiive  Union. 

INJURIES. 

The  firft  injuries  are  tho/e  urged  at  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Irifh  bar — 

1.  "  That  the  poverty  of  Ireland  cannot  beat  the  weight  of 
taxes,  which  the  richer  of  England  fu ft  ain  with  eafe  and  com- 

'fort."-—  This  has  been  clearly  confuted. 

2.  "  That  in  the  Un'ted  Parliaments,  in  all -cafes  of  compel  I' 
tion,  Ireland  mufl  fuffer" — It  has  been  undeniably  proved 
that  this  cannot  be  the  cafe. 

3.  "  That  this  Union  tend*  ultimately  to  feparation" — The 
reverfemewn  :  for,  WITHOUT  INCORPORATION,  SEPA- 
RATION muft  follow. 
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4.  "  Mat  Amelioration  of  manners  will  not  refult  from 
this  Union,  but  perhaps  the  contrary."  Fads,  analogy,  and 
theexperfence.of  ages,  overturn  this  pofition. 

The  next  Injury  which  has  been  attributed  to  this  mea- 
fure  by  other  gentlemen,  has  appeared  in  the  following 
fhape: 

5.  "  Should   the  Proteflant  gentlemen,    whofe    fervices 
ftemmed  the  torrent,  of  rebellion,   and  faved  the  nation  to 
the  Empire,  be  removed  ?"    The  anfwer  is,  the  taufes  of 
rebellion  are  to  be  removed,  and  'the  nation  faved  effectually 
to  itfelf.     Befide,  how  few  of  thefe  gentlemen  will  be  re- 
moved ? 

LOSSES. 

6.  The  loffcs  of  money  to  the  capital,  by  the  fums  fpent 
in    England  by  thofe     attending  on    Parliament.      Firft, 
The  number  will  be  inconfiderable  :  fecond,  if  through  this 
number  a  lofs  were  to  be  fuftained,  it  would  be  much  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  civil  effects :  third,  in  reality, 
no  fuch  lofs  can  be   felt  from  the  overbalancing  increafe  of 
commerce  :  and  fourth,  fuch  an  apparent  lofs  were  a  real 
gain  to  the  capital  in  views  of  trade  and  manufacture. 

7.  A  formidable  one,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  rivalry, 
appears  in  the  diminution  of  reprefentation.  Some  have 
faid,  that  the  dignity  and  confequence  of  Ireland  would  be 
lowered,  by  the  reduction  of  its  members.  It  is  tolerably 
obvious  that  Ireland  muft  be  exalted  in  wealth  and  power,  by 
this  fcheme.  Befide,  in  fact,  is  reprefentation  a  juft  fcale 
of  political  dignity  ?  If  fo,  how  fuperior  in  civil  importance 
's  the  pot-houfe  of  old  Sarum  to  the  great  and"  populous 
towns  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  together  ?  Alfo, 
fince  Yorkftiire  fends  thirty  members  to  Parliament,  and 
London  but  four,  then  London  muft,  indeed,  be  very  in- 
confiderable as  to  its  importance  ;  and,  its  comparative 
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confequence  toward  York  is,  according  to  this  meafure, 
exactly  double  that  of  the  beer-houfe  at  Old  Sarum,  which 
fends  two  members  to  the  Senate. 

8.  Ttye  next  lofs,  which  is  urged,  is  one  that  will  prove 
a  gain  beyond  calculation.     Flaming  PATRIOTS,  as  they 
would  be  thought,  have  called   the  Union  an  a&,   whereby 
a  youthful   and   rifing  body  is  coupled   to  one  old  in  decay 
and  tumbling  into  diflblution.     Now,  in  truth,  the  fa£t  is, 
that  it  is  joining  the  Irifli  nation,  old  in  diforder  and  feeble 
in  itfelf,  through  thofe  diforders,  to  one  that  is  vigorous  and 
virtuous.     It  is  the  Union  of  a  child,  or  rather  a  pigmy,  to 
a   giant,  in   ftrength,  commerce  and  freedom,  for  mutual 
fupport.     For  fmce  the  pofitive  or  relative  power  of  nations 
is  eftimated  by  fixe,  population  and  wealth  ;  what  is  Ireland 
in  all  thofe  three*  toward  the  whole  of  the  Britim  empire 
befide  ?  What  is  her  opulence  or  power  compared  to  the 
fources  of  both   in  the  commerce  of  Britain  alone,  and  in 
that  navy  which  is  the  broad  (hield  of  the  univerfe  ?  If  the 
taxable  income,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  we  apprehend 
that  it  is  underrated  through  difcretion,  amounts,  after  de- 
ducting the  one  million  of  Ireland,  to  101  millions  annually, 
it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  Ireland  to  calculate  upon  fuch. 
data  the  relative  capital  of  both  countries.     When  the  rela- 
tive capital  is  afcertained,  then  let  her  aik  herfelf,  whether 
it  were  wife  or  not  to  join  in  fuch  a  firm  as  that  of  Britain 
for  commerce,   and  whether  it  were  well  to  join  with  fuch 
a  free  and  powerful  nation,  for  an  equality  in  both  ? 

GAINS. 
Let  us  now  view  the  gains  refulting  from  Incorporation. 

9.  The  civil  fyftem  improved,  in  property  ;  in  public 
and  private  conrdition ;  and  in  political  fituation. 

10.  The  religious  or  ecclefiaflical  fyftem  :  by  the  revival 
of  moral  obedience,    and  refpeft  to  its  authority,    which 

have 
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have  too  long  bee.n  and  muft  ever  he  loft  in  civil  difcord* 
and  fanatic  rebellions,  that  undermine  the  throne  and  the 
altar:  improved  alfo  in  the  fecurity  of  its  pofleflions  and 
eftabliihments.  Query— Should  not  the  Catholic  eftablim- 
ment  be  taken  under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Go- 
vernment ;  and  the  clergy  cf  this  body  and  of  the  Difienters 
have  their  fupport  from  the  Crown  ? 

IT.  Commercial  fyftem,  under  fecurity  and  tranquillity, 
muft  be  improved  in  fkill,  capital,  and  extent,  beyond  the 
poffibiliry  of  calculation. 

BENEFITS. 

Laftly,  let  us  view  fome  few  of  the  btnefitt. 

12.  The  nation  will  be  freed  from  the  chara&erUlic  and 
immoral  impulfion  given   to  the  people,  by  civil  circum- 
ftances,    down    through    ages,    and    under    the   Imperial 
Union. 

13.  It  will  be  freed  from  the  political  and  ambitious  im- 
pulfion given  to  oiher  orders,  under  the  Federal  Union. 

14.  It  will  be   freed  from  the  effects  of  that  awful  ioi- 
pulfion,    given   to   many,  by  the  civil  peftilence   of    the 
times. 

15.  It  will  be  freed  from  diftrefles,  which  have  been  long 
exifting,  according  to  the   teflimony  of  the    fervants  and 
friends  of  Government. 

It  will  be  freed  from  diftreflfes  which  have  been  aggravated, 
for  the  purpofes  of  rebellion,  by  the  enemies  of  Govern' 
went, 

It  will  be  freed  from  diftrefles  which  are  attefted  by  the 
ableft  politicians  of  Europe,  men  no  way  connected  with 
Ireland,  but  by  their  knowledge  and  virtues,  with  which 
they  have  laboured  for  the  good  of  the  Empire,  and  have 
been  crowned  with  the  applaufes  of  the  univerfe. 

For 
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For  ihefe  great  and  valuable  purpofes,  and  upon  the 
grounds  and  reafons  before  mentioned,  we  are  the  advocates 
of  an  Incorporative  Union.  To  raife  up  fuch  zfyjlem  of 
happinefs  and  virtue  upon  the  ruin  of  bad  ones,  and  not  to 
accommodate  errors,  but  eradicate  evils,  our  phalanx  is 
fome  of  the  ableft,  the  wifeft,  and  the  bed  men  of  both 
nations. 

All  other  party  we  difclaim  :  Little  dtftin&ion  is  loft  in 
our  view,  In  the  comprehenfive  found  of  Empire,  our 
mind  embraces  but  an  unifon  of  nations :  in  that  of  nations 
it  awakens  but  a  thought  of  mankind.  Judges,  before 
whofe  tribunal  we  bow,  your  happinefs  is  our  object.  If 
our  zeal  be  exceflive,  we  fubmit  to  your  reproach  :  But,  as 
the  friend  of  Ireland,  we  would  drive  from  the  cradle  of  its 
infant  greatnefs,  the  monfters  that  menace  its  exiftence  and 
repofe.  Tarquins  may  condemn  us,  but  no  Brutus  will 
accufe  us. 
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THE 
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STATE    OF    IRELAND. 


\ V  E  fliould  cautioufly  guard  againft  the  condemnation  of 
a  great  and  important  meafure,  before  we  have  examined  it 
in  all  its  bearings,  with  the  found  and  deliberate  exercife  of 
unprejudiced  reafon.  For,  however  fublime  the  range  of 
genius  may  be,  or  however  high  the  caft  of  authority,  they 
fliould  not  be  admitted  with  aflertions  as  arguments,  nor 

unfupported  opinions  as  proofs. We  fliould  try  them  by 

the  unerring  touchftone  of  facts  and  common  fenfe.  Ge- 
nius may  dazzle,  but  not  elucidate ;  and  authority  may  im- 
pofe,  if  not  err — it  often  does  fo.  But  facts  cannot  miflead, 
common  fenfe  cannot  deceive.  And,  if  by  thefe  two  guides 
the  people  be  fuffered  to  judge  for  themfelves,  we  are  con- 
vinced they  will  judge  juftly. 

Having  thus  exercifed  their  underftanding  fully  and  fairly, 
if  they  find  an  Union  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland, 
then,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  let  them  reject  and  op- 
pofe  it  to  the  laft  extremity.  But,  if  on  the  contrary,  they 
perceive,  that  it  is  the  only  hand  which  pours  oil  into  the 
A  wounds 


wounds  of  their  bleeding  country,  and  binds  them  up  for 
ever;  if  it  be  the  only  means  to  heal  particular  grievances, 
and  to  promote  general  welfare,  let  them  in  God's  name 
embrace  it.  And  judging  of  it,  let  them  coolly  and  difpaf- 
fionately  direct  their  views  to  the  whole  intereft  of  Ireland, 
which  muft,  unavoidably  include  their  own  particular  wel- 
fare ;  let  them  alfo  confider  well  the  ftate  of  Ireland  to  day : 
the  ftate  of  the  Empire  and  of  Europe,  the  caft  of  the  times, 
and  the  awful  condition  of  the  civilized  and  bleeding  world, 
— and  then  they  will  judge  juftly. 

On  a  fubjecl:  fo  comprehenfive,  fhould  any  arguments  be 
advanced,  which  have  been  more  ably  enforced  before,  we 
truft  we  fhall  be  excufed :  at  the  clofe  of  a  long  difcuiTion, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  unpardonable,  as  it  is  not  unwife,  to  re- 
frefh  the  memory  of  conviction . 

One  ground,  however,  remains  yet  untrodden — it  is  that 
of  commerce.  And  on  this  important  ground  we  hold  it 
our  duty,  fo  far  as  full  and  authentic  documents  enable  us, 
to  inftrucl:  our  fellow  fubjects  in  Ireland,  and  to  warn  them 
with  anxious  concern  as  they  value  their  country,  and  al- 
moft  their  exiftence  as  a  nation,  to  think  wifely,  and  aft 
juftly. — For  this  purpofe  we  fhall  lay  before  them  a  body  of 
evidence  on  Commerce,  which  is  incontrovertible  by  the 
higheft,  and  we  doubt  not,  will  prove  conclufive  to  the 
meaneft  capacity,  on  the  fubjeft  of  an  Union. 

It  has,  however,  been  aflferted,  that  though  the  wifdom 
and  expediency  of  an  Union  were  manifeft,  it  is  not  lawful. 
Now,  in  the  very  aiTertion,  there  is  a  plain  contradiction  to 
the  point  advanced.  The  eflence  of  all  power  and  all  law 
is  necejjity :  which  neceffity  is  in  other  words  an  imperious 
•principle,  called  the  good  of  Society.  Whatever,  therefore, 
is'  wife  and  expedient,  contains  that  eternal  principle,  and 
i$  the  effential  bafis  of  all  laws  whatever,  whether  they  be 
fundamental  laws  or  laws  of  regulation. 

But, 
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But,  without  dragging  an  heavy  load  for  conteft,  we 
(hall,  like  David  when  he  would  not  encumber  himfelf 
with  the  weighty  armour  of  Saul,  enter  the  conflict  in  a 
different  manner.  We  aflert,  therefore,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment is  fully  competent  toenaft  an  Union  :  and  our  autho- 
rity is — that  of  Coke,  Hale,  Blackftone,  the  great  and  ho- 
neft  Lord  Somers,  and  the  four  prefent  Chief  Judges  of 
Ireland.  And  who  can  be  more  perfonally  affefted  again/I 
an  Union,  from  their  official  fituation,  than  the  laft  named 
authorities  :  and  what  authority  ftands  higher  for  difcern- 
ment,  than  that  of  Lord  Clare;  what  one  more  pure  or  ex- 
alted, than  that  of  Lord  Carleton ; more  able  than  that 

of  Lord  Yelverton ; or  more  profound  than  that  of  Lord 

Kilwarden  ? Befide,  if  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  be  not 

competent  to  this  aft,  then  the  great  and  eflential  powers 
of  Parliament  are  blafted,  and  its  beft  authority  is  no  more. 
What  is  the  Catholic  Bill  reduced  to  by  this  argument  ? 
'  ••  A  public  infringement  on  the  rights  of  individuals. 

What  the  propofed  reform  ? An  unlawful  abrogation  of 

corporative  franchifes.  What  the  repeal  of  the  Declara- 
tory Aft,  of  the  6th  of  George  I.  ?  A  nullity — an  aft  of 
ufurpation ;  and  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  ftill  bound  by 
Englifh  laws.— But  we  need  no  ftronger  teft  of  the  invali- 
dity of  an  opinion,  than  the  abfurdity  of  its  confequences. 
Befide,  if  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  Privileges  of 
the  People,  and  the  Conftitution  of  Parliament,  be  not  fub- 
jeft  to  its  control,  how,  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe,  did 
we,  the  fubjefts  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  attain  the 
invaluable  bleffings  of  that  Conftitution  we  enjoy  fo  emi- 
nently above  other  nations  ?  Such  crude  aflertions  really 
deferve  no  anfwer.  For  if  Parliament  had  not  this  compe- 
tency, we  had  been  ftationary  in  bondage,  like  the  other 
llaves  of  Europe.  But,  thank  God,  every  thing  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Parliaments  of  thefe  realms,  which  is  for 
A  2  the 
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the  good  of  their  refpeftive  nations,  and  Parliament  has  no 
other  fundamental  law  nor  limitation. 

The  queftion  then  is,  whether  the  propofed  Union  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Iri/h  nation,  or  not  ? 

As  this  queftion  includes  the  benefits  derivable  by  the 
people  of  Ireland,  from  her  prefent  fyftem,  and  thofe  from 
an  incorporative  Union,  we  (hall,  in  order  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  clear  iflue,  confider  the  prefent  Political,  Commer- 
cial, and  Civil  ftate  of  Ireland.  And  under  thefe  three  ge- 
neral heads  abundant  proofs  will  concur,  to  enable  us  to 
decide  accurately  and  fully  which  of  the  two  fyftems,  the 
prefent  or  the  propofed  one,  ought  to  prevail,  with  a  view 
to  the  good  of  the  people. — Unfortunately,  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  is  according  to  the  opinions  of  many, 
found  wanting  in  the  balance  of  prefent  good.  If  fo,  hu- 
manity, however,  weeps  over  the  folly  of  pride,  and  fome- 
times  pardons  the  weaknefs  and  ambition — but  can  the  mean 
dread  of  lofing  authority  blind  particular  men  to  the  com- 
mon utility  of  their  nation— do  not  its  wounds  cry  unto 
them, — or  can  they  be  deaf  to  an  awful  fentiment  of  their 
own  individual  condition  ?  The  great  voice  of  nature 
furely  cannot  be  drowned,  in  thefe  times,  in  filly  prejudice 
or  calamitous  error. 


POLITICAL  STATE. 

The  political  ftate  of  a  country  may  be  confidered  inter- 
nally and  externally.  The  internal  ftate  includes  its  go- 
vernment and  powers;  the  external  ftate  its  relations,  in 
point  of  enmity  or  friendftiip,  with  other  nations.  In  thofe 
two  views  let  us  confider  Ireland. 

Firjl :  As  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  the  policy  of  its 
arrangements  in  1782,  marks  the  imperfection  of  its  prac- 
tical 
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tical  powers ;  and  that  (kill  which  fo  nobly  attempted  to 
cure  political  complaints,  introduced  but  new  diforders. 
For  from  the  great  object  of  that  arrangement,  which  was 
independency,  arofe  the  idea  of  diftindnefs,  and  through 
this  diftin&nefs  between  the  two  bodies  of  the  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  two  bodies  of  the  Irifh  nation,  the  contagious 
poifon  of  the  times  has  infufed  that  of  reparation.  And 
againft  this  deadly  confequence  to  all  parties  there  is  no  an- 
tidote, nor  refource  left,  but  an  incorporative  Union. 

Here  however  independency  rifes  againft  the  propofition, 
pleading  with  all  the  force  of  honourable  pride.  To  this 
manly  principle,  therefore,  we  bow  and  anfwer,  that  Irifli 
independency  does  not,  can  not  exift,  fave  under  an  incor- 
porative Union.  If  it  did  really  exift,  what  muft  follow  ? 
Ultimately  and  unavoidably  a  reparation  of  the  two  king- 
doms, through  jealoufy  and  variance  :  If  Ireland  be  nomi- 
nally independent,  the  feparation  is  fo  much  the  more  inevi- 
table, when  one  Parliament  in  the  moft  powerful  kingdom, 
is  really  independent,  and  the  other  in  the  weak  kingdom  is 
prafiicatly  fubfervient— — That  this  is  the  cafe,  every  law 
of  Ireland  announces  under  the  great  ftal  of  Britain  :  which 
is  a  record  of  the  dependency  of  its  connexion,  and  an  at- 
teftation  of  the  inferiority  of  its  ftate.  Remove  that  inferi- 
ority, and  feparation  enfues :  embrace  equality,  and  the 
Union  may  be  immortal. 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  is  ipfo  faflo^  in  a  dependent 
ftate,  as  we  have  ftiewn  before:  the  Crown  of  Ireland  is 
by  law  dependent  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland,  is  by  neceffity;  and  it  muft  with  grati- 
tude be  acknowledged  as  a  favour  that  it  is  permitted  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Britiih  Parliament :  as 
we  fliall  incontrovertibly  (hew  hereafter. 

Thus  then  we  fee  that  the  Union  removes  at  once  all 
thefe  dependencies,  and  makes  Ireland  completely  independ- 
ent and  equal  to  Great  Britain.     She  will  then  become  po- 
litically 
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litically  free,  whereas  her  government  and  powers  are  now 
politically  dependent. 

Next :  with  refpect  to  its  Political  Relations,  that  with 
Britain  is  a  dependent  one,  not  only  in  Crown  and  Com- 
merce, and  under  the  feal  of  its  laws,  but  under  the  (hield 
of  its  protection :  and  that  with  other  nations,  is  but  through 
abfolute  dependence.  For  it  wears  again  this  badge  in  the 
figns  and  feals  of  all  treaties,  and  diplomatic  arrangements, 
entered  into  by  Great  Britain  with  other  Powers.  And  if 
it  be  not  thus  included,  and  dependency  connected,  it  has 
neither  political  relation,  nor  rank  amongft  treating  nations. 

Were  fhc  not  thus  dependently  connected  with  Great 
Britain,  what  muft  be  the  obvious  refult  ?  It  is  remarked 
by  Machiavel,  that  war  fhould  be  the  only  ftudy  of  States, 
and  fays  Hobbes,  war  is  the  ftate  of  nature.  Thefe  two 
men  demonftrate  to  us  the  melancholy  hiftory  of  Political 
Societies.  The  leagues  of  nations  are  confederacies  of  in- 
tereft ;  that  intereft  originates  and  ends  in  views  of  power. 
What  then  is  the  power  of  Ireland  ?  where  is  her  portion, 
to  fecure  friendfhip  by  leagues,  or  repel  enmity  by  arms, 
were  fhe  independent  ?  This  want  of  power  muft,  necefla- 
rily  and  ever,  make  her  dependent  in  the  wildeft  fchemes 
of  fancied  independency,  either  to  become  wholly  uncon- 
nected, or  remain  connected  as  at  prefent  by  a  federal 
Union.  The  proofs  are  evidently  before  her.  But  had  fhe 
ample  power  for  independence,  would  the  proportion  of 
Union  now  exift  ?  Moft  indubitably  not :  fhe  had  long  fince 
been  independent.  But  her  diminutive  ftrength  and  rela- 
tive pofition  on  the  globe  deny  this  independence,  therefore, 
flie  can  only  be  conjunctively  independent  j  and  through 
no  other  conjunction,  that  all  the  wit  of  man  can  devife, 
can  fhe  be  independent,  than  through  an  incorporativc  one. 
We  defy  the  moft  profound  judgment,  or  fharpeft  ingenu- 
ity, to  point  out  any  other  mode,  whereby  Ireland  can  be 
in  reality  and  pradically  independent,  than  through  an  Uni- 
on 
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on  of  the  Legislatures.  She  has  neither  population,  terri- 
tories, revenues,  nor  commerce,  to  be  feparately  independ- 
ent ;  but,  by  incorporation  and  identity  with  Great  Britain, 
(he  acquires  all  thefe :  and,  therefore  by  Union,  and  with 
Great  Britain  alone,  can  (he,  or  will  (he  ever  be  independ- 
ent. 

As  to  Union  with  France,  it  is  Union  with  defpotiftn 
and  robbery.  That  murdering  nation  has  twice  renewed 
her  vaft  armies,  which  have  been  (wept  off  the  face  of  the 
polluted  earth.  She  has  twice  publicly  robbed  her  own 
fubje&s,  giving  them  for  their  plundered  property,  paper 
of  no  value,  under  the  name  of  Afiignats  and  Mandats. — 
She  has,  unceafingly  and  without  diftin&ion,  fince  the  re- 
volution, (tripped  her  people,  after  (he  had  robbed  her 
throne  and  facked  her  altars.  Not  glutted  with  the  flaugh- 
ter  of  above  two  millions  of  her  unhappy  fubjedts,  (he  pluck- 
ed the  fword  from  the  bowels  of  her  own  people,  to  plunge 
it  into  the  bofom  of  foreign  nations.  She  has  vexed  both 
elements :  the  earth  and  the  fea  bear  witnefs  againft  her 
havock  of  the  human  fpecies  :  and  Heaven  itfelf  had  not 
bounds  for  her  crimes — (he  has  infulted  the  Majelty  of  the 
Creator  upon  his  throne. 

The  whole  globe  was  unequal  to  her  horrors :  even  one 
fmall  portion  of  it  has  been  plundered  by  her  rapacity  of 
1,691,757,354 /.  fterl.  [fee  table  A.]  And  we  believe  it 
might  with  great  truth  be  aflerted,  that. tigers  and  wolves 
have  not  collectively  committed  fuch  havoc  upon  their  ref- 
pedive  fpecies  fince  the  creation,  as  the  French  upon  their 
own,  fince  the  revolution.  Now  that  thefe  men  (hould 
with  fuch  qualifications  fet  up  to  be  legiflators  of  the  world, 
is  fomewhat  ftrange.  But  it  is  more  ftrange,  that  Ireland 
or  any  other  nation,  in  its  fenfes,  (hould  unite  with  them. 
For  have  they  not  punimed  virtue  with  chains,  banifliment, 
and  death  ?  do  they  not  regard  their  own  people  as  an  herd  of 
cattle,  to  be  butchered  for  their  purpofes  ?  have  they  not 

treated 
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treated  the  people  of  other  nations  in  the  fame  manner,  or 
£>ld  and  transferred  them  as  beafts  to  other  mafters  ?  It  was 
the  cafe  in  Venice :  Have  they  not  deftroyed  old  and  free 
republics  to  convert  them  into  new,  and  load  them  with 
chains' and  oppreflions  ?  It  is  the  cafe  in  Switzerland.  Win 
Ireland  then  unite  with  them  to  become  independent  and  a 
republic,  that  is,  to  bleed  under  their  chains,  guillotines, 
and  tortures  ?  or  will  (he  unite  with  Great  Britain,  to  be- 
come zsfree  as  Britain  in  her  Crown  and  commerce,  in  her 
Parliament  and  political  Relations ;  to  become  as  powerful 
as  Great  Britain  herfelf,  and,  we  truft,  a  joint  inftrument 
of  Heaven  to  ft  ay  \htfcourge  of  humanity  ? 


COMMERCIAL  STATF, 


Let  us  now  confider,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
commercial  advantages  of  Ireland  under  her  prefent  fyftem, 
and  what  are  thofe  derivable  from  the  propofed  fyftem  of  an 
Union  ? 

Here  we  (hall  fully  and  fairly  fee,  upon  the  plain  and  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  figures,  whether  the  opinion  of  all 
thofe  who  oppofe  an  Union  on  the  ground  of  trade,  is  found 
or  not,  and  if  their  teftimony  be  as  true  and  difmterefted  as 
they  pretend. 

Since  the  commerce  of  Ireland  depends  on  Britiih  con- 
nexion, as  will  obvioufly  be  (hown,  it  is  reafonable  to  affo 
what  is  this  connexion  ?  It  is  one  which  fubfifts  through  the 
Sovereign  of  both  countries  being  the  fame.  But  it  is  af- 
ferted  by  Ireland,  that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland,  in  all  their  funaions,  legiflative  and  political,  are 
and  feparatefrom  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  Confe- 


quently,  whatever  is  diftina,  feparate,  and  independent  of 
each  other,  muft  indifputably  be  without  contact,  and  of 


courfe 


courfe  without  *  connexion.  Where,  then,  is  the  bafis  for 
Irifh  commerce  ?  where  the  cement  to  preferve  from  diflb- 
lution  this  fyftem  of  Britifli  conceffion  ? 

It  is  true,  an  Aft  of  Parliament  has  fixed  the  Crown  of 
Ireland  on  the  brow  of  a  Britifli  King ;  but  as  that  King 
and  his  Parliament  of  Ireland  are  feparate  and  diftinft  in  all 
fun&ions  of  authority  from  thofe  of  England,  this  Aft  of 
Parliament  does  not  invalidate  the  confequences  refulting 
from  their  being  diftinft,  feparate,  and  independent  of  each 
other ;  namely,  that  they  are  indifputably  without  contact, 
and  of  courfe — without  connexion*  Befide,  what  one  Aft 
of  Parliament  has  done,  another  Aft  of  Parliament  can  undo. 
We  fee  nothing  but  confufion  here ;  yet  this  is  the  con- 
nexion upon  which  the  commercial  exiftence  of  Ireland  de»- 
pends :  this  is  the  ftate  of  feparation  upon  which  Britifli 
courtefy  and  Britifli  conceffion  ftand  ; — rand  of  what  value 
and  extent  thefe  conceffions  are,  in  the  common  commer- 
cial calculations  of  lofs  and  gain,  between  the  two  nations, 
let  us  now  inquire. 

Such 

*  The  fallacy  of  the  prefent  relation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, has  been  mod  fully  and  ably  difcufled  by  Lord  Grenville,  un'der 
every  poffible  relation  of  State,  Church,  Finance,  Army,  &c.  whereby 
his  Lordlhip  made  it  appear,  that  there  was  really  No  Connexion  between 
the  two  countries. 

Irijh  Commerce  with  Great  Britain. 

(The  following  natements  are  founded  upon  the  Public  Accounts  laid  be- 
fore  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  25th  of  February,  1 799,  by  Thomas  Irving, 
Efq;  Infpeftor  General  of  the  Revenue.) 

1799. 

On  an  average  of  four  years  preceding  the 

5th  of  January,  1799,  the  annual  IM-  £.          /.    J. 

FORTS  from  IRELAND  into  Great  Britain 

Amounted  to        •        •        •' '   N»"    ;  V. 'i,  2,812,383    5    5 

On 


r  «>  > 

On  an  average  of  the  fame  period  the  Bri- 
tifll  and  Foreign  exports  to  Ireland  amount- 
ed to  2,733.870  l6  * 

On  an  average  of  three  years  (the  laft  year, 
1798,  not  being  yet  madeont  in  the  ac- 
count given  in),  the  imports  from  the 
world  amounted  to  '6,734,541  1 1  7 

On  an  average  of  four  years  preceding 
the  5th  of  January,  1799,  the  exfortsto 

the  world     -  3°»°53,664  17  IQ 

Obferve  that  the  above  values  are  computed  agreeably  to  the  ancient 

eflimatcs  in  the  Infpeclor  General's  Office,  which  eftimates  are  upon 

an  average  about  70  per  cent,  beneath  the  real  and  prcfent  value  of  the 

articles. 

Such  is  the  comparative  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with 
Ireland,  on  a  fair  average  of  four  years,  and  of  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  with  the  world. We  fhall  now 

take  another  view  of  it  under  thofe  two  heads  during  the 
laft  year,  whereby  the  advantages,  and  difadvantages  will 
appear  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction  in  the  felf-evi- 
dence  of  figures. 

The   TOTAL  imports   of  1798   into  Great 

Britain  not  being  yet  made  out,  we  (hall 

take  the  \aluc  of  the  preceding  year, 

1797  -  -  -  £.  11,013,956 
Total  exports,  1798,  -  £-33,655,396 
Whole  trade  with  the  world,  ...  £.  54,669,352 

Imports  from  Ireland  into  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing 1798.  '•  ~  £•  2,734>36* 

Exports  during  do.  to  Ireland 

Britifh  manufaflures      .      £.  1,676,648 
Foreign  merchandize,     -     /,.  1,316,118 

Whole  trade  with  Ireland,        .        -  ..j  *  £.5,747,229 

Valued  according  to  the  ancient  rates,  or  about  70  per  cent,  beneath  the 
prefent  value. 

Thus  we  fee  clearly  what  is  the  value  of  the  Irifh  com- 
merce, and  what  is  the  value  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  It  now  remains  to  confider  the  Revenues 

arifing 


arifing  to  Great  Britain  from  thefe  refpe^ive  fources  of 
commerce. 

By  the  Infpe£or  General's  account,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  colle&ed  from  that  part 
of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  carried  on  with  Ireland,  was 
in  the  year  ending  the  5th  January,  1799,— 47,5427.  The 
amount  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms,  collected  from  the  total 
trade  of  Great  Britain  6,899,835  /. 

Hence  therefore  it  is  obvious  and  incontrovertible,  that, 
while  Ireland  enjoys  more  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain,  that  commerce,  which  it  might 
be  fuppofed  would  contribute  a  proportionate  (that  is  a 
ninth)  part  to  the  revenues,  does  not  contribute  an  hundred 
and  forty- fifth  part. 

Confequently,  by  comparing  the  Britifh  commerce  with 
Ireland,  and  with  other  nations,  and  by  comparing  the  cuf- 
toms paid  refpeclively  by  them  to  Great  Britain  for  that 
commerce,  it  appears  obvioufly,  and  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  doubt,  that  Ireland  has  an  advantage  over  other  nations 
as  145  to  nine ;  a  fuperiority  unexampled  in  all  the  fyftems 
<>f  jealous  commerce  fince  time  began.  For  Britain  lofes 
fo  much  in  her  revenues ;  (he  has  facrificed  fo  much  to  fof- 
ter  and  favour  Ireland  ;  to  elevate  her  near  herfelf  in  com- 
mercial  rank,  and  now  (he  would  unite  her  in  her  unparall- 
eled greatnefs.  She  has  not  only  facrificed  a  fixteen-fold 
lofs  in  her  public  revenues,  which  flie  might  have  gained 
by  the  fame  trade  with  other  countries ;  but,  in  the  view  of 
commercial  purchafe  and  individual  calculation,  {he  pays 
25  per  cent,  more  to  Ireland  for  thofe  articles,  than  (he 
might  procure  the  fame  for  from  other  nations.  There- 
fore, the  balance  of  the  account  ftands  thus :— the  public 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  fuftains  a  lofs  in  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land, on  the  comparative  proportion  of  its  commerce,  as 
145  to  9;  that  is,  (he  receives  an  hundreth  forty-fifth  part, 
where  a  ninth  part  is  the  proportion ;  or,  to  make  it  ft  ill 

more 


more  clear,  fee  receives  about  one  thoufand  out  of  every 
fixteen  thoufand  that  might  be  expeded.  Further,  this  is 
not  merely  fo  much  gain  to  Ireland,  but  a  fource  of  incal- 
culable gain  through  its  refults,  on  her  productive  labours. 
~- It  goes  however  further:  the  private  confumer  in  Britain 
pays  25  per  cent,  more  to  Ireland  than  he  need  pay,  were 
the  fame  articles  for  his  confumption  taken  from  other  nati- 
ons, and  which  form  the  chief  and  almoft  entire  trade  of 
that  country.  What  then  is  the  additional  refult  of  this 
gain  throughout  its  effedis  on  the  induftry  of  Ireland  ? 

But  the  advantages  of  Britifti  commerce  to  Ireland  go  ftill 
further. 

On  an  average  of  the  three  laft  years,  the  annual  imports 
of  the  produtts  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, amounted  to  5,510,8257.  whereas  on  a  like  average, 
the  exports  of  the  produfls  and  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, amounted  to  but  2,087,6727.  Here  then  is  a  ba- 
lance of  3,425,1537.  in  favour  of  Ireland,  operating  upon 
(he  great  fyftem  of  national  induftry. 

But  the  advantages  of  Britifh  commerce  to  Ireland  go 
ftill  further. 

Britifh  protection  and  connexion  have  opened  to  Ireland 
new  channels  for  her  manufactures  j  in  return  for  which 
fhe  imports  foreign  articles,  and  then  exports  thefe  foreign 
articles  to  Britain.  On  an  average  of  the  three  laft  years, 
fhe  has  fupplied  Britain  with  foreign  commodities  to  the 
annual  amount  of  101,8647.  and  in  return  for  thofe  fhe  has 
taken  from  Britain,  articles  of  the  nature  of  raw  materials, 
which  are  the  elements  of  internal  induftry  in  Ireland  to  the 
amount  of  447,47  7 /. 

But  the  advantages  of  Britifli  commerce  to  Ireland  go 
ftill  further.  We  may,  however,  be  interrupted  and  afked 
—Does  not  Ireland  take,  befide  thefe  raw  materials,  (which 
&£  cannot  get  elfewhere)  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Bnuin  ?  Granted:  but  it  is  a  feather  in  the 

balance 
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balance  of  her  trade.  Let  ITS  fee  what  is  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  thefe  branches,  without  comparing  them  with 
the  whole  of  her  other  trade  ? 

Total  value  of  woollen  manufactures  exported  in  one  year, 

preceding  the  5th  of  January,  1799,     -    ;£•  6,836,603 

Ditto  to  Ireland,         -         -  V  » ~    :-^        £.  580,723 

Thus  then  without  heeding  fractions,  we  may  fay  that 
there  is  but  a  twelfth  part  of  her  woollen  manufactures 
exported  to  Ireland.  Now  let  us  fee  the  value  of  the 
cottons : 

The  Total  Export  of  cottons  during  one  year  preceding  the 

5th  January,  1799,  amounted  to       -       £•  3>497>*97 

Ditto  to  Ireland         -          -      '•>*£<('  '•»  £>,  £•  '07,293 

Thus  then  the  exports  to  Ireland  are  about  a  thirty-fe- 
cond  part  of  the  whole.  And  what  has  been  given  for 
thofe  by  Ireland  ?  her  native  produces,  and  the  manufac- 
tures of  her  induftry.  Befide,  where  elfe  than  in  Great 
Britain  could  thofe  articles  of  woollen  and  cotton  have  been 
procured,  of  fo  good  a  quality,  and  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  ?  No 
where  on  the  globe.  Whereas  the  linens  taken  in  return 
for  them  could  have  been  procured  at  a  much  more  mode- 
rate rate,  from  various  countries.  What  proportion,  too, 
does  the  value  of  thefe  two  branches  of  woollen  and  cotton 
bear  to  the  value  of  Irifh  linens  ?  So  little  (as  will  appear 
hereafter)  that  Ireland  takes  further  from  Britain,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  balance,  and  as  dated  by  theprefent  Speaker 
of. the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  "  Salt  for  fijheries 
and  previfions  ;  hops,  which  (he  cannot  grow ;  coals,  which 
(he  cannot  raife\  tin,  which  fhe  has  not;  and  bark  which 
the  cannot  get  elfewhere  j  and  all  thefe  without  referving  any 
duty,  or  a  power  to  impofe  any  on  them,  though  her  own 
ftibje&s  pay  two,  three,  or  four  (hillings  a  chaldron  for  coal^ 

fent 


fait  coaftways,  and  in  London  ten  (hillings."  (Mr.  Fof- 
ter's  fpcech — Woodfall's  report,  p.  no).  Such  is  the 
prefent  Speaker's  ftatement  of  the  trade.  And  as  to  the 
foreign  produce  which  (he  takes  from  Great  Britain,  the 
whole  during  one  year  ending  the  fth  January,  1799, 
amounts  to  1,412,5047.  according  to  the  real  value,  and 
which  (he  could  not  poflibly  procure  from  any  other  market 
at  fo  moderate  a  rate.  This  will  be  perceived  when  it  is 
ftated  that  four  of  thefe  articles  are  tea,  muflins,  pepper, 
fugar,  and  amount  to  about  900,000 /.  of  the  foregoing 
fum.  But  it  (hould  not  be  loft  fight  of,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  repeated,  that  all  thefe  articles  were  not  only  pro- 
cured in  Great  Britain  cheaper  than  elfewhere;  but  were 
aifo  taken  in  return  to  balance  the  extenfive  exports  of  Irifli 
produ6ts  and  manufactures.  But  the  advantage  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  commerce  to  Ireland  goes  ftill  further. 

It  is  of  fuch  importance,  that  in  Mr.  Fofter's  words 
(p.  109)  "  It  is  almoft  necejjary  to  her  exiftence."  The 
linen  trade  of  Ireland  is  by  much  the  greateft  portion 
of  its  commerce — and  of  that  trade,  about  nine-tenths  de- 
pend upon  Britain.  What  then  are  the  dangers,  which 
menace  this  trade,  without  an  incorporate  Union  ?  They 
are  inevitable  ruin.  Without  political  feparation,  without 
rebellious  commotion,  or  without  civil  (hock  in  Ireland — 
commercial  confequences  muft  alone  diflblve  the  trade  of 
that  country. 

Its  own  profperity  prepares  its  death  warrant  under  its 
prefent  relations ;  every  further  advance  to  fuccefs  is  a  ftep 
nearer  to  the  grave. 

The  watchfulnefs  of  Great  Britain  over  her  trade  and  na- 
vigation, which  conftitute  the  fources  of  her  power  and  her 
fplendor,  was  fufficiently  marked  for  Ireland,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  It  was  this  commercial  vi- 
gilance that  appointed  them  to  inveftigate  the  IriQi^f?  for 
granting  BOUNTIES  on  the  EXPORT  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
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manufaftures  of  that  kingdom,  and  for  repealing  the 
on  flax  feed  imported;  and  for  encouraging  the  growth  thereof 
In  that  kingdom.  For  fo  long  as  the  kingdoms  are  diftinft 
and  feparate,  favc  by  a  parliamentary  dependence  of  one 
crown  upon  another,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  that  Bri- 
tain will  always  be  awake  to  her  own  interefts,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  thefe  interefts,  will  turn  the  balance  of  Iriih  trade, 
by  either  withdrawing  her  bounties  on  Irifh  articles,  or  di- 
minifhing  the  duties  on  the  fame  articles  from  foreign  nati- 
ons. Thus  flie  can  always  fay  to  the  tide  of  Irifh  com- 
merce, under  the  prefent  connection,  "  fo  far  (halt  thou 
go  :"— but  under  an  Union,  (he  can  never  fay — "  no  fur- 
ther." Her  own  interefts,  as  well  as  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact, will  bar  the  fentiment.  Whereas,  under  the  exifting 
connexion,  what  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fofter,  p.  108. 
"  The  Honourable  Gentleman,"  fays  he,  alluding  to  Mr. 
Flood)  complains  of  the  report  of  the  Englifh  Privy  Council, 
who  fay  that  to  put  Ireland  and  England  on  a  footing  of  ex- 
acJ  reciprocity  as  to  linens,  Ireland  ought  to  give  a  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  Englijh  linens,  becaufe  England  gives  a 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  Irifti  linens. — CAN  ANY 
THING  BE  MORE  JUST?"  Such  was  the  fentence  of  Mr. 
Fofter.  "  Yet,  (adds  he)  England  makes  no  fuch  demand? 
but  is  ready  by  this  adjuftment,"  which  is  precifely  applica- 
ble to  this  prefent  meafure — "  to  give  additional  fecurity  to 

Our  LINEN  TRADE  FOR  EVER." 

Now,  in  order  to  afcertain  what  is  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  at  prefent,  over  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  we  muft 
alfo  mark  what  is  the  influence  of  her  Bounties  on  that 
trade;  and  thus  we  (hall  clearly  fee  how  to  calculate;  firft, 
what  muft  be  the  efFeds  of  the  final  adjuftment  of  an  Union, 
whereby  probably  all  foreign  competition  in  import,  and 
confequently  export  with  Irifh  linen,  would  be  prohibited ; 
and  next,  what  muft  be  the  effect  of  fuccefs  without  an, 
Ujiion,  when  commercial  contefts  rouft  enfue,  and  "  the 

war 
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#ar  »  of  bounties,  wherein  Ireland  cannot  cope  with  Bri 
tain?" 


Effefis  of  an  Union  on  the  Linen  Trade. 

The  effe&s  of  an  Union,  in  counteracting  foreign  com- 
petition againft  Irifli  trade,  may  be  viewed  through  the  ef- 
fe£ts  of  thofe  Bounties,  which  have  already  operated  on 
that  cfimpetition. 

The  firft  Bounties  on  Irifli  linen  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  took  place  in  1743,  and  the  export  under  the 
bounty  was, 

,* 
In  the  year  1743,       -      -       40*907  yards; 


1763,  -      2,588,564 

-      2,832,246 


This  increafe  through  bounties  has  been  alfo  aided  by 
duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  pinens,  but  thcfe  duties 
have  certainly  operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Britain  ;  as  foreign  powers  confequcnt- 
ly  laid  on  them  reciprocal  duties  and  reftriftions.  The  ef- 
fe&  however  of  thofe  bounties  on  Irifh  linens,  and  of  accu- 
mulated duties  on  foreign  linens,  fwelled  the  import  of  the 
former  confiderably.  For 

In  1743  there  were  imported  6,418,375  yards; 

—  i?73>  17,876,617  - 

Increafe  1  1,458,242  yards. 

That  this  increafe  arofe  from  the  operation  of  bounties 
and  duties,  will  appear  obvioufly  from  the  decreafe  in  the 
import  and  export  of  foreign  linens,  compared  at  the  fame 
periods. 

-v    •.      '-.; 

*•••.-.•••  Mr.  Potter's  freech. 

"  Ji4'i.  Foreign 
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Foreign  linens  imported  into  London  and  the  outports 
were, 

In  1743,         -         15,584,5046115; 

—  *773>        -          8,954*649  •— 
Decreafe  9,629,834  — 

Foreign  linens  exported  from  London,  and  the  outportj 
were, 

In  1743,       --         9,894,^37  etts  ; 


Decreafe  5,509,561  — 

But  there  is  now  a  fecond  period  whereby  we  may  afcer- 
tain  theeffe&s  of  Britifli  connexion  and  commerce^  as  we  did 
in  the  foregoing  period  of  Britifh  bounties  and  duties^  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Irifh  linen  trade. 

The  Irifh  linens  exported  from  Great  Britain  entitled  to 
bounty,  were, 

In  1743,        -        -  40,907  yards  5 

,*  -~*  -flp"*^  2*832,246  - 

4&if*i**>  3*587,848  — 

v.&j****.  **  5i598>446  -- 

—  i/95>    ^^  -T-        7*4^2,147  - 

Here  then  is  an  increaje  of  exports  on  Irifh  linens,  from 
40  thoufand  yards,  to  nearly  feven  million  and  a  half  in 
J795- 

The  imports  of  Irifh  linen  as  we  have  feen  were  in  1743, 
above  four  millions  of  yards—  in  15^73  above  17  millions; 
but, 

In  1789,         -         -         30,044,960  yards; 

—  17.91,         -         -         36,232,888  - 

—  1794,         -         -         38,018,102  - 

—  1797,         -         -         39*869,965*  -- 

*  Ireland  fupplies  other  countries  with  about  four  millions  of  yank  ; 
or  one-tenth  ;  the  other  nine  depend  on  Bnriih  commerce. 

Q  That 
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That  this  aftonifhing  increafe,  from  FOUR  millions  to  nearly 
;FoltT f  i  has  been  the  effe&  of  the  extended  *  commerce  of 
Great-Britain  will  obvioufly  appear,  fincc  the  foreign  lin- 
ero-'riave 'not  decreafed  during  the  fecond  period  1789,  as 
they  did  during  the  firft  from  1743,  as  has  been  juft  dated. 


The  value  of  foreign  linens  imported,    £  . 

In  1789,    -    -    433.884 

—  1796,    -    -    4565679 

Thus  we  fee  that  they  inereafed,  which  is  in  itfelf  a  proof 
of  the  effe&s  of  the  increafed  commerce  of  Great  Britain; 
but  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  faid  that  they  have  preferved 
their  level  in  the  imports.  As  to  the  exports,  their  value 

was, 

£• 

In  1786,       >  .  *  .JL  i  ~..*eb;t-\,  122,731 

—  1796,          -  132,822 

Here  we  behold  the  fame  effects  from  the  fame  eaufes, 
and  the  fame  arguments  are  applicable. 

The  Irifli  linens  have  an  advantage  over  the  foreign,  to 
the  amount  of  25  /.  per  cent.  -  And  to  this  fyftem  of 
bounty  and  duty,  they  firft  owed  their  increafe  ;  and  to  the 
^unparalleled  extenfion  of  Britifh  commerce,  they  now  owe 
their  extraordinary  augmentation. 

-  xThe  linens  imported  from  Ireland,  on  an  average  of 
*  die  -three  years   preceding  January    1798,  amounted   to 
~ 


Whereas  the  value  of  foreign  linens  imported  during  the 
fame  period,  amounted  to  but  414,7197. 
.lu,,Of  thefe  alfo  there  were  exported  to  the  amount  of 
^119,2637. 

Therefore  there  were  confumed  in  Great  Britain  ;  but, 


2 

tt/Ernrar  ;  ^A\\^  a 


Whereas 
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Whereas  there  were  confumed  in  Great  Britain  Irifh 
linens  to  the  amount  of  about  2,4.10,421  /.  As  on  the 
average  of  three  years,  about  190,000  /.  is  exported. 

Such  is  the  fuperiority  which  the  Irifh  linens  have  over 
the  foreign  in  the  Britifti  market  j  befide  on  exportation 
the  Irifti  linens  enter  a  foreign  market,  with  all  the  benefits 
of  a  large  bounty  paid  to  them  in  Britain,  and  of  Englilh' 
capital  which  can  afford  long  credit.  Whereas  foreign  lin- 
ens enter  the  fame  market  after  having  left  behind  them  in 
Britain,  a  certain  part  of  the  duties  paid  on  importation, 
and  after  having  paid  fome  other  cuftom-houfe  charges;  fo 
that  before  they  can  be  unftiipped,  there  is  a  difadvantage 
againft  them,  equivalent  to  from  five  to  fix  per  cent. 

But  the  importance  of  Britifh  connexion,  and  the  grow- 
ing magnitude  of  Irifti  commerce  through  that  connection, 
muft  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  reflects  that  the  TOTAL 
value  of  the  linen  trade  in  Ireland,  was, 

^    £• 

In  1741,  -  .f  v   480,516 

—  1751,  <  t-v  ,.  *•. /••   75 1 ,993 

—  1761,  •  >;  .-;/*?  •;'   803,258 

—  1771,  .-,  *   .-  '•"'_  1,691,787  ,  J- 

Whereas  the  linen  trade,  including  yarn,  with  Great 
Britain  alone,  upon  an  average  Value  of  the  three  years  end* 
ing  1798,  amounted  to  2,844,4027.  If,  indeed,  the  Union 
which  with  refpectto  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  is  precifely 
the  fame  in  fubftance  as  theadjuftment  whereon  Mr.  Fofter 
ufed  thofe  emphatic  words,  (p.  108)  "  if  it  were  to  take 
away  the  benefit  of  the  linen  trade  from  Ireland,  it  would 
be  a  good  caufe  for  rejecting  it :  but  as  it  for  EVER  con- 
firms ALL  THE  ADVANTAGES  we  derive  from  the  linen 
trads,  and  binds  England  from  making  any  laws  that  can  be 
injurious  to  it :  furely  gentlemen  who  regard  that  trade,  and 
whofe  fertunes  and  tent  depend  on  its  frofp*rityy  will  not 
B  2  entertain 


entertain  a  momenfs  doubt  about  EMBRACING  THE  OFFER." 
And  as  the  linen  trade  much  exceeds  all  the  reft  of  the  com- 
merce of 'Ireland,  and  as  nine-tenths  of  it  depend  folely 
upon  Britain,  what  then  muft  be  the  refult  were  the  fyftern 
of"  bounties  and  duties,  which  constitute  almoft  the  principle 
of  its  exiftence,  to  receive  a  (hock  ?  If  the  public  revenues 
of  Great  Britain  fuffer  by  this  fyftem,  if  the  private  con- 
fumer  fuffers,  by  paying  25  per  cent,  more  than  he  need  ; 
if  the  manufactures  of  Britain  fuffer  by  reciprocal  duties 
and  reftridions  laid  on  by  foreign  nations — if  the  interefts 
of  Ireland  be  different,  and  feparate  from  thofe  of  Britain, 
is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
will  not  infift  on  the  fupport  of  her  feparate  interefts  ?  They 
have  long  and  loudly  demanded  why  they  fhould  be  charged 
with  this  25  per  cent,  on  the  confumption of  Irifh  linens; 
the  linen  trade,  nay,  I  may  fay,  the  entire  trade  of  Ireland 
(as  will  appear  hereafter)  muft  be  deftroyed,  if  this  blind 
policy  of  feparate  interefts  be  forced  upon  the  Britifli  by  the 
Irifh  nation.  Ireland  fhould  at  leaft  reflet  that  the  Britifli 
market  would,  if  the  operation  of  bounties  and  duties  ceaf- 
ed,  foon  be  cheaply  filled,  not  only  with  foreign  linens,  but 
that  Britain  herfelf  would  foon  fupply  her  own  market,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  the  fail  cloth  manufacture,  which  Ireland  loft. 
The  foreign  linens  at  this  moment,  with  even  25  per  cent. 
againft  them,  not  only  fupport  a  competition  with  the  Irifh 
linens,  but  underfell  them  in  fbme  branches.  Three  Pro- 
vinces of  France  alfo,  whkh  manufacture  more  linens  than 
all  Ireland  together,  might  ftruggle  for  this  market ;  but  as 
the  home  confumption  of  Britain  would  foon  increafe,  (a 
muft  the  home  produce.  And  what  the  extent  of  this  tna- 
nufa.&ure  is  in  Britain,  may  be  calculated  upon  the  follow- 
ing-comparative  view  of  the  exports  of  linens  entitled  to 
^WlfttjJrio  wrijo  am  ^ln3ri£3jru>:>  ]vw<  wfi  r9Dnq 

iniiod  fc.tljtf  $j-A  3jfe  a«!  -f*te  9W  *<>/ 
33d  otni  A\Jt.V»9»  airft-lp^oqxa  I 
oio  -^r. 
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ob 

• 
IRISH.  BRITISH. 

In  I743>         40,907  Prds         -  52,779  yards 

-1753,    1,039,967—         -         641,410  -^ 
-1763,2,558,564—         -      2,308,310 -Sf1 

—  1773.   2,832,246 -     3>279>8o8 

•i**'/'*  •  Ltj'ri •?    •   *...-  •••    •    •*    .;  nmi 

Thus  it  appears,  that  while  the  Irifh  mamifaaure  in- 
creafed  from  40  thoufand  yards,  to  two  millions,  the  Bri- 
tifh  increafed  from  52  thoufand  yards,  to  three  millions, 
leaving  out  fra&ions.  And  this  increafeof  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture is  daily  becoming  more  confiderable  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  increafe  in  the  exports  of  Britifti  linens  not  entitled 
to  bounty,  has  alfo  been  as  great  in  value,  as  that  entitled 
to  bounty.  And  the  foreign  linens  alfo,  which  pay  duties 
on  exportation  from  Great  Britain,  have  been  able,  befide? 
the  competition  in  the  Britifh  market,  to  maintain  a  com- 
petition in  the  foreign  markets  with  Irifh  linens,  which  re- 
ceive a  bounty  on  leaving  the  Englifh  ports  for  thofe  mar- 
kets. Thus,  then,  ftands  the  cafe  of  the  Irifh  linen  ma- 
nufacture, with  the  whole  fyftem  of  bounties  and  duties  irk 
its  favour.  But  what  would  follow  were  that  fyftem  to 
ceafe? — Commercial  death.  And  this  fyftem  muft  be 
broken  and  deftroyed,  if  inftead  of  Union  feparate  interefts 
exifts  ;  whereas  new  force  muft  be  given  to  that  fyftem  by 
Union,  and  identity  of  interefts.  One  plain  and  obvious 
q-ueftion  will  fhew  to  every  man  of  what  importance  and 
benefit  an  Union  muft  be  to  Ireland.  It  appears  that  the 
principal  market  for  Irifh  linens  is  Great  Britain,  and  that 
four-fifths  of  the  quantity  imported,  and  thofe  of  the  higheft 
price,  are  confumed  there ;  confequently  the  other  one-fifth 
has  been  exported  :  Now  we  alk,  has  the  Irijb  bill  of  boun- 
ties been  able  to  direct  the  export  of  this  one-fifth  into  her 
own  diredl  commerce  ?  Surely  no  ftronger  proof  can  be  ad* 

duced 
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dueed  of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  Britifb  commerce  and 
Britifh  capital ;  and,  confequently,  of  an  incorporative  Uni- 
on, with  all  thofe  advantages.  For,  though  the  Irifh  ex- 
porter has  at  prcfent  an  obvious  fuperiority  over  the  Eng- 
lifti  one  (which  is  the  cafe,  though  the  bounties  in  both 
countries  be  equal)  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  paid  for 
freightage,  commiflion,  warehoufing,  wharfaging,  and  other 
incidents  attendant  on  the  import  of  Irifti  linens  into  the 
Britifh  ports,  for  the  purpofe  of  export  from  thence ;  ftill 
there  is  not  a  decrease,  but  an  aftonifhing  incrsaft  in  the 
exports  of  Iri(h  linens  from  Great  Britain.  Even  in  the 
laftyear,  which  was  a' confufed  period  of  rebellion,  the  in- 
creafe  above  the  preceding  year,  amounted  to  149,0597. 
This  then,  is  an  obvious  teft  of  the  effects  of  capital,  which 
can  afford  long  credit — of  well  afibrted  cargoes,  of  India 
goods,  foreign  linens,  Manchefter,  Birmingham,  Norwich 
and  Sheffield  manufactures  ;  all  of  which  have  refifted  the 
operative  advantage  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  Irifh  exporter.  Since  here,  then,  is  an  unequivocal 
and  clear  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  Engiijh  trade,  it  may 
be  aflced — Is  Ireland  difpofed  to  furrender  thofe  benefits  at 
home  and  abroad,  or  to  fecure  them  for  ever  ? 

Thofe  advantages  are  no  lefs  numerous  and  extenfive, 
than  they  are  fingular  in  their  nature.  For,  in  order  to  ef- 
tablifh  a  reciprocity,  *c  Ireland  dugbt  to  give  a  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  Englifh  linens,  becaufe  England  gives  a 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  trifh  linens." — Can  any  thing 
be  more  jujl  ?  faid  Mr.  Fofter.  But  what  is  adually  the 
cafe  ?  The  annual  bounties  paid  to  Ireland  by  England,  on 
an  average  of  the  four  laft  years,  amounted  to  34,0007. ; 
and  the  annual  revenues  from  the  trade  of  Ireland,  during 
the  fame  period,  amounted  to  40,000  /. :  therefore,  the  annual 
balance  for  the  gain  of  the  Britifa  revenue,  or  for  the  ninth 
part  of  its  trade,  was  6,000  /.,  which  bears  a  proportion  to 
its  whole  revenue,  during  that  period,  ( 5,734,525 /.)  as  one 

to 
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to  850.  Thus  then  England  obtains  one,  .where  eight huii- 
dred  and  fifty  are  its  due  :  fuch  is  the  rate  of  favour  aboye 
other  nations,  or  of  benefit  to  Ireland  arifing  from  Britijh 
bounties.  And  further:  the  benefit  obtained  by  Ireland 
from  the  lofs  fuftained  in  the  Britijh  revenues^  amounts  to 
above  700,0007.  per  ann:  which  Britain  muft  receive, 
were  Irifli  linens  taxed  equally  with  thofe  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. Thefe  extraordinary  advantages  however,  Ireland 
cannot  hold  under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  things.  Not  only 
feparate  interefts  muft  pruduce  a  feparation  of  connexion, 
but  without  feparation  of  connexion,  this  commercial  fyf- 
tem fo  long  and  loudly  murmured  againft  in  England,  muft 
finally  be  diffolved,  and  confequently  the  trade  of  Ireland  be 
no  more. 

Commercial  effetts  without  an  Union* 

One  of  two  events  muft  followj  without  an  union',  either 
Ireland  will  fink  under  the  ruin  of  the  prefent  commercial 
fyftem,  or  under  the  fuccefs  of  it. 

The  ruin  of  it  will  be  founded  on  the  lofs  to  the  public 
revenues  of  Great  Britain ;  on  the  advanced  price  paid  by 
the  private  confumers  in  Great  Britain  j  on  the  detriment 
to  the  general  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  j  on  the  uni- 
verfal  murmurs  in  Great  Britain;  and  hence  that  "  war  of 
bounties  J'  predicted  by  Mr.  Fofter,  and  the  inevitable  dif- 
folution  of  the'fyftem,  becaufe  the  interefts  of  both  countries 
are  not  one  and  the  fame. 

The  further  fuccefs  of  Irifli  commerce,  under  the  pre- 
fent fyftem,  alfo  unfolds  the  inevitable  ruin  of  this  fyf- 
tem, and  that  fuccefs  is  tolerably  evident.  For,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  enumerated  caufes  of  Englijh  fuccefe,  contrary 
to  the  Irifh  Bill  of  Bounties,  are  as  fo  many  embarraff- 
jnents  which  bear  upon  the  Irifh  exports ;  however,  means 
of  palliating  them  will  gradually  develop  themfelves ;  and  it 
muft  unavoidably  enfue,  that  a.n  exifting  operative  advan- 
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tage  in  favour  of  any  branch  of  trade*  will   intimately, 
though  perhaps  not  rapidly,  effeauate  Its  cfUbliflunent. 

What  then  muft  follow  ?  The  commercial  intercourfe 
between  the  two  countries  muft  be  ruined  by  tfucctfi  which 
will  operate  to  the  diminution  of  the  export  trade  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  diminution  of  the  returns  of  that  trade ;  and 
confequently  to  the  prejudice  of  her  navigation  and  com- 
mercial intereft  in  general.  For  can  it  rcafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  that  one  nation  will  uphold  another,  by  foftering  its 
trade  at  an  immenfe  cxpenfe  to  herfelf  and  her  fubje6ls,  and 
at  a  lofs  to  her  revenues  and  manufactures,  her  navigation, 

and  commercial  interefts  ?— No:  Ireland  is  too  juft. 

Or,  can  fuch  a  trade  be  continued,  while  the  intereft  of  the 
two  countries  clafh,  and  infifted  on  as  feparate,  are  made  to 
war  for  feparation  ?  No:  Britain  is  too  wife.  Let  the 
Irifli  well  obferve  that  the  Lords  of  Trade  have  confidered 
fuch  a  revulfion  of  commerce,  as  that  jult  pointed  out  and 
provided  againft  it.  They  have  told  the  committee  of 
council  "  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,  a  reduftion  in  the  duties  on 
foreign  linens  MUST  take  place;  that  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  would  thus  be  enabled  to  fupply  herfelf  as  cheaply  as 
ever ;  that  (he  would  do  it  with  advantage  to  the  revenue  \ 
and  that  (he  would  probably  too  obtain  larger  confumption 
of  her  woollen  manufafiure^  and  other  goods  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe." 

But  fuppofe  that  fuch  mifchiefs  to  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  were  not  to  enfue,  at  leaft  fud- 
denly,  or  to  a  great  extent ;  fuccefs  in  commerce  is,  how- 
ever, a  death-blow  to  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  under  her 
fubfifting  connexion  with  Great  Britain  :  for,  the  confe- 
quences  of  improving  commerce,  is  increafed  opulence. 
The  confequence  of  increafed  opulence  is  increafed  price 
of  land;  provifions,  labour,  and  confequently  manufactures. 
Therefore,  as  fcon  as  the  price  of  linen  be  augmented,  its 
importation  into  Great  Britain  will  decline,  and  that  of  fo- 
reign 
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feign  linens  proportionately  increafe,  without  any  lowtrtng 
of  ihe  duties.  Now  the  foreign  linens  are  able  to  ftand  the- 
market  with  Irifh  linens ;  then  they  would  beat  them  out. 
The  import  of  fine  linens  for  home  confumption,  would  fuf- 
fer  particularly;  the  import  of  table  linen,  &c.  would  be 
wholly  loft :  and  if  the  low-priced  linens  fhould  take  ano- 
ther channel  by  direct  export  from  Ireland,  then,  through 
want  of  a  fuitable  aflbrtment  for  the  Engliih  market,  all  the 
branches  of  the  Irifli  trade  would  be  confiderably  diminifh- 
ed  in  their  imports  into  Great  Britain*  This  would  un- 
queftionably  follow,  without  reducing  the  duties  on  foreign 
linens.  And,  as  to  the  Bounties  on  Britifh  linens,  either 
they  muft  be  continued^  or  they  muft  be  changed.  If  they 
be  continued,  inafmuch  as  the  demand  for  the  Irifh  branch 
of  the  trade  diminifhes,  that  for  the  Englifh  muft  increafe: 
this  demand  increafmg,  the  produce  will  increafe  proporti- 
onately, and  then  the  fame  refults  will  follow,  as  formerly, 
in  the  fail  cloth  branch:  For  it  fhould  be  remarked  by  the 
Irifh,  that,  though  Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment  fubjecl: 
to  great  difadvantages  in  the  linen  trade,  yet  fhe  is  fuppofed 
to  manufacture  more  than  is  exported  from  Ireland :  confe- 
quently,  fhe  is  in  that  improved  ftate  of  the  bufmefs,  that 
it  requires  but  mere  will  to  advance  rapidly  j  and  this  muft 
refult  from  any  further  fuccefs  of  Irifh  commerce,  under  the 
continuance  of  Britifh  Bounties.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  it  be  required  that  thefe  Bounties  fhould  be  changed^ 
that  is,  that  they  fhould  be  raifed  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland, 
in  order  to  check  the  foreign  imports,  and  confequently 
charge  the  Britifh  confumer  with  the  double  increafe,  of 
foreign  duty  and  Irifh  price,  to  diminifh  the  public  reve- 
nues; to  injure  the  national  manufactures;  and  to  violate 
all  the  principles  of  commercial  policy  ?  Yet,  if  this  be  not 
done,  thefutcefs  of  Irifh  commerce,  is  the  tomb  of  its  linen  ' 
trade. 

What 
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What  then  muft  follow  without  Union  ?  Waving  the  cer- 
tainty of  reparation  and  ruin  from  political  and  civil  caufes, 
either  Ireland  muft  remain  as  it  is,  with  one  folitary  manu- 
facture, which  cannot  be  improved  ;  and  with  an  unfortu- 
nate peafantry,  who  are  not  virtuous,  becaufe  they  are  NOT 
HAPPY,  but  are  feduced  into  fedition  through  poverty,  and 
afterwards  made  tools  of  rebellion  through  defpair.  Or,  in 
the  next  place,  fhould  Ireland  be  fuccefsful  in  commerce, 
then  that  very  fuccefs  becomes  felf-deftruclion,  under  the 
exifting  fyftem,  and  the  do&rine  of  feparate  interefts. 

The  friends  of  Ireland  therefore,  will  do  well  to  confider 
a  plain  and  fimple  ftatement  arifing  from  the  two  views, 
which  we  have  taken  of  its  commerce. — Ireland,  without 
an  incorporative  Union,  ftands  expofed  to  private  poverty 
— to  public  calamities — to  defperateand  immoral  convulfi- 
ons — to  SEPARATION.  Ireland,  without  an  incorporative 
Union,  is  barred  by  her  DEPENDANCE  on  ENGLISH  BOUN- 
TY, and  by  the  power  of  Great  Britain  over  that  bounty, 
from  attaining  any  high  eminence  in  commerce.  Or  we 
fhall  fuppofe,  againft  all  probability,  that  Ireland,  without 
Union,  may  become  fuccefsful  in  commerce  :  therefore,  in 
fo  much  muft  fhe  injure  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great 
Britain  in  all  its  direQ:  confequences,  and  all  its  collateral 
relations :  and  confequently,  their  commercial  intercourfe 
muft  be  hazarded,  their  concord  broken,  and  their  prefent 
connexion  be  diflblved.  Or  finally,  fuppofe  the  connexion 
be  not  thus  hazarded,  and  that  (he  be  fuccefsful  : — then, 
fmce  the  interefts  of  both  countries  are  not  one  and  the 
fame,  irreparable  mifchiefs  muft  enfue  to  Ireland;  its  trade 
will  be  loft  by  a  very  fmall  rife  upon  her  commodities,  that 
muft  follow  her  fuccefs;  for  Great  Britain  will  not,  on  the 
principle  of  feparate  interefts,  and  on  the  claims  of  her  nia.- 
Kufa.&urers,  and  on  the  grounds  of  commercial  policy,  :>:- 
creafe  her  bounties ;  Ireland,  therefore,  muft  fall  from  a 
pinnacle  not  lofty,  into  ruin  the  moft  profound  ! 

However, 


However,  that  we  may  afcertain  fully,  what  ihe  muft 
fuffer,  by  the  kfs  of  Britifli  trade,  either  through  ftparation^ 
which  muft  follow  non-incorporation  of  parliaments  and  in- 
terefts,  or  through  the  confequences  offuccefs  without  incor- 
poration ;  and  further  what  fhe  may  gain  by  an  incorpora- 
tion of  Icgiflatures  and  interefts,let  us  review  theftate  of  her 
whole  commerce.  And  in  order  to  inveftigate  this  matter 
fairly,  we  {hall  not  take  zfingle  year,  but  an  average  of 
three  years  ;  whereby  we  may  fee,  beyond  doubt  or  decep- 
tion, what  is  the  real  nature  and  full  extent  of  the  Iriih 
commerce  with  Great  Britain. 

On  an  average  of  the  LAST  three  Years. 

CATTLE  TRADE. 

Cows  and  oxen,  61.  each,  •;"  ^T'T3»  •/!•*-%  **  * 
Horfes,  io/.  each,  '•»>  >£»>->  "*t -'r  '- '  •*•>  '  4  •••• 
Swine,  30 s.  each*  -  *'  <:"i°  -^V^w^.......^.'. 


168,242 
CORN  TRADE. 

Barley,  17  /.  per  quarter,    -  >  ^--^1  v$>'  -,*  «MH  '7>579 

Oats,  14  j.  per  ditto.  .  !,-•>.  ;?«i>»i'M  «»r,;l:%>     ;»  205,391 

Oatmeal,  7  s.  6  d.  per  boll,         •         .  .•,.-.  -»i.,;  •',•.  .\  24,884. 

Wheat,  40  s.  per  quarter,      ,  ^;1f).:*.^,^%-;  ».i'.:  35»43^ 

Flour,      4  ft  .       .         .      ,,«i    ;:V«  ^.t,,,..^  r,,  5,710 

289,000 
PROVISION  TRADE. 

Beef,  3  /.  1  5  /.  per  barrel,         ....  388,522 

Butter,  j/.  ioj.  percwt..       *  -v.  -        -        -  7^4*654- 

Pork,  3/.  15  s.  per  barrel,      r.?  '  '  •        ,.         -  674,981 

/fow*,  2/.  51.  per  cwt.       "V.'VisJ  -  f»,.:.  'C«»  106,056 


LINEN 
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LINEN  TRADE. 

Plain  fhirting  and  flieeting,  at  i  s.  5  <t.  per  yard,     -     2,600, 101 
Other  linens,         .-----  320 

Linen  yarn  (raw)        -          -          -          *  «*•      -        243,981 

3,844,402 
TOTALS. 

Cattle,  -  .  •  -  -  168,242 
Corn,  ...  289,000 
Provifion,  -  1,954,213 

2,41 1,455 

Thus  it  appears  that  on  the  average  of  1796,  1797* 
1798,  the  linen  trade  alone  amounted  to  2,844,4027. 

While  all  the  branches  of  provifion,  corn,  and  cattle, 
produced  2,41 1,455  ^ 

*  Therefore  the  Hnen  trade  alone  exceeds  all  thefe,  by 


And  as  her  whole  produce  and  manufactures  imported 
amount  on  the  fame  average  to  5,51  0,825  /. 

And  as  her  cattle,  corn,  provifion,  and  linen  trade,  which 
fhe  could  not  find  a  market  for  but  in  England,  amount 


Confequently  there  remains  out  of  her  whole  trade,  for 
which  (he  might  perhaps  find  another  market  befide  Great 
Britain,  254,968  /. 

Jt  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  there  are  articles  of  'foreign 
produce,  for  which  probably  flie  would  not  find  a  foreign 
market,  but  which  Great  Britain  now  takes  from  her,  with 
her  other  imports,  to  the  amount  of  101,864  /. 

Therefore,  it  may  with  great  truth  be  aflerted,t  that  the 
commercial  exigence  of  Ireland  depends  upon  Great  Britain. 

The  advantages  might  appear  more  ftriking,  were  we 
to  detail  the  Irifli  articles  favoured  by  Great  Britain  on 
importation^  and  the  Britifli  articles  favoured  by  Great  Bri- 

*  Her  linen  trade  alone  is  more  than  all  the  other  branches  collective- 
Jy,  carried  on  with  domettic  and  foreign  produce. 
t  See  ,Mr.  Foaer's  Speech, 

tain 


tain  on  exportation  to  Ireland.  This,  however,  (hall  be 
only  given  in  fome  inftances,  that  we  may  not  intrude  too 
much  upon  the  reader's  attemtion.— Bacon  is  admitted  into 
Englifh  ports  FREE,  from  Ireland — from  other  countries 
it  pays  2  /.  7  s.  6d.  per  hundred  weight :  Beef/™?,  from 
Ireland  ;  and  from  other  countries  PROHIBITED — Cattle  in 
like  manner.  Linens  FREE,  from  Ireland — from  other 
countries  25  /.  per  cent.  We  (hall  not  enumerate  any  more 
of  the  imports^  but  fpecify  a  few  of  thofe  favoured  on  ex- 
portation to  Ireland — Coals,  is.  id.  the  chaldron — to  any 
other  place  in  Britifli  (hips,  15  s.  5  d* — and  in  foreign  (hips, 
i  /.  7  j.  6  d. — Sugars  in  loaves,  i  /.  6  s.  per  hundred  weight 
Bounty,  when  deftined  to  foreign  countries,  &c.  &c. — 
Goods  permitted  to  Ireland,  but  PROHIBITED  to  other 
countries,— Coin  of  gold  and  filver. — Tools  or  utenfils  in 
the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  filk,  iron,  and  fteel  manufac- 
tures, &c.  &c.  Befide  all  Bounties  given  by  Parliament* 
'  on  Briti/b  /hips  in  the  Greenland  fifhery,  are  allowed  to 
Jbips  from  Ireland.  And  (hips  from  Ireland  are  allowed  all 
the  numerous  privileges  of  Britifli  (hips. 

Thus  we  have  obvioufly  before  us  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Irifli  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  which  confti- 
tutes  almoft  the  whole  of  its  trade, — we  fee  alfo  what  has 
been  its  wonderful  increafe,  and  the  caufes  of  that  increafe  ; 
fiift,  the  repulfe  given  to  its  competitors,  by  accumulated 
duties,  and  thefupport  given  to  Ireland  by  extenfive  boun- 
ties ;  though  both  operate  to  the  lofs  of  the  Britifli  revenue, 
the  expenfe  of  the  Britifli  confumer,  and  the  injury  of  Bri- 
tifti  manufactures. — In  the  fecond  place,  we  obferve,  that 
the  caufe  of  this  increafe  of  Irifli  tfa.de,  is  the  unparalleled 
and  aftonifliing  extenfion  of  Britifli  commerce.  (See  Ta^ 

ble,  E.) We  behold  alfo,  that  while  Ireland  by  her 

connection  enjoys  more  than  a  ninth  part  of  that  commerce, 
Britain  does  not  derive  a  ninth  part  of  the  cuftpms,  but  a 
I45th  part— that  is,  (he  favours  her  above  other  nations, 

and 
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and  to  her  own  difadvantage,  in  the  propertion  of  145  to  9, 
—Hereby  Great  Britain  fuftains  a  fixteen-fold  lofs,  and 
gives  Ireland  a  fixteen-fold  gain,  or  infinitely  more  in  the 
refults. — She  now  offers  Ireland  further,  the  key  of  her  trea- 
fures,  and  the  fecurity  and  increafe  of  that  commerce, — to 
cfothe  the  naked  peafants  of  that  country,  feed  their  hungry 
offspring,  and  give  their  families  comfortable  dwellings. — 
But  it  is  faid  they  are  indolent.  And  why  are  they  indo- 
lent ?  From  moral  effecb,  which  we  could  eafily  trace,  to 
civil  caufes,  that  muft  wither  under  the  influence  of  the 
Union.  Be  it  granted,  however,  that  they  are  indolent : 
but  are  they  not  indigent  ?  Is  the  feverity  of  labour  foften- 
ed  by  due  rewards  ?  For  if  they  be  thus  indigent,  they 
mutt  be  idle.  The  cafe  is  ever  the  fame,  where  labour 
and  induftry  are  not  animated  by  proportionate  returns. — 
It  is  true  policy,  and  alone  true,  which  fupports  a  recipro- 
cal advantage ;  which  roufes,  animates,  and  fpreads  abroad, 
a  fpirit  of  induftry  amongft  the  poor  ; — let  us  be  aflured,  that 
the  happinefs  of  mankind  is  at  once  a  liberal  and  a  felfifh 
principle. 

It  appears  throughout  the  commercial  fupport  given  by 
Great  Britain,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  ftate  of  the  la- 
bourers and  manufacturers  of  Ireland,  that  there  is  a  ba- 
lance of  nearly  four  millions  annually,  for  the  direft  pro- 
duce of  the  lands,  and  their  labour.  Great  Britain  in- 
vites forth,  animates  and  remunerates  Irifh  induftry  by 
5,610,8257.  per  annum;  whereas  the  Britifh  peafantry 
and  manufacturers  receive  in  return  from  Ireland  but 
2,08  7, 67  2  £ 

She  holds  out  alfo  to  the  induftrious  manufacturers  of 
Ireland,  all  the  improvements  of  genius  and  difcoveries  in 
the  arts,  to  facilitate  their  (kill,  their  fuccefs,  and  opulence, 
— while  fhe  prohibits  this  communication  to  other  nations 
around  her. 

She 
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She  even  renders  lefs  detrimental  to  the  poor  of  Ireland 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  by  fupplying,  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  it  could  be  procured  elfewhere,  that  quantum  of  fo- 
reign productions  which  indulgence  deems  neceflary. 

She  pays  the  manufacturers  of  Ireland  25  per  cent,  more 
for  their  linens,  than  fhe  could  purchafs  them  for  from 
others. 

She  has,  by  her  wife  and  liberal  protection,  foftered  this 
great  trade  of  Ireland,  in  fo  much,  that  flie  has  augmented 
induftry  amongft  its  manufacturers  ten  fold. 

She  has  thrown  open  her  ports,  free,  for  the  produce  of 
Ireland;  while  (he  has  prohibited  the  like  articles  from 
other  countries. 

She  fupplies  the  wants  of  Ireland,  at  a  lefs  revenue,  than 
(he  fupplies  the  wants  of  her  own  natives.  She  imparts  to 
her  almoft  the  neceflaries  for  commercial  exiftence.  She 
gives  her  the  means  ef  carrying  on  her  manufactures,  and 
of  vending  her  manufactures ;  and  (he  fends  her  the  raw 
materials,  thefe  elements  of  her  induftry,  while  {he  ftri&ly 
refufes  them  to  other  nations. 

She  has  thrown  open  to  Ireland,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  :  And,  as  it  is  trade  and  commerce  that  have  broken 
the  iron  yoke  of  bondage  in  other  countries  ;  fo  they  will  in 
Ireland  exalt  the  humble,  and  bring  down  the  high,  to  that 
point  of  civil  morality,  where  BOTH  will  be  happy. 

But  is  this  large  cup  of  bleflings  which  is  preparing  both 
for  the  poor  and  rich  of  Ireland,  to  be  dafhed  by  the  wick- 
ednefs  of  cabal,  or  weaknefs  of  party  ?  There  is  a  ftandard 
whereby  we  can  meafure  found  policy,  and  it  is  an  unequi- 
vocal one : — it  is  fads  ;  againft  which  all  aflertions  are  but 
an  idle  wafte  of  words.  Then  to  thefe  fafts  we  appeal : 
— Are  thepeafants  of  Ireland  BADLY  CLOTHED,  ILL  FED, 
and  WORSE  LODGED  than  the  peafants  of  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope ?  It  is  afferted  by  numbers  that  they  are.  And  whence 
this?  Is  it  owing  to  the  form  of  Government?  No — 

It 
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It  is  the  Britijh  form  of  Government ;,  and  none,  can  fur. 
pafs  it.  Is  it  owing  to  the  climate?  No;  none  is  more 
happy.  Is  it  owing  to  tbcjbitf  No  ;  none  is  more  fertile. 
Is  it  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  individuals  ?  No  ;  for,  by 
nature,  none  are  more  active,  more  zealous,  or  more  ftrong. 
To  what,  then,  is  it  owing  ? — To  practical  defeats  in  the 
political,  commercial,  and  civil  irate  ;  which  can  never  be 
remedied,  but  by  an  Union  alone— and  without  which,  all 
that  is  now  good  in  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  rnuft  be  diminifhed 
and  gradually  loft  ;  and  all  that  is  evil  retained  and  gradu- 
ally increafed,  until  civil  diflblution  follows. 

It  is  a  really  a  blind  policy  which  has  purfued  feparate  in- 
terefts  in  the  civil  community  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  fome- 
thing  worfe  which  would  now  purfue  them  in  the  two  great 
political  communities  of  the  Empire. 

If  this  do&rine  of  feparate  interefts  prevails,  the  mer- 
chants, artificers,  landholders,  farmers,  and  cultivators  of 
Ireland  muft  be  ruined.  However,  before  mifconception, 
or  worfe  ambition  facrifice  fo  many  victims,  let  men'  paufe  ! 
Let  them  confider  well  before  they  refufe  to  eftablifli  as  a 
right,  that  commerce  which  is  now  a  courtefy.  In  reality, 
they  are  deftroying  every  poflibility  of  its  continuance,  even 
as  a  courtefy,  when  they  may  convert  it  into  a  lafting  fe- 
curity. 

But  they  a/Terr,  that  the  minifter's  object,  in  this  mea- 
fure,  is  taxation — That  no  taxes  will  or  can  bear  upon  the 
poor  of  Ireland,  we  have  already  *  fhown  beyond  the  power 
of  difpute.  And  upon  other  clafles,  only  a  certain  portion 
will  be  fixed ;  beyond  which  portion,  no  power  of  taxation 
can  go,  let  theincreafe  of  the  fources  of  revenue  be  ever  fo 
great,  without  a  total  diflblution  of  the  compact  of  Union. 
Ireland,  moft  certainly,  will  be  rendered  rub  and  produc- 
tive by  commerce,  but  cannot,  under  the  Union>  be  rendered 
jwr  by  taxation. 

*  Sec  Union  or  Separation,  p.  5. 

Betide 
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Befide,  the  prefent  commercial  fyftem  between  the  two 
countries  cannot  hold  without  an  Union',  it  is  altogether 
impoffible.  The  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who 
are  concerned  with  the  great  manufacturing  places,  urge 
loudly*  that  there  is  no  reciprocity  :•— -for,  Englifli  manu- 
factures are  loaded  with  duties,  while  Irifti  manufactures 
are  not  only  exempted  from  them,  but  are  encouraged  by 
Bounties,  to  the  domeftic  coft  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  their  foreign  trade.  The  revenue 
foregoes,  as  has  been  fhewn,  above  700,000  /.  per  ann.  in 
theduties  which  are  not  levied  on  Iri(h  linen;  and  the  fub- 
je&s  of  Great  Britain  pay  at  leaft  a  million  more  for  their 
linens,  than  they  might  do  if  the  importation  of  foreign 
linens  were  on  an  equal  footing  with  thofe  of  Ireland.  Is  it 
reafonable,  in  policy  or  confcience,  to  fuppofe  that  they  will 
thus  give  their  treafure  to  Ireland,  and  for  the  purpofe  per- 
haps, of  feparation,  or  for  the  benefit  of  an  enemy,  againft 
whom  they  protect  Ireland  even  with  their  blood  f — In  fomc 
future  moment  of  wanton  pride  and  accumulated  power, 
Ireland  might  conceive,  her  exifting  connexion  infuhing, 
and  feparate. 

Befide  thofe  arguments  for  Union  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
furely  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  if  (he  wants  induftry,  as  has 
been  urged,  and  wants  capital,  as  is  known — where  can 
thefe  be  found,  but  in  Union  with  Britain  ?  Without  the 
connexion  of  fome  other  ftatej  Ireland  CANNOT  exift— and 
unlefs  that  connexion  be  British  Union,  (he  cannot  exift  as  a 
commercial  Nation:  for,  if  Britain,  impelled  by  the  mo- 
tives already  ftated,  fupprefs  a  trade  in  thofe  commodities 
whereby  {he  can  raife  the  value  of  her  own ;  and  if  the  ex- 
ports from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  be  difcouraged,  as  the 
exports  from,  England  to  Ireland  :  what  muft  become  of  the 
Irifh  trade  ?— Can  (be  turn  for  a  market  toRuflia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Holland,  Poland,  France,  Spain  ?  , 

*  See  Mr.  Peel's  Stfeech  on  the  Uaiou. 
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Where  will  fhe  find  vent  for  her  linens,  cattle  and  corn  ? 
Can  (he  undertake  an  Eaft  India  trade,  and  for  thofe  arti- 
cles ?  Can  (he,  in  this  abandoned  and  impoveriflied  ftate 
drive  a  Weft  India  trade,  when  flie  cannot  even  *  now  ? 
— Will  fhe  look  for  encouragement  to  America  ? — Will 
fhe  turn  for  the  loft  trade  to  Africa  ? — There  is  demon- 
ftrably  no  fecurity,  no  refource,  for  the  vent  of  her  pro- 
duels  and  manufactures  over  the  globe,  but  through  Bri- 
tain; becaufe,  whether  they  be  natural  or  artificial,  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  can  furnifh  them  cheaper.  What 
then  muft  follow  if  Ireland  were  feparated  and  independent  ? 
She  might  fink  into  her  Brehon  barbarity,  f  or  fall  back  into 
that  Gothic  government,  characterized  by  feuds,  murders, 
and  depredations. 

We  have  before  fhewnj  the  abfurd  and  fhort-fighted  fears 
of  Dublin— Wherever  commerce  is  accumulated,  its  in- 
fluence muft  pervade  the  whole  country,  animating  induf- 
try  into  life  and  action.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  trade 
of  Dublin  is  now  greater  than  that  of  any  other  commercial 
place  in  Ireland;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  will 
not  preferve  the  fame  proportion  in  the  increafe,  which  it 
now  holds  in  the  prefent  partition  of  commerce  §.  But  if 

it 

*  Notwithftanding  the  free  trade  of  Ireland,  flie  has  not  faculty  to  car- 
ry it  on.  Britain  fupplies  her  with  feven-eighths  of  her  Weft  Indian 
confumption. 

•f-  The  Brfton  Law  was  the  ancient  code  of  the  Irifh;  whereby  murder, 
treafon  and  robbery  were  punifhed  with  a  fine,  which  was  called  an 

Eriikt. 

\  See  Unitn  or  Separation. 

$  Tiefent  ftate  of  trade,  by  a  view  of  the  tonnage  1797, 
Belfaft        •-      '  •  -       -        4,630  Tons. 
Cork          -         -        .        4,904 
Youghal      .        .        .        6,434 
Galway        ...        .         x,35j 
Dublin         .        .        . 
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it  did  not,  is  the  whole  nation  to  be  facrificed  to  a  part  ?  In 
Ya&,  however,  that  part  muft  be  benefited  by  the  whole; 
the  capita]  is  as  the  heart  through  which  the  blood  muft 
flow. 

But  unhappily  throughout  the  courfe  of  public  affairs  in 
Ireland,  the  higheft  points  of  general  intercft  have  been  fa- 
crificed to  particular  views.  The  principles  have  been 
partial,  and  the  calculations  founded  upon  the  arithmetic  of 
fflf.  It  is  furely  fufficient,  however,  if  particular  views  be 
fuffered  to  produce  particular  injuries  ;  but  what  Machiavel 
will  aiTert  that  a  whole  nation,  and  all  its  people, — that  a 
whole  empire,  and  all  its  fubje&s — that  all  Europe  perhaps, 
nay  the  globe  itfeif,  fhould  be  delivered  to  deftruSion,  for 
the  falce  of  individuals,  whofe  defigning  ambition  has  duped 
fome,  or  whofe  ill  founded  authority  may  have  impofed  up- 
on  others  ?  The  evidence  of  the  whole  nation  of  Ireland, 
the  blood,  the  fubfiftence  of  its  people,  their  already  indif- 
ferent food  and  worfe  raiment,  are  about  to  be  facrificed 
by  fuch  fuperabundant  zeal.  If  thefe  men  be  fo  ardent  for 
public  good,  in  God's  name,  why  are  the  peafantry  and  me- 
chanics of  Ireland  fo  long  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  fame 
ftate  ?  Surely,  where  the  complaints  have  been  fo  long  and 
fo  loud,  on  the  condition  of  the  lower  clafs  in  Ireland,  fome 
fafe  and  radical  remedy  (hould  be  adopted.  And  fince  thofe 
complaints  have  come  down,  detailed  to  us  by  fuch  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Sir  John  Davies,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II. ; 
as  of  Swift,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  and  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  Dean  Tucker  in  our  own  times }  and  fince, 
£  2  whether 

Tons. 

While  the  total  tonnage  of  Ireland  (1797),  was  -  -  53,i8l 
That  of  London  alone  was  •  '•  -  -  -  -  449,017 
That  even  of  Newcaftle  -  ""•  '.-* '•"  ',  sV  !•.•.,,'*•  »*  -  128,194 
But  while  the  tonnage  of  Ireland  was,  in  1797,  but,  -  -  53,181 
That  of  the  Empire  was  -  -  •  "  jt'^ ««.-,.  .  lj565,6.yi 
By  this  we  may  eftimare  the  capital  that  each  brings  into  a  joint  com- 
mercial ftock  if  they  unite. 
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whether  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Ireland  be  true  or 
falfe,  they  have  been  uniformly  the  paffage  to  their  paflions, 
to  make  them  pioneers  of  Rebellion ;  were  it  not  wife,  on 
the  part  of  the  high  and  powerful  in  Ireland,  to  clofe  this 
avenue  for  ever,  by  the  confequences  of  Union?  Were  it 
not  wife  both  for  the  exaled  and  the  humble,  to  filence  for 
ever  fuch  complaints,  as  that  "  when  Efau  came  fainting 
"  from  the  field,  and  at  the  point  to  die,  he  fold  his  birth- 
"  right  for  a  mefs  of  pottage." — Were  it  not  wife  to  check 
too  long  continued  emigrations,*  by  checking  the  caufes, 
if  real,  and  by  checking  the  complaints,  if  artificial,  and 
both  by  the  confequences  of  an  Union  ? 

The  zeal  of  humble  induftry,  and  the  fplendbr  of  exalted 
talents,  have  pafled  from  Ireland  into  foreign  lands,  to- eat 
even  the  bread  of  honeft  and  independent  poverty  among  an 
unopprefled  people.  We  do  not  fay  however  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  were  opprefTed  by  the  Government.  We 
proteft  againft  the  aflertion.  The  barbarous  fpirit  of  feudal 
times  looked  dcwn  upon  the  cottage,  and  looked  above  the 
throne;  therefore  the  government  was  governed,  and  the 
fubjedts  were  vaflals.  But  as  commerce  enriched,  and 
knowledge  enlightened  mankind,  the  lordly  yoke  of  feudal 
tyranny  has  been  broken  throughout  Europe,  kings  freed 
from  flavery,  and  people  from  oppreffion.  Thus,  through 
commerce,  will  the  barbarous  fpirit  of  feudal  power  finally 
depart  from  Ireland,  and  the  old  and  corrupt  body  of  civil 
defers  find  a  fepulchre  in  the  Union. 

With  its  prefent  boafted  trade,  however,  the  lower  claflT- 
es  of  Ireland  are  poor,  as  will  hereafter  be  (hewn  on  parlia- 
mentary authority,  beyond  human  condition  in  other  coun- 
tries : 


T 

*  Th«  emigrations  from  Ireland  have  not  ceafed  Cnce  Swift's  time. 
In  the  year  1797,  families  tg  the  amount  of  ibme  hundreds  parted  over  to 
America* 
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tries:  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  trade  is  not  yet  ex- 
tenfive  enough  to  reach  the  poor.  And  as  that  boafted 
trade  may  perifh  at  the  nod  of  Britain,  the  queftion  is,  Will 
the  Irifli  reject  at  once,  not  only  fecurity  for  .that  trade,  and 
the  means  of  its  unbounded  extenfion  through  Englifli  ca- 
pital, (kill,  and  commerce ;  but  all  the  incalculable  benefits 
of  an  UNION  upon  the  WHOLE  BODY  of  the  Irifli  nation  ? 

It  is  this  Union  that  will  bring  comforts  to  the  people, 
and  convert  the  bogs  of  Ireland  into  fmiling  corn  fields  and 
meadows ;  that  will  clothe  her  naked  mountains  with 
woods  ;  dig  her  mines,  and  explore  her  treafures  ;  cut  her 
canals  to  convey  them  to  the  ocean ;  pour  forth  abundance 
from  her  now  half-cultivated  fields ;  and,  inftead  of  herds 
of  cattle,  raife  up  numerous  and  induftrious  bodies  of  men. 
Thus,  as  remarked  by  the  able  and  eloquent  Bifhop  of  Lan- 
daff,  Ireland  will  be  enriched,  and  England  not  impoverijhed^ 
but  the  empire  be  increafed  in  opulence  and  ftrength.  Six- 
ty millions  of  acres,  fo  fertile  by  nature,  if  improved  by  art, 
will  maintain  much  more  than  thirty  millions  of  men :  out 
ofthefe  thirty  millions,  five  millions  may  bear  arms;  and 
out  of  thefe  five  millions,  one  million  may  be  always  in 
arms  without  prejudice  to  agriculture  or  commerce,  to  pro- 
left  the  other  twenty-nine  millions  in  peace  and  induftry. 
With  fuch  a  bqdy  of  united  Britons,  with  the  commerce  re- 
fulting  from  this  Union,  with  a  navy  thus  fupported,  with 
riches  and  refouices  thus  fecured,  with  fuch  llrength  from 
Nature  and  from  Union,  we  may  bid  defiance  to  the  world. 
Then  we  may  look  down  in  calm  and  fupreme  dignity  upon 
the  little  difputes  and  wars  of  Continental  Princes,  wholly 
uninterefted  in  their  artificial  balance  of  power.  Our  con- 
federacy will  be  then  at  home — in  Union:  our  balance  of 
power  will  be  then — the  population,  the  riches,  the  re- 
fources  of  Great  and  United  Britain.  God  and  Nature 
have  befriended  us  much  i  and,  unlefs  we  be  enemies  to  our- 

fehts, 
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we  may  be  the  happieft  and  ftrorigeft  empire  in  ffie 
world — INVINCIBLE. 

At  a  moment,  then,  when  adefolating  fiend  ftalks  over  the 
earth,  ravaging  all  ftates  and  conditions,  fhould  we  not  ttri'ttt 
againft  this  monfter  ?  It  has  however  been  gravely  advanced 
in  Ireland,  that  connexion  with  Britain  is  an  advantage,  but 
Union  deftruclion.  If  Britifh  connexion  be  an  advantage, 
Union,  which  is  but  clofer  and  ftronger  connexion,  muft  be 
clofer  and  ftronger  advantage:  unlefs  Britain  be  confidered 
as  a  phyfical  body  in  flames,  whofe  warmth  is  g<*nial  at  a 
diftance,  but  which  burns  by  contact,  and  confurries  by 
Union.  Is  this  however  the  cafe  ?  Ireland  is  in  truth,  as 
was  eloquently  defcribed  by  the  able  Prelate  whom  we  have 
juft  quoted,  a  graff,  which  has  juft  grown  up  and  floiififh- 
ed  on  the  Britifh  ftock  :  feparate  it,  and  it  will  neither 
ftrike  root  downwards  nor  bear  fruit  upwards,  but  will  wi- 
ther under  the  lhadow  of  the  Britifh  oak,  or  be  poifoned 
by  the  peftilential  vapours  of  the  tree  of  liberty. — Unite  it 
then  with  Britain,  and  it  will  become  a  found  and  vigorous 
limb  of  the  empire;  unite  it  with  France,  and  it  will  be- 
come a  poor  ihrivelled  excrefcence,  which  will  be  cut  off 
as  caprice  or  convenience  points  out. 


CIVIL  STATE. 

This  point  of  national  Policy  may  be  confidered  in  two 
views :  Firft,  with  refpeft  to  civil,  next  with  refpeS  to 
moral  economy.  Civil  economy  comprehends  the  fupport 
of  individuals,  and  confequently  of  a  State  :  moral  economy 
regards  religioner  the  manners  of  a  People. 

Firft : 
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Firft  :  the  fyftem  of  civil  ceconomy  which  regulates  the 
fupport  of  the, great  body  of  individuals  of  Ireland,  is  obvi- 
ous as  to  its  nature  by  its  confequences.  A  ftatement  was 
made  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland,  and  which  was 
before  cited,  (p.  10  Union  or  Separation)  that  "  out  of 
three  millions^  there  are  two  millions  one  hundred  thoufand 
excufed  on  account  of  poverty  from  paying  yearly  four-pence 
each  to  the  State."  Where  there  is  fuch  perfonal  poverty, 
the  ftate  muft  ever  be  in  danger,  through  diflatisfa&ion 
within,  and  want  of  fupport  and  power  without. 

Having  clearly  before  us,  at  this  awful  period,  the  na- 
ture and  confequences  of  this  fyftem,  we  have  been  led  to 
confider  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  civil  condition.  Our 
folemn  and  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  other  re- 
medy whatever,  but  an  Incorporate  Union. 

As  to  Utopian  cups  with  the  waters  offorgetfulnefs,  pre- 
fcribed  by  fome  men,  they  muft  have  certainly  been  empti- 
ed by  themfelves.  Such  men  reafon  upon  topics  without 
remembering  thefe  particular  and  important  circumftances, 
which  totally  change  the  nature  of  a  cafe.  And  while  fome 
reafon  too  generally,  others  reafon  too  particularly ;  fuch, 
for  inftance,  are  foreign  and  domeftic  Traders,  who  look 
not  beyond  local  or  perfonal  concerns,  and  never  enter  into 
a  combination  for  the  general  benefit  of  national  commerce  i 
and,  next,  Political  Traders,  who  confult  only  for  them- 
felves, and  not  for  the  Public  at  large. 

Hence  the  crude  abfurdities  and  grofs  mifreprefentations, 
which  have  been  diffufed  upon  this  occafron.  They  are  too 
numerous  for  any  one  man  to  undertake  to  expofe  them  -9 
and  they  are  indeed  too  glaring  to  require  it.  The  authors 
and  abetters,  however,  of  all  manner  of  villainy  could  not 
have  found  more  zealous  dupes  or  more  apt  inftruments  for 
the  projected  ruin  of  mankind  in  a  Nation. — But  if  it  b& 
true,  as  Swift  faid,  that"  general  calamities  are  allowed  to 
be  the  great  UNITERS  of  mankind,"  we  have  folid  ground 

for 
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for  hope.  The  individual  and  public  condition  in  Ireland, 
and  the  general  calamity  which  has  defolated  Europe  and 
menaced  the  globe,  will  upon  this  reafoning  caufe  the  Em- 
pire to  be  united,  confolidated,  and  ftrengthened.  With 
refpedr.  to  Ireland,  is  it  not  a  glorious  and  honourable  invi'- 
goration  which  rcfults  from  private  poverty  being  changed  . 
into  public  opulence,  and  individual  abjection  into  National 
elevation  ?  "  The  picture,"  faid  Mr.  Dundas,  "  which  I 
draw  of  Ireland,  is  cf  a  gloomy  and  lamentable  afpe£ ;  but, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  fo,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  well- 
wifher  to  both  countries  to  devife  fome  remedy  by  which  he 
may  deftroy  the  hopes  of  the  enemy,  and  give  new  life  and 
new  vigour  to  the  Sifter  Kingdom."  For  independent  of 
commercial  advantages  through  increafed  capital  and  (kill ; 
independent  of  civil  ad  vantages  through  improved  agricul- 
ture zn&  manners ;  independent  of  improved  indujiry  and  con- 
ditiotjy  and  the  termination  of  civil  feuds  j  independent  of 
ail  thefe  advantages,  the  queftion  is,  as  Mr.  Pitt  ftated  it, 
not  TV  bat  Ireland  is  to  GAIN,  but  what  Jbe  is  to  PRESERVE; 
not  merely  how  Jhe  may  bfjl  improve  her  fituation,  but  kovj 
jbe  is  to  avert  a  prefling  and  immediate  danger*'  When 
the  aflaffin  lifts  his  knife,  the  firft  ad  is,  Natural  impulfe, 
for  inftant  fafety  :  the  next  is,  found  thought,  for  future 
fecurity.  Rob  nature,  however,  of  this  impulfe  againft 
domeftic  traitors  in  Ireland  ;  ftrip  the  mind  of  this  thought 
for  fecurity  againft  a  rapacious  foe,  who  had  declared  war 
againft  Kings  and  enflaves  all  Republics;  remove  all  thofe 
loud  pleas  on  the  prefent  occafion, — and  exclufive  of  fuch 
inevitable  dangers,  if  the  two  countries  do  not  unite,  they 
mufl  feparate:  and  ruin  follows.  Whereas  let  the  two 
countries  unite,  and  if  reafon,  founded  upon  wife  experi- 
ence, have  any  claim  on  certainty,  it  may  be  maintained  as 
a  truth,  that  a  termination  of  Civil  mifery  in  Ireland  will 
enfue  from  Union,  and  a  rapid  growth  of  individual  opu- 
lence augment  the  ftock  of  National  happinefs,  common 

power* 
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power,  and  imperial  ftrength.  Thus  then  (he  may  defpifc 
every  foreign  danger,  and  enjoy  and  purfue  her  domeftic 
improvement. 

According  "to  the  acknowledged*  principles  of  Civil  ce- 
conomy,  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  advantage  of  individuals, 
and  confequently  of  the  State,  for  it  is  impoflible  to  fepa- 
rate  them,  each  labourer  ihould  be  enabled  to  rear  four 
children. — Whatever  therefore  is  the  average  weekly  ex- 
penfe  of  fupplying  five  individuals  with  comfortable  drefs, 
dwelling,  and  diet,  (hould  be  the  earning  of  the  father  of 
a  labouring  family.  If  the  weekly  expenfe  be  valued  at  two 
/hillings  each,  his  labour  (hould  procure  ten  ;  for,  the  mo- 
ther's work  is  computed  to  be  equal  to  her  own  fupport. 
Thefe  being  the  principles  univerfally  received  in  the  fyf- 
tems  of  Civil  ceconomy  for  the  good  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  State,  it  may  fairly  be  afked,  do  the  fathers  of  labour- 
ing families  in  Ireland  earn  ten  (hillings  each  ?  For  we  be- 
lieve no  individual  can  have  comfortable  drefs,  dwelling, 
and  diet,  under  two  (hillings  on  an  average  per  week. 
This  point  we  fhall  not  pu(h  farther.  Without  laying  open 
the  wound  more  deeply,  we  have  no  doubt  but  an  Union 
will  radically  heal  it. 

The  fame  ftandard  hold  goods  not  only  for  all  places,  but 
all  perfons  concerned  in  induftry  and  the  arts ;  marking 
that  due  gradation,  whereby  remunerations  and  rewards 
rife  with  the  rank  of  talents  or  employment. 

With  refpe<St  to  Farmers,  their  portion  is  accurately  af- 
certained,  which  is  to  reward  their  (kill  or  application.  It 
is  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  land :  one 
belongs  to  thofe  who  live  by  rent,  or  the  proprietors;:  ano- 
ther third  belongs  to  thofe  who  live  by  wages,  or  is  for  ge- 
neral cultivation :  and  the  other  third  is  for  thofe  who  live 
by  profit  and  flock,  or  the  farmers.  The  two  laft  thirds 

therefore 

*  Cantillon,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale,  King,  Davenant,  Adam  Smith, 
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therefore  are  the  farmer's  portion,  for  bimfdf,  for  his-  la- 
bourers, and  for  his  expenfes.  Such  being  the  principles 
univerfally  adopted  as  wife  and  juft,  after  ages  of  experi- 
ence, it  may  not  bs  unfair  to  aflc,  does  this  fyftem  prevail 
in  Ireland  ?  Does  the  farmer  who  cultivates  a  confiderable 
tracl:  of  land,  or  the  cottager  who  tills  a  fmgle  acre  or  a  fin- 
gle  rood  of  potatoes,  does  he  receive  two  thirds  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  produce  ?  If  the  potatoes  of  the  cottager  be  worth 
three  pounds,  is  the  landlord  fatisfied  with  one  pound  for 
bis  rent?  If  not,  he  violates  the  nrft  principle  of  Civil  ce- 
conomy,  he  is  unwife  towards  the  ftate  and  himfelf,  and  he 
is  highly  unjuft  toward  the  cottager  his  tenant.  That  this 
fyftem,  however,  will  grow  out  of  the  confequences  of  an 
Union,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  it  muft  be  for  the 
advantage  not  only  of  the  lower  order  but  the  upper  orders 
of  men  we  refer  to  demonftration  and  experience  in  Britain 
and  ellewhere. 

The  reafon  too  is  obvious.  Liberal  rewards  invite  in- 
duftry :  induftry  promotes  population  :  and  population  and 
induftry  increafe  each  other.  For  as  the  liberal  wages  and 
rewards  of  induftry  produce  plenty,  plenty  gives  fubfiftence 
and  invites  population;  and  increafed  population  demands 
increafed  fubfiftence  and  forces  induftry.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  wife  and  juft  returns  of  labour,  giving  plenty  and 
ftrength,  promote  induftry  and  population ;  and,  giving 
animation  and  a  hope  of  bettering  man's  condition,  roufe 
the  peafant,  the  farmer,  or  the  manufacturer,  to  exert  his 
ftrength,  or  ftretch  his  talents  to  the  utmoft.  And  then  the 
charge  of  indolence  and  indigence  is  haard  no  more. 

However,  where  there  is  not  much  agriculture  in  a  coun- 
try, little  ftock  for  trade,  and  a  tolerable  population,  the 
wages  will,  through  competition,  be  low,  and  the  people 
be  partly  idle,  or  emigrate.  But  it  muft  be  granted  that 
Ireland  is  not  populous,  though  its  tendency  to  population 
is  extraordinary  and  unequalled  in  Europe.  For,  when  Sir 

William 
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William  Petty  wrote  his  Political  Arithmetic,  he  laid 
"  England  is  five  times  better  peopled  than  Ireland."  Had 
therefore  the  progreffion  of  population  been  equal  in  both 
countries  fince  that  period,  fince  Ireland  contains  at  this 
moment  above  four  millions  of  people,  and  England  is  one- 
third  larger,  the  latter  fhould  have  at  leaft  twenty-feven 
millions :  and  as  the  population  of  England  falls  (hort  of 
this,  in  the  fame  relative  proportion  has  the  population  of 
Ireland  gained  upon  that  of  England.  Still,  however,  Ire- 
land is  not  populous  in  proportion  to  the  actual  number  it 
may  have,  but  to  the  numbers  it  can  feed.  And  what  a 
view  might  be  given  here  of  the  natural  capacities  of  Ire- 
land in  foil,  now  neglected ;  in  fifherie?,  fomewhat  known 
but  little  heeded ;  and  in  pofition  on  the  globe,  not  to  be 
furpafled  for  the  great  benefits  of  commerce.  It  is  to  draw 
all  thefe  wonderful  refources  into  action,  that  we  anxioufly 
fupport  an  Union  :  for  that  nation  pofTeffes  means  of  opu- 
lence, power,  and  confequence,  which  have  been  too  long 
and  fliamefully  neglected.  If  men,  however,  be  wife  at 
this  moment,  the  time  is  not  far  diftant  when  internal  in- 
duftry  and  home  trade  will  change  the  export  of  provifions 
into  that  of  manufactures.  Inftead  of  dreary  folitudes  for 
grazing  will  be  feen  fmiling  corn  fields  and  joyous  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  Ifland  be  transformed  into  a  peaceful  granary, 
or  refound  with  the  animated  din  of  manufactures  and  work- 
(hops. 

There  is  a  great  and  important  truth,  which  the  Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers,  and  Landholders  of  Ireland  (hould 
hold  conftantly  in  view—  the  VALUE  of  the  produce  of  land 
or  labour  can  be  increafed  only  by  population  or  JkilL  Popu- 
lation cannot  increafe  without  increafed  funds  to  fupport  it, 
which  is  Capital :  Jkill  cannot  increafe  without  increafed 
funds  to  reward  and  apply  its  difcoveries,  which  is  alfo 
Capital.  Ireland  has  not  that  Capital.  But  Union  with 
Great  Britain  will  give  that  Capital :— confequently  it  will 
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givT  an  increafed  value  to  the  produce  of  land  and  labour; 
it  will  give  increafed  agriculture,  increafed  manufactures, 
increafed  population,  increafed  commerce. 

Want  of  Capital  mav  be  one,  amidft  other  material  rea- 
fons,  for  the  backward  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  But 
this  reafon  cannot  apply  to  great  Proprietors.  Experience, 
however,  in  all  countries  fhews  that  great  Proprietors  are 
feldom  great  improvers.  It  has  been  alfo  found  in  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  that  ancient  .ftate  of  Europe,  to  which  Ireland 
bears  too  much  refemblance  at  this  day,  that  itfs  improve- 
ment took  place  under  thofe  who  occupied  the  land  than 
under  the  Proprietors.  But  leaft  of  all  has  improvement  ever 
taken  place,  while  tboj'e  employed  were  either  really,  or  what 
is  eventually  the  fame  thing,  fuppofed  themfelves  to  be 
flaves.  A  man,  who  is  without  all  hope  or  expectation  of 
acquiring  property,  will  labour  as  little  as  poffible,  provid- 
ed he  can  fubfift.  He  has  no  intereft  beyond  his  mainte- 
nance, and  fo  far  only  will  he  think  of  labour.  Man  is  al- 
ways the  fame  creature  under  the  fame  circumftances,  and 
the  great  caft  of  Nature  is  uniform,  however  different  th« 
climate 'or  the  time.  In  antient  Italy,  the  decline  of  agri- 
culture remarked  by  Pliny,  and  in  ancient  Greece  by  Arif- 
totle,  and  in  the  Weft  Indies  the  lafti  of  a  flave-driver — 
prove  that  when  man  has  no  inter  ejl  in  his  exertions^  nor  pof- 
fibility  of  civil  elevation,  and  bettering  his  condition,  he 
will  do  as  little  as  he  can.  Now  we  afk,  Are  the  People  of 
Ireland  Indolent  ? 

If  fo :  indolence  and  indigence  are  unfure  cements  for  a 
civil  fyftem;  whereas  due  rewards  conferred  upon  labour 
animate  induftry,  produce  comfort,  and  give  folid  fecurity 
to  a  ftate.  If  the  people  be  happy,  they  will  be  virtuous. 
He,  who  requires  a  proof  of  this,  has  only  to  contemplate, 
the  ftate  of  Great  Britain  to-day,— of  the  reft  of  Europe— 
of  Ireland  itfelf  !  !  !  But  the  whole  civil  condition  of  Ire- 
land will  be  improved  by  the  confequences  of  Union  with 
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Great  Britain,  both  with  refpect  to  the  fupport  of  indivi- 
duals and  the  ftate ;  and  with  refpedl  to  the  prefent  caft 
of  national  manners,  which  forms  the  fecond  part  to  be 
confidered. 

An  inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  manners  of  Ireland 
might  afford,  if  judicioufly  traced,  one  of  the  moft  novel 
pictures  perhaps  ever  prefented  to  the  human  mind.  Such 
a  combination  of  Brehon*.  barbarity  forced  upon  their  mo- 
ral  habits  during  ages,  by  our  ill-judging  forefathers  ;  fuch 
a  mixture  of  allodial  authority  exercifed  with  tyranny,  by 
the  conquering  proprietors  of  lands  ;  fuch  a  feudal  bondage, 
without  the  formalities  of  law,  or  feelings  of  Nature — funk, 
embittered,  and  depraved  the  human  heart.  After  ages  of 
fuch  horrid  policy,  England  at  length  communicated  its  go- 
vernment and  laws  to  Ireland.  But  as  our  anceftors  had 
eftablifhed  themfelves  by  force,  the  Government  of  Ireland 
has  ever  fince  partaken  of  force.  It  was  an  error  how- 
ever, which,  though  the  Government  faw,  conftituted  as 
it  has  been,  it  was  unable  to  correct.  Moft  ur.queftionably 
force  was  not  a  remedy  for  evils  which  grew  out  of  the  ci- 
vil and  religious  differences  of  the  country.  The  true  re- 
medy was  another  fpecies  of  connexion — it  was  Union. 
And  that  remedy  Molyneaux,  the  great  champion  of  Ire- 
land's rights  and  liberties,  faw,  and  ardently  defired ;  but 
defpaired  of  the  bleffing.  Unhappily  this  found  and  radical 
policy,  which  might  have  clofed  all  the  wounds  of  hatred 
and  hoftility,  was  neglected  for  a  fpecies  of  quackery, 
which,  in  political  as  well  as  phyfical  diforders,  but  makes 
bad  worfe.  Thus  through  ages  the  barbarous  caft  of  Irifh 
manners  was  kept  up  by  oppreflion.  In  after-times  it  was 

*  The  nature  of  this  code  of  laws,  and  its  effttfs  upon  civil  fociety,  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  hiftorical  fadl : — When  Lord  Deputy  Fitj- 
willram  told  Magujre  that  he  would  fend  a  Shei iff  into  Fermanagh  — 
"  Your  Sheriff,"  faid  Maguire,  "  lhall  be  welcome  to  me,  but  let  me  know 
his  Ericke  (or  price  of  his  head)  before-hand,  that  if  my  people  cut  it  off, 
T  may  put  the  E rifle  upon  the  country." 
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aggravated  by  the  addition  of  civil  vice€,  and  the  lofs  of  fa- 
vage  virtues,  which  refulted  from  hatred  and  intermixture 
with  their  conquerors.  And  in  nearer  periods,  their  whole 
mind  and  manners  have  been  empoifoned  by  the  cunning 
cant  of  plaufible  men,  and  inflamed  by  the  dark  doctrines 
of  traitors,  until  maddened,  brutalized,  and  made  ferocious 
by  the  contagious  barbarity  of  the  day. 

The  ftate  of  Ireland  has  been  truly  peculiar  in  many 
points.  The  Proteftants,  who  were  leaft  numerous,  had 
the  property  and  power;  while  the  Catholics,  who  were 
moft  numerous,  had  neither  power  nor  property.  It  was 
deemed  neceflary  therefore  to  fupport  the  Proteftant,  left 
the  Catholics  (hould  get  the  power,  and  confequently  the 
property :  and  hence  a  great  oppreffion  had  arifen  in  former 
times.  And  though  it  be  now  removed,  a  deep  rooted  jea- 
loufy  has  pafled  down  to  thi$  day,  and  has  embodied  with  it 
a  legion  of  more  corrupt  paffions  to  defolate  the  hearts  and 
affections  of  men.  Such  things  cannot  go  on ;  there  muft 
be  an  end  to  thefe  diforders,  or  an  end  to  civil  fociety.  And 
againft  civil  death  in  Ireland  we  know  of  no  protection  that 
the  utmoft  flretch  of  human  faculties  can  form,  but  an  in- 
corporative  Union.  This  meafure  will  give  in  fubftance 
what  both  parties  defire — namely,  fecurity  to  the  Proteftant 
for  his  prefent  property  and  future  power ;  and  emancipa- 
tion to  the  Catholic,  or  three  millions  of  fubjecb,  from  the 
(hackles  of  hideous  diftinSion.  Under  an  incorporative 
Union,  all  fufpicious  fears  oflofing  eight-tenths  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ifland  muft  be  removed  for  ever  from  the 
breaft  of  the  Proteftant :  and  all  well-grounded  hopes  of 
gaining  legiflative  power  and  civil  rights  may,  and  will  be- 
yond doubt,  be  confirmed  to  the  Catholic  without  dread, 
and  with  conftderable  advantage.  Thus  the  gall  of  civil 
jealoufy  will  no  longer  embitter  the  minds  and  manners  of 
men,  nor  the  flame  of  religious  animofity  kindle  up  the 
torch  of  frantic  barbarity.  But  rebellion,  crufhed  amidft 
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its  expiring  crimes,  will  die  after  a  reign  of  horrors,  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  record  or  defcription.  For  the  firft 
effort  of  Irifh  hiftory  was  a  page  of  traditional  rebellions, 
and  it  has  never  ceafed  fmce  to  dip  its  pen  in  human  blood. 

But  if,  notwithftanding  all  the  well-grounded  expectati- 
ons of  refcuing  men  and  manners  from  a  gulph  of  immora- 
lity, through  the  unqueftionable  refults  of  an  Union  on  the 
civil  ftate  of  Ireland,  it  be  afked,  who  are  the  advocates,  or 
what  authority  pleads  for  this  meafure  ?  We  proudly  an- 
fwer,  that  our  fupporters  are  fome  of  the  moft  wife,  the 
moft  virtuous,  and  moft  revered  characters,  that  have  done 
honour  to  human  nature  in  different  ages  and  nations.  And 

now  we  afk,  who  are  the  oppofers  of  Union  ? One  man 

indeed  we  fee,  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  refpecl:,  and 
therefore  by  his  own  words  we  judge  him  :— "  When  gen- 
tlemen argue  on  bad  ground,  even  their  own  arguments 
often  make  againft  them." — (Woodfall's  Report  of  Mr. 
Fofter's  Speech,  p.  106.)  But  are  the  oppofers  of  .this 
Union  anxious  on  the  fcore  of  Irifh  independence  ?  Moly- 
neux,  the  advocate  of  Irifh  liberty,  wifely  points  to  inde- 
pendence— for  it  exifts  folely— -in  Union.  Are  they  defirous 
to  put  down  the  mighty  load  of  fundamental  grievances  in 
civilization,  ignorance,  fuperftition,  manners,  poverty  ? 
Let  them  then  embrace  commerce, — for  to  commerce,  and 
all  its  confequent  civil  bleffings,  Sir  William  Petty,  Sir  Jo- 
fiah  Child,  Decker,  Munn,  Adam  Smith,  Dean  Tucker, 
and  all  other  able  political  writers  and  ceconomifts,  have 
pointed  out  the  road — through  Union. 

If,  befide  the  authority  of  opinion,  that  of  example  can 
have  weight  in  fupport  of  an  Union,  we  have  the  full  be- 
nefit of  experience  before  us  in  the  Union  after  the  Hep- 
tarchy, and  in  the  Union  of  Wales,  and  Counties  Palatine. 
We  have  alfo  two  other  examples  perhaps  more  (hiking, 
becaufe  more  near  to  our  own  times  and  circumftances. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Carolina,  like  Ireland  on  the 
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conqueft,  was  given  up  to  fome  Englifhmen,  both  in  pro- 
perty and  jurifdicYton.  Locke,  who  was  certainly  a  friend 
to  popular  liberty,  though  by  no  means  a  politician,  per- 
haps becaufe  a  metaphyfical  philofopher,  was  employed  to 
compofe  a  body  of  laws  for  their  government.  But  not- 
withfhnding  the  code  of  %fuch  an  advocate  for  the  people, 
diftin&ions,  parties,  and  inteftine  commotions  arofe  under 
this  fecondary  jurifdiclion,  as.  the  viceroyal  and  legiflative 
government  of  Ireland  now  is.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent thelaft  ruinous  confequences  of  thefe  troubles,  it  was 
thought  advifable  to  place  the  country  under  the  immediate 
care  and  infpeftion  of  the  Crown:  and  the  like  immediate 
care  and  infpe&ion  is  a  dire&  confequence  of  the  prefent 
Legiflative  Union.  The  other  example  is  that  of  Stotland, 
whofe  diftracYions,  divifions,  and  clanfhip  ceafed  but  with 
the  amelioration  of  its  government  under  Union,  and  where- 
by the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  was  awakened.  So  rapid 
and  fuccefsful  has  its  progrefs  been  fince,  that  Englifh  abi- 
lity, which  furpafled  Scottifh  ability  at  the  period  before  the 
Union  as  twenty-eight  to  one,  now  exceeds  it  only  as  eight 
to  one.* 

Confequently,  therefore,  if  Ireland  looks  to  Political  pow- 
er, to  Civil  happinefs,  and  Commercial  opulence — Jier  great 
charter  for  national  and  individual  independence,  as  well  as 
diffufed  riches,  is  Incorporative  Union. 

We  have  feen  the  confequences  of  Union  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  with  refpeft  to  the  Britifh  Empire;  let  us  now  re- 
cur to  a  memorable  inftance  of  Difunion  in  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Peculiar  circumftances  of  ftate,  and  the  concealed  views 
of  the  Sovereign,  caufed  Auguftus  to  eftabKfh  a  line  of  dif- 
union  between  the  great  mafe  of  the  Roman  People.  But 
from  this  plan  flowed  the  miferies  of  the  ftate\  and  it  finally 
occafioned  what  may  be  termed  different  fovereignties  in 

«  See  Tables  B  &  C. 
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one  empire  under  Dioclefian.  This  difunion  and  divifion 
produced  .civil  wars,  which  did  not  ceafe  til!  all  was  again 
confolidated  into  one  Union^  and  under  one  fovereignty.  But 
difunicn  again  took  place  under  Conftantine,  when  he  form- 
ed two  capitals.  u  There  feemed  to  be  two  empires,  and 
in  effett  there  were  two,"  fays  the  hiftorian  ;  "  for  they  had 
SEPARATE  INTERESTS,  and  were  therefore  no  longer  parts 
of  ONE  WHOLE."  Thus  the  empire  languished  by  degrees, 
funk  into  nothing,  and  died  of  DISUNION.  All  things,  con- 
tinues the  hiftorian,  had  united  for  the  grandeur  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  they  re-united  for  its/*//:  religious  di/pntes,  and 
civil  wars )  and  corruption  of  manner J,  and  a  lofs  of  the  love 
ofpullic  good,  and  the  defifls  of  government  ^  and  the  multi- 
tude of  enemies.  Does  not  this  pi£lure  of  aifunion — ibis  fe- 
paration  of  interefts,  thefe  religious  difputes,  thefe  civil 
wars,  thefe  corrupt  manners,  the  practical  defects  of  Irifti 
government,  and  the  multitude  of  enemies,  exift  in  our 
cafe  ?  God  grant  that  the  like  confcquences  may  not  fol- 
low. We  have  indeed  but  one  refource,  one  fure  mode  of 
preventing  like  effects  j  it  is  obvioufly — by  diflblving  like 
caufes  of  deftru&ion. 

On  a  review  of  the  Political,  Commercial,  and  Civil 
itate  of  Ireland,  we  perceive  that  the  nature  of  its  Imperial 
connexion  is  fuch,  that  all  the  art  and  policy  of  mankind 
have  not  been  able  to  correct  its  vices,  but  have  introduced 
new  mifchiefs  and  aggravated  the  old.  The  whole  fyftem 
has  been  an  attempt  to  force  nature  into  a  compliance  with 
prejudice,  by  little  artificial  regulations,  and  to  overturn 
the  great  principles  of  policy  and  truth  by  a  fyftem  of  obvi- 
ous, and  now  of  experienced  folly.  Hence  the  horrid  pic* 
ture  which  the  page  of  Iriftv  hiftory  prefenls,  ftained  with 
blood,  and  blotted  by  rebellions.  Yet  fome  men  were  lull- 
ed into  a  momentary  dream  ;  others  too  were  awake  in  the 
vigil  of  power ;  but  all  were  in  a  ftate  of  political  fubjedi- 
on,  and  without  independence.  Had  there  been  independ- 
D  ence, 
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ence,  and  not  a  connected  and  commanding  fuperiority 
over  them,  one  party  had  long  fince  crufhed  to  pieces  the 
other — as  would  have  lately  been  done  even  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  its  own  ruin.  For  though  the  object  held  out  to 
inflame  the  paffions  of  the  middle  clafles,  and  the  madnefs 
of  the  multitude,  was  apparently  the  overthrow  of  ariftocra- 
Cy — in  reality  the  object  was  to  eftablifh  thofe  leaders  of  re- 
bellion, into  a  complete  arljlocracy :  which  they  would  have 
done  even  under  a  republic.  Both,  however,  are  defpo- 
tifms. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  lay  before  uninformed  perfons 
fome  Ihort  inftrudtion  on  this  point  of  ariftocracies  and  re- 
publics.— All  ARISTOCRACIES  are  defpotifms,  except  in 
name :  and  are  worfe  than  any  fingle  defpotifm,  becaufe 
every  individual  of  an  ariftocracy  is  a  tyrant.  In  a  defpo- 
tifm there  may  be  an  horrible  and  blood-thirfty  Nero  to- 
day;  but  to-morrow  there  may  be  a  Vefpafian,  whofe 
"  POWER  is  but  an  opportunity  of  doing  good" — (Pliny). 
But  in  an  ariftocracy  it  is  not  one  heart,  nor  one  head — nor 
one  blow  that  defeats  the  monfter:  it  is  many  beaded  \  and 
one  grows  up  as  the  other  is  cut  off.  Hence  the  people, 
in  order  to  efcape  numerous  calamities,  uniformly  caft  them- 
ielves  into  the  arms  of  a  fingle  defpot :  it  was  the  cafe  in 
Denmark. 

But  in  REPUBLICS  it  is  even  worfe -,  for  there  the  rnon- 
fter  has  ftill  more  heads  to  devour  the  fubjects.  And  the 
people  under  republican  governments  are  not  politically  but 
PERSONALLY  enflaved  :  it  was  the  cafe  in  Poland.  The 
PEOPLE  are  not  only  enjlaved^  but  enervated  and  corrupted 
by  debauchery,  to  make  them  willing  but  bafe  facrifces  to 
TYRANNY:  it  was  the  cafe  in  Venice. 

So  likewife  in  modern  republics^  the  people  are  heldfajl, 
and  furniftied  with  fenfuallty>  as  pigs  in  z  filthy  JJye,  who 
wallow  before  JIaugbtsr. 

But 
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But  if  it  be  faid  there  MAY  BE  exceptions  to  this  tyranny 
of  republics — we  demand  where'are  they,  throughout  the 
range  of  time  and  place  fince  the  creation,  from  the  moft 
diminutive  to  the  greatcft — from  that  of  Lucca  or  St.  Ma- 
rino in  Italy,  or  from  that  one  in  Switzerland,  which  con- 
tained about  1500  fubje&s,  to  Rome  herfelf,  the  bluftering 
miftrefs  of  the  world.  Men  unfortunately  take  words  for 
things.  The  word  republic  excites  and  bears  with  it  the 
idea  of  freedom ;  but  examine  the  thing,  and  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  the  elements  of  tyranny.  If  example  be  proof, 
look  to  the  proud  boaft  and  glory  of  republics,  to  the  mo- 
dels which  all  imitate,  but  none  have  equalled :  and  what 
did  the  refinement  of  a  Grecian,  or  the  folidity  of  a  Roman, 
republic  produce  ?  A  feries  of  tyranny  and  horror  that  dif- 
gracc  the  character  of  human  nature,  and  which  no  other 
fpecies  ofdefpotifm  but  republican  defpotifm  can  parallel. 
It  was  a  republic  that  brought  forth  the  monjler  who  wifhed 
his  people  to  have  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  deftroy  them 
all  at  one  blow.  In  republics  the  PEOPLE  have,  in  name, 
general  political  freedom^  but  in  reality  they  arc  no  part  in 
it.  And  as  to  tbofe  men,  who  are  already  exalted  by  naturtt 
to  greatnefs,  and  the  rare  rank  of  talent^  what  do  they  feek 
in  republics,  but  dangers  proportionate  to  their  fuccefs  ?  Let 
the  Roman  Agricola,  counfel  them  if  they  be  virtuous  j 
let  the  chiefs  of  the  French  republic  who  have  fallen  by  the 
dagger  and  the  axe  j  let  Condorcet,  the  miferable  victim  of 
hunger  and  poifon,  warn  them  if  they  be  otherwife. 

What  man  then  fo  weak,  or  politician  fo  wicked  toward 
human  nature,  as  to  ftand  up  for  ARISTOCRACY  or  REPUB- 
LICANISM, which  are  governments  calculated  but  to  cur/e 
mankind?  Bondage  and  oppreflion,  flave  and  tyrant,  can 
alone  be  counteracted  in  a  monarchy,  where  there  is  eagle 
againft  eagle,  and  lion  again/I  lion.  By  vigilance  againft 
vigilance,  and  power  againjl  power,  there  arifes  a  wife  mix- 
ture of  modes,  which  corrects  and  balances  their  authority  ; 
D  2  they 
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they  cannot  be  feparately  exerted  for  evil,  but  may  jointly 
for  good.  But  that  they  fhould  be  jointly  exerted  for  evil 
is  a  confederacy  hardly  poflible:  for  it  were  a  joint  madnefs 
for  feparate  fuicide. — It  were  a  triumph  for  mourning. 

There  may,  however,  be  a  bedlam  of  a  fyftem ;  for  fuch 
is  that  of  Ireland,  not  only  politically  confidered,  but  com- 
mercially and  civilly.  With  refpe&  to  the  civil  ftate,  a 
remedy  has  been  propofed,  by  forming  eftablifliments  for 
the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  This,  we  fear,  is  erro- 
neous, and  hope  it  may  not  prove  dangerous.  Ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  inftrudtion  will  follow: 
whereas  if  their  condition  be  not  ameliorated,  and  their 
minds  be  enlightened,  what  enfues  ?  They  will  then  ftudy 
thofe  inflammatory  papers  which  they  have  been  defired  by 
the  United  Irishmen  to  hang  up  in  their  cabins ;  and  will 
reflect  on,  and  be  roufed  by  fuch  aggravated  defcriptions  of 
oppreflion,  as  might  make  a  wife  man  mad.  Whereas,  let 
Union  open  to  them  the  fources  of  national  wealth,  and  in- 
dividual kappinefs  will  follow.  Riches  alfo  promote  public 
virtue,  which  promote  private  happinefs ;  but  riches,  which 
oppofe  the  public  happinefs  of  a  people,  oppofe  private 
virtue. 

The  fource  of  riches  inftrumental  to  national  virtue  is 
agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  quantity  neceflary  to  indivi- 
dual happinefs,  is  that  fufficiency  arifing  from  the  daily  ap- 
plication of  eight  or  ten  hours  to  procure  comfortable  dwel- 
lings, warm  clothing,  and  wholefome  food  for  themfelves 
and  families :  and  where  the  quantity  of  circulating  cafh  is 
not,  through  deficiency  or  excefs,  contrary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  prefervation  of  their  ftate  of  profperity. 

Riches  oppofe  the  private  virtue  of  a  people,  where  there 
is  excefs  of  opulence  and  excefs  of  mifery  ;  for  it  condemns 
one  part  of  a  nation  to  idlenefs,  another  to  indigence,  and 
both  to  misfortunes  and  vice.  The  people  thus  lofe  all  en- 
ergy,-their  minds  become  depraved  through  their  civil  ftate, 
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and  are  brutalized  by  Ignorance.  Ignorance  prepares  them 
as  victims  for  error,  and  error  darkens  and  confufes  what- 
ever is  good  or  evil  for  them.  Ignorance  firft  renders  them 
infenfible  to  advantages  propofed,  error  next  makes  them 
abhor  them,  and  perpetuates  their  misfortunes.  But  begin 
to  remedy  thofe  misfortunes  by  changing  their  ftate,  and 
the  people  will  no  longer  through  ignorance  or  error  be  in- 
ftruments  of  civil  death ;  but  their  force  become  a  fource 
of  inexhauftible  happinefs,  if  then  directed  by  reafon. 

Whereas  to  begin  inftru&ion  before  civil  abjection  be  re- 
moved, is,  if  not  dangerous,  we  conceive  erroneous.  Ren- 
der the  people  happy,  and  that  inftru&ion  which  fuits  their 
ftation  and  capacities,  will  naturally  follow.  The  man  muft 
be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  who 
knows  not  the  relations  between  public  and  private  inftruc- 
tion  and  public  opulence.  Writers  will  inform  him,  that 
where  the  hiftory  of  knowledge  and  fcience  began,  there 
arofe  the  monuments  of  this  truth.  The  firft  germs  of  fci- 
ence, natural,  moral  and  political,  developed  themfelves  in 
the  rich  Monarchies  of  Egypt  and  Aflyria.  In  the  hiftory 
of  the  Phoenicians,  we  find  that  this  commercial  people  be- 
came the  depofitaries  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Eaft,  after 
having  been  the  depofitary  of  its  productions.  The  hiftory 
of  Greece,  and  the  Grecian  Colonies  in  Italy,  fhews  that 
they  were  the  feats  of  commerce  when  they  became  the 
feats  of  learning.  And  if  we  pafs  to  Rome,  we  fhall  find 
that  the  country  of  ^abricius  had  rifen  from  its  ancient  po- 
verty to  hold  up  the  great  examples  of  a  Cicero,  an  Ho- 
race, and  a  Virgil.  If  we  return  to  the  Eaft,  during  a  pe- 
riod nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  (hall  find  that  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  knowledge  under  the  Caliphs  was  in  the  mo- 
ment that  its  commerce  fecured  it  a  great  portion  of  the 
riches  of  Alia,  Europe,  and  Africa.  To  the  Arabs  we 
owe  chymiftry  and  medicine,  and  thefe  remedies  more  falu- 
tary  and  mild  than  thofe  transmitted  to  us  by  Hippocrates 
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qr  Galen.  To  them  we  owe  too  algebra,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  Newton :  who,  infpired  by  their  firft  geometric 
meafurement  of  the  earth,  fcalqd  the  heavens,  lived  amidft 
its  ftars,  and  fent  down  to  us  the  laws  of  their  revolutions, 
and  his  own  immortality. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  KNOWLEDGE  has  kept  pace 
with  wealth,  extended  with  induftry,  and  flouriflied  with 
commerce.  Such  has  been  its  progrefs  fince  creation  over 
the  globe:  it  has  thus  pervaded  Europe;  always  abandon- 
ing the  poor  or  impoveriQied,  and  uniformly  abiding  and 
flouriming  with  the  nations  which  are  rich. 

This  is  the  evidence  of  hiftory  and  example:  what  fays 
reafon  ? 

The  cultivation  of  the  mind  fuppofes  a  moral  elevation, 
but  there  can  be  no  fuch  elevation  where  there  is  moral  ab- 
je&ion  i  or,  in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  general  im- 
provement of  mind  or  manners  where  there  is  not  happinefe 
and  civil  independency  Where  there  is  poverty  there  will 
be  ignorance  ;  where  there  is  ignorance  there  will  be  error ; 
and  where  there  are  poverty,  ignorance,  and  error,  there 
will  eternally  be  misfortunes  and  vice.  Make  the  people 
happy,  and  it  is  eafy  to  make  them  virtuous  and  wife ;  let  the 
great  be  virtuous,  and  they  will  be  both  wife  and  happy. 

But  what  is  the  picture  prefented  to  us  in  Mr.  Johnfon's 
admirable  lettter  on  the  propofed  Union— (p.  5,  London 
edition)—"  The  hiftory  of  this  country,  as  long  as  its  an- 
nals can  be  traced,  furniflies  no  other  fpe&acle  than  fuch  as 
humanity  muft  deplore,  and  philofophy  regret." — He  then 
draws,  with  a  vigorous  pen,  a  view  of  the  different  clafles 
in  Ireland :  and  adds—"  AH  the  national  evils,  which 
might  be  fuppofed  to  flow  from  fuch  conditions,  overfpread 

a  feemingly  devoted  land." Let  us  now  caft  our  eye  on 

a  fimilar  ftate  of  Scotland  before  the  Union.  "  I  think  I 
fee,"  faid  Lord  Belhaven  on  the  Union,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  oppreffion,  "  the  peerage  of  Scotland  dive/led  of  their 
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followers  and  vaffalages,  and  put  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  own  very  vaffab"  But,  remarked  Mr.  Dundas*  on 
this  pafTage  with  a  wifdom  at  once  honourable  to  his  head 
and  heart — "  if  the  Union  has  broken  afunder  the  BONDS  of 
feudal  vaflalage,  wife  and  virtuous  men  will  not  be  difpofed 
to  confider  this  as  an  evil  confequence."  And  on  another 
prophecy  of  his  Lordfliip's,  Mr.  Dundas  obferves,  with  a 
fentiment  of  found  policy—"  Now  I  po  fee  the  mere 
ploughman  enjoying  TREBLE  WAGES  and  TREBLE  coivu 
FORTS,  while  \hefarmer  reaps  fuch  profits  as  enable  him 
to  live  almoft  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  every  point  of  facial 
enjoyment^  with  even  the  hereditary  landed  gentleman,  the 
pofleflbr  of  the  foil  itfelf." 

"  If  it  be  true,"  (fays  Mr.  Dundas  in  another  paffage) 
"  as  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  POOR  of  Ireland  ex- 
perience all  the  miferies  concomitant  to  a  ftate  of  ivretched- 
nefe — that  liberty  which  awakened  the  commercial  enterprize 
of  Scotland — that  liberty  which  expanded  its  genius  in  the 
moft  honourable  purfuits— that  liberty  which  confirmed 
every  fentiment  which  can  dignify  human  nature,  will,  I 
am  fure,  have  the  fame  happy  influence  on  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, connected  with  us  by  the  deareft  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions." 

"  If  it  be  true,"  (fays  Mr.  Pittalfo)  "  that  this  meafure 
has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  admit  the  introduction  of  that 
Britifh  capital  which  is  moft  likely  to  give  life  to  all  the 
operations  of  COMMERCE,  and  to  all  the  improvements  of 
AGRICULTURE;  if  it  be  that  which  above  all  other  confide- 
rations  is  mojl  likely  to  give  SECURITY,  QUIET,  and  inter- 
nal REPOSE  to  Ireland  :  if  it  is  likely  to  remove  the  chief  bar 
to  the  internal  advancement  of  WEALTH  and  CIVILIZATI- 
ON, by  a  more  intimate  intercourfe  with  Englah'd ;  if  it  is 
more  likely  to  communicate  from  hence  thofe  habits  which 
'diftinguifh  this  country,  and  which,  by  a  continued  grada- 
tion. 
*  Scr  Speech  on  thf  Union. 
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thn  unite  the  HIGHEST  and  the  LOWEST  orders  of  the  com- 
munity WITHOUT  a  CHASM  in  any  part  of  the  fyf- 
tem ;  if  it  is  not  only  likely  to  invite  (as  I  have  already  faid) 
EngHJb  capital  to  fet  COMMERCE  in  MOTION,  but  to  offer 
it  the  ufe  of  NEW  MARKETS,  to  open  frejh  rtfources  of 
WEALTH  and  INDUSTRY;  can  wealthy  can  tndujlry^  can 
civilization  increafe  among  the  whole  bulk  of  the  people, 
without  much  more  than  counterbalancing  the  partial  effect 
cf  a  removal  of  the  few  individuals^  who  for  zfma/l  part  of 
the  year  would  follow  the  feat  of  legiflation  ?  If,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  abfence  of  parliament  from  Dublin,  it  would 
Hill  remain  the  centre  of  education,  and  of  the  internal  eom- 
•merce  of  a  country  incrcafing  In  improvement ;  if  it  would 
itill  remain  the  feat  of  legal  difcuflion,  which  muft  always 
increafe  with  an  increafe  of  property  and  occupation  ;  will 
it  be  fuppofed,  with  a  view  even  to  the  interejls  of  tbofe 
\vhofe  partial  interefts  have  been  moft  fuccefsfully  appealed 
to ;  with  a  view  either  to  the  refpedable  body  of  the  bary  to 
the  merchant^  or  fnopkeeper  of  Dublin,  that  they  would  not 
find  their  proportionate  (hare  of  advantage  in  the  general  ad- 
vantage  of  the  (late  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  alfo,  that  if 
the  transfer  of  the  feat  of  legislature  may  call  from  Ireland 
to  England  the  MEMBERS  of  the  united  parliament;  yet, 
after  the  Union,  property^  influence,  and  confederation  in 
Ireland  will  lead,  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  all  the  ob- 
jefls  of  imperial  ambition:  and  there  muft  eonfequently  ex- 
ift  a  NEW  INCITEMENT  to  perfons,  to  acquire  property  in 
lhat  country^  and  tothofe  who  poffefs  it,  to  refide  there,  and 
to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of  thofe  with  whom  they  live, 
and  to  extend  and  improve  their  influence  and  connexions." 
"  But  we  can  on  this  queftion  refer  to  experience.  Look 
at  the  metropolis  of  Scotland :  the  population  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  more  than  doubled  fince  the  Union,  has  increafed 
in  the  proportion  of  between  five  and  fix  to  one  :  look  at 
its  progrefs  in  manufactures  \  look  at  its  great  advantages, 
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an4tell  me  what  ground  there  is,  judging  by  experience,  In 
aid  of  theory,  for  thofe  gloomy  apprehenjions  which  have  been 
fo  indujlrioujly  excited." 

With  refpecl  "  to  the  commercial  privileges  now  enjoyed 
by  Ireland,  and  to  which  it  owes  fo  much  of  its  profperity, 
that  they  would  be  lefsfecure  than  at  prefent,  I  have  given 
an  anfwer  to  already,  by  ftating,  that  they  zrefalfely  im- 
puted to  the  independence  of  the  Irifli  parliament,  for  they 
are,  in/aft,  owing  to  the  exercife  of  the  voluntary  difcretion 
of  the  Britijb  parliament,  UNBOUND  by  COMPACT,  prompt- 
ed only  by  its  natural  difpofition,  to  confider  the  interefts 
of  Ireland  as  its  own." 

"  I  have  feen  it  under  the  fame  authority  (that  of  Mr. 
Fofter,  the  Speaker  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  to 
which  I  am  forry  fo  often  to  advert,)  that  the  linen  trade 
would  be  injured,  and  that  there  will  be  no  fecurity  for  its 
retaining  its  prefent  advantages.  I  have  already  ftated,  and 
with  that  very  authority  (Mr.  Fofter)  IN  MY  FAVOUR,  that 
thofe  advantages  are  at  prefent  PRECARIOUS,  and  that  their 
fecurity  can  only  arife  from  compaft  with  Great  Britain.  Such 
a  compaft,  this  meafure  would  eftablifh  in  the  moft  SOLEMN 
manner:  but  befides  this,  the  natural  policy  of  this  country, 
not  merely  its  experienced  liberality,  but  the  IDENTITY  of 
INTERESTS  after  an  Union,  would  offer  a  fecurity  worth  a 
houfand  compafls. 

I  wjfli  for  the  maintenance  of  connexion  between  the 
two  countries,  with  a  peculiar  regard  to  every  thing  that 
can  give  to  Ireland  its  DUE  weight  and  import  ante,  as  a  great 
member  of  the  Empire.  I  wifh  for  it,  with  a  view  of  giv- 
ing to  that  country  the  means  of  improving  all  its  great  na- 
tural refources,  and  of  giving  it  zfull  participation  of  all 
thofe  bleffings,  which  this  country  fo  eminently  enjoys." 

"  God  grant  that  in  this  inftance  the  fame  favour  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  which  has  in  fo  many  inftances  protected 
this  Empire,  may  again  interpofe  in  our  favour;  and  that 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  feparate  the  two  countries, 

may 


may  tend  ultimately  to  knit  them  more  clofely  together,  to 
ftrengthen  a  connexion,  the  be/I  pledge  for  the  bappinefs  of 
loth,  and  fo  add  to  that  power  which  forms  the  chief  barrier 
of  fhe  civilized  world^  againft  the  dejiruttive  principles,  the 
dangerous  projects,  and  the  UNEXAMPLED  USURPATION 
of  France" 

tc  This  connexion  has  been  attacked  not  only  by  the 
avowed  enemies  of  bcih  countries,  but  by  internal  treafon, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  defigns  of  the  enemy:  internal 
treafon,  which  engrafted  Jacobinifm  on  thofe  difeafes^  which 
neceffarlly  grew  out  of  tinejlate  and  condition  of  Ireland." 

"  We  fee  the  point,  in  which  that  enemy  thinks  us  the 
moft  aflailable — Are  we  not  then  bound  in  policy  and  pru- 
dence to  Jlrength$n  that  vulnerable  point,  involved  as  we  are 
in  a  conteft  of  LIBERTY  againft  DE  spOTisM-»-of  RROPER- 
TY  againft  PLUNDER  and  RAPINE — of  RELIGION  and  OR- 
DER againft  IMPIETY  and  ANARCHY  ?  There  was  a  time, 
when  this  would  have  been  termed  declamation,  but  thofe 
calamities  are  atte/ledby  the  WOUNDS  of  a  bleeding  world" 

"  A  meafure  then,  which  muft  communicate  to  fuch  a 
mighty  limb  of  the  empire  as  Ireland,  all  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  Great  Britain  poflefles,  which  will  open  the 
markets  of  the  one  country  to  the  other,  which  will  give 
them  both  the  common  nfe  of  capital^  MUST,  by  diffufing  a 
large  portion  of  wealth  into  Ireland,  confiderably  increafc 
the  refourcesy  and  confequently  the  Jlrength  of  the  whole 
empire." 

"  But  it  is  not  merely  in  this  general  view  that  I  think 
the  queftion  ought  to  be  confidered.  We  ought  to  look 
to  it  with  a  view  peculiarly  to  the  permanent  intereft  and  fe- 
curity  of  Ireland.  When  that  country  was  threatened  with 
the  double  danger  of  hoftile  attacks  by  enemies  without^  and 
of  treafon  within,  from  what  quarter  did  (he  derive  the 
means  of  her  deliverance  ? — from  the  naval  force  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  voluntary  exertions  of  her  military  of  every 
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defer iption— not  called  for  by  law — and  from  her  pecuniary 
refources,  added  to  the  loyalty  and  energy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  itfelf :  Of  which  it  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  with 
too  much  praife,  and  which  {hews  how  well  they  deferve  to 
be  called  the  BRETHREN  of  BRITONS." 

What,  then,  are  the  advantages  derivable  from  this  mea- 
fure  to  Ireland  ?— "  They  are,  fays  Mr.  Pitt,  the  protettion 
which  (he  \vi\\fecure  herfelfin  the  HOUR  of  DANGER-—  the 
moft  effectual  means  of  increafing  her  COMMERCE,  and  im- 
proving her  AGRICULTURE;  the  command  of  ENGLISH 
CAPITAL;  the  infufwn  of  ENGLISH  MANNERS,  and  ENG- 
LISH INDUSTRY,  neceflarily  tending  to  ameliorate  her  CON- 
DITION, to  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  internal  CIVILIZATI- 
ON, and  to  te rminate  thofe  FEUDS  and  DISSENSIONS,  which 
now  diftratt  the  country,  and  which  {he  does  not  poflefs 
within  herfelf  the  POWER  to  extinguish.  She  would  fee  the 
avenue  to  HONORS,  to  DISTINCTIONS,  and  EXALTED  SI- 
TUATIONS, in  the  general  feat  of  Empire  opened  to  ALL 
thofe,  whofe  ABILITIES,  and  TALENTS  enable  them  to 
indulge  an  honourable  and  laudable  ambition." 

With  an  anxious  wifh,  therefore,  for  the  exaltation  of 
Ireland,  in  independence^  commerce^  and  its  civil  ftate,  we 
conclude  by  giving  it  as  our  deliberate  opinion,  on  the 
grounds  before  {rated,  that  if  an  Union  does  not  take  place^ 
the  nation  will  be  reduced  to  a  moft  wretched  condition. 
Their  only  manufacture  of  linen  will  be  inevitably  loft ; 
their  corn  trade  will  be  at  an  end  ;  and  the  gentlemen  of 
eftates  will  confequently  turn  off  their  tenants,  becaufe  they 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents.  They  will  then  become 
farmers  themfelves  to  feed  their  own  fheep and  cattle;  there 
will  then  be  left  but  a  few  miferable  cottagers  to  watch  thofe 
cattle,  and  Ireland  will  foon  btcome  a  country  like  that  of  the 
favage  Tartars.  The  farmer  muft  rob,  beg,  or  leave  the 
country  f  the  merchant  muft  become  poor  and  bankrupt, 
and  the  {hopkeeper  muft  break  and  ftarve.  Therefore,  may 
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our  fellow  fubje&s  in  Ireland  bewife^  and  ftand  to  this  mea- 
fure  of  an  Union  one  and  all — Proteftants  and  Catholics, 
it  is  the  great  charter  of  your  political  fahation — you  are 
bound  to  it  by  the  love  which  you  owe  your  country,  your 
religion,  and  yourfelves :  you  are  bound  to  it  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  nature,  and  by  ALL  your  DUTIES  as  men. 
The  {launch  and  approved  friends  of  Irijh  liberty^  fuch  as 
Molyneux  was,  have  been  friends  of  this  meafure.  The 
majority  of  the  moft  WISE  and  VIRTUOUS  men  of  pa/I  ages 
and  the  prefent  day,  and  the  well-known  friends  of  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  have  been  and  are  the  advifers  of  this  Union. 
Thofe  alfo,  who  have  the  greateft  intereft  at  ftake  in  the 
welfare  of  Ireland,  and  thofe  who  have  the  greateft  property 
in  land,  are  decidedly  the  fupporters  of  it.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  peers,  and  nearly  an  equality  of  the  commons, 
except  about  half  a  dozen,  may  well  be  called  the  majority 
of  the  property  and  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland :  and  thefe, 
together  with  his  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY,  the  FATHER  of  his 
PEOPLE,  are  the  friends  and  advifers  of  this  Union.  With 
fuch  authority  and  fupport  as  this,  and  with  all  the  proofs 
which  we  have  brought  forward  upon  this  queftion,  we  cau- 
tion you  that  your  farmers  may  not  be  forced  to  lsgy  rtb^ 
or  leave  the  country  j  that  your  manufacturers  may  not  pe- 
rijh  j  that  your  merchants  may  not  become  bankrupts ;  that 
your  Jhopktepers  may  not  break  icn&Jlarve — we  caution  you 
as  you  love  your  religion  and  your  country,  and  as  your 
wives  and  children  are  dear  to  you,  to  beware  of  being  made 
tools  by  fuch  men  agamft  an  Union,  as  would  for  their  own 
purpofes  dupe  and  deceive  you  into  ruin.  We  caution  alfo 
the  cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  as  they  value  the  fate  of  Ire- 
land, not  to  be  deceived  by  the  clamours  and  complaints  of 
thofe  men. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE     A. 

Eftimate  of  the  lofles  fuftained  by  Europe  through  the  means  of 
the  French  Republic. 

t  The  lo/es  of  men  and  the  expenfes  of  the  -war  are  not  Included  here  ; 
at  England  alone  hasfpent  many  mttion  pounds  JlerUng.'] 

Livres.          £.  Sterling. 

Total  amount  of  requifltions  and  contribu* 
tions,  as  fpecified  ...  -  3,582,267,681  143,290,707 

Lofs  of  the  Dutch  by  the  Bankruptcies  of 

the  Great  Nation        .        -        -  1,920,000,000      76,800,000 

Unvalued  property ;  as  plate  af  the  church- 
es, maintenance  of  the  armies,  palaces, 
houfes,  national  domains,  property  of  the 
emigrants  in  the  conquered  countries, 
fortifications,  ceded  territories,  their  re- 
gular revenues,  &c.  &c.  -  -  -  aopoojooo.coo  800,000,000 

Enormous  amount  of  affignats,  mandats, 
&c.  poured  out  amongft  mankind, 
whereby  millions  of  credulous  people 
were  deceived.— Fifty  milliards  of  aflig- 
nats;  whereof  (including  what  was  loft 
by  foreigners  in  the  public  funds  one- 
third  may  be  taken  in  calculation  -  -  16,666,666,666  666,666,667 

A  great  number  of  large  and  fmall  Ame- 
rican vefTels,  taken  without  a  declarati- 
on of  war,  by  piracy,  which  amount  in 
number  to  more  than  one  thoufand  ;  and 
valuing  each  with  its  cargo  at  only  one 
thoufcnd  pounds,  the  amount  is  -  -  25,000,000,  r,Ooopoo 

A  number  of  veflels  taken  from  the  other  i  iv 

neutral  powers  together       ...        100,000,000        4,000,000 

N.  B.  We  do  not  .eckon  the  lofles  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  commercial 
veflels,  as  the  French  have  loft  more 
than  their  amount  in  (hips  of  war.  — 

Total  lofs  of  Europe  in  money,  goods,  and 

tcnitory*        ....        -42,293,934,347    1,691, 7$7>374 

*ROME,  Oft.  8,  1798. — A  new  forced  Lean  of  600,000  Piaffres  was  le- 
vied by  the  netv  government:  which  is  abouc  three  millions  of  J.ivrcs,  of 
1 2? ,000 1.  fterling. 

=== 

Should  any  one  find  this  calculation  over-rated,  he  will  pleafe  to  confi- 
der  that  all  the  countries  conquered  by  the  French  nation  were  the  moft 
rich,  populous,  iuduftrious,  and  fruitful  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  that 
this  turbulent  Republic  has  at  prefent  nearly  a  third  part  of  Europe  under 
her  command.  She  has  fo  rounded  and  fortified  herfelf,  that  Hie  is  ena- 
bled to  keep  all  nations  in  a  (late  of  perpetual  agitation. 
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TABLE    B. 

General  Trade  of  Scotland. 
Year.  Imports.  Exports. 


£• 

X. 

d. 

£• 

s. 

d. 

1697 

91,302 

16 

10 

73.203 

6 

0 

1699 

86,309 

'19 

a 

66,303 

15 

S 

1701 

73*988 

1.8 

ii 

56,802 

2 

2 

1702 

71,428 

18 

ii 

58,688 

2 

Z 

1703 

76,448 

8 

3 

57,338 

«5 

5 

1704 

54.379 

16 

8 

87.536 

9 

S 

1705 

57,902 

12 

o 

5°.°35 

'3 

2 

1706 

5°»3°9 

0 

10 

60,313 

3 

7 

1707 

6,733 

I 

8 

47.779 

0 

i 

Thus  then  Hands  the  account  of  the  laft  memorable  year 

Imports,        -.'s-.'iV        6,733     •     8 
Exports,       "%<*y     47»779    °    ° 


£.54.5*2     «     9 

Whereas  aow  the  fingle  town  of  Paifley,  fends  to  Leipfic 
:'air,  about  nearly  eight  times  that  amount ;  and  the  trade  of 
Scotland,  as  before  ftated,  produced  in  1796,  above  fifty  times 
that  amount.  Such  is  Union  !  But  let  men  examine  alfo,  where- 
to is  the  trade  of  Ireland  ;  is  it  not  ahnoft  folely  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  And  whereto  is  the  trade  of  Scotland,  at  this  moment  ? 

To  all  the  univerfe.     Union  has  prefented  her  with  the  key 

of  Britifh  Commerce,  and  opened  for  her  the  harbours  of  the 
globe.  So  will  union  of  intercfts,  capital,  and  fkill,  operate  in 
favour  of  Ireland. 


TABLE     C. 

An  account  of  the  Commerce  with  tbofe  places  whereto  Scot- 
land has  traded^  during  tne  yeary  at  various  periods^  finct 
the  Union. 


Placet. 


Tiar.     Imports.       Exports.          Total. 


Denmark  &  Norway 

1765 

£34,204 

£47,502 

£81,706 

Sweden 

1792 

49,063 

5,261 

54,324 

Ruffia 

1796 

465,243 

43,611 

5*8,854 

Poland 

1784 

57,739 

2,294 

60,033 

Pruffia 

'795 

69,617 

3,808 

73,425 

Germany 

1796 

89,703 

80,225 

169,928 

Holland 

«744 

110,015 

421,617 

531,632 

Flanders                        1782 

92,300 

65,559 

»57,859 

France 

1772 

3,313 

472,175 

475,488 

Portugal 

1796 

59,934 

5»5°7 

65,441 

Madeira 

1791 

2,875 

'4,474 

'7,349 

Spain 

»774 

10,785 

67,478 

78,263 

Canaries 

1766 

2,620 

437 

3,057 

Minorca 
Majorca 

1770 
1778 

648 

2,059") 

12,707 

Gibraltar 

'795 

43 

5,398 

5,38* 

Italy 

1791 

'9,777 

'5,095 

34,77* 

Ireland 

1790 

370,449 

328,230 

698,689 

Ifle  of  Man 

'795 

1,044 

6,228 

7.33* 

Alderney 

1772 





20 

Jerfey 

1782 

1,230 



1,230 

Greenland 

1787 



_.,,,£_ 

34,520 

New  England 

1765 

29,754 

17,404 

47,158 

New  York 

1796 

21,059 

171,502 

192,561 

Penfylvania 

1771 

20,048 

18,725 

38,773 

Maryland  &  Virginia 

1771 

548,528 

303,400 

851,928 

North  &  S.  Carolina 

1789 

43,071 

41,667 

84,738 

Georgia 

1780 

_ 

28,092 

—— 

Newfoundland 

Places. 

Tear. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Newfoundland 

«793 

'»35* 

23,262 

24,614 

Canada 

1794 

2,240 

35»493 

37.733 

Nova  Scotia 

1797 

»»457 

126,136 

127,593 

Ifland  of  St.  John's 

1770 

1,208 

562 

1,770 

Bermudas 

1783 

3,861 

9,089 

12,950 

Bahamas 

1795 

20,005 

16,959 

36,964 

Turk's  Ifland 

1769 

812 





Florida 

1779 

— 

104,219 

_ 

Honduras  Bay 

>774 

29,444 

1  08 

29.552 

Antigua 

1770 

65,660 

8,141 

73»8or 

Barbadoes 

1791 

64»434 

22,015 

86,449 

Dominica 

1793 

3»8i7 

6,112 

9.929 

Grenada 

1792 

1  11,518 

120,372 

234,890 

Jamaica 

1794 

86,034 

304.283 

390.3»7 

Montferrat 

1764 

8,344 

1,800 

10,144 

Nevis 

1793 

17,610 



— 

St.  Kitt't 

1780 

45,049 

99,030 

144,079  5 

St.  Vincent 

1791 

38,206 

5.989 

44.  '95 

Tortola 

1782 

32»°97 

24,098 

5<5,i9$ 

Tobago 

1796 

35»*11 

7.895 

43,106 

St.  Lucia 

1782 

16,606 

54.778 

7L384 

St.  Cruze    . 

'775 

19,847 



••    • 

Guadaloupe 

1763 

9.9H 

3.'9° 

13,114 

Cuba 

»779 

2f,S96 



•  

St.  Euftatia 

1781 

22,221 



?  

Martinico 

J794 

18,039 

8.745 

26,784 

Hifpaniola 

1779 

7.448 





St.  Martin 

1790 

*>315 

—  — 

—  — 

St.  Thomas 

1792 

17,651 





Curaflba  &  Demerara 

1792 

10,318 



_— 

America,  in  general 

1760 

475.704 

350»54o 

815,244 

Africa 

1766 



4,088 

. 

Trinidada 

1796 

17»259 

8,685 

25.944  ' 

Let  Ireland  examine  well  this  detail  of  Commercial  intercourfe. 
Let  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  Commerce,  during  one  year  at 

each 
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«ach  place,  be  duly  confidered.  Thefe  are  proofs  which  bring 
home  conviction  upon  facts,  and  difplay  through  the  incontrover- 
tible evidence  of  figures,  what  have  been  the  refults  of  Union 
to  Scotland.  Since,  therefore,  fuch  are  the  confequences  to  a 
country,  without  thofe  natural  capabilities  from  local  advantages, 
or  from  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  refources }  what  has  not 
Ireland  folid  reafon  to  expect:,  being  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed 
with  fuch  extraordinary  fuperiorities,  if  once  enjoying  an  equality 
of  civil  and  political  capacities?  Madnefs,  indeed,  and  not  fim- 
ple  prejudice  muft  rule  the  hour — did  not  fome  mental  contagion 
prevail,  of  which  the  great  philofopher  Bacon  fpeaks,  men  could 
notpaufe  a  moment  upon  the  meafure  of  an  Union.  In  our  con- 
fcienc.e,  we  think  that  thofe  who  oppofe  it,  are  downright  ene- 
mies to  rr;land ;  they  are  enemies  to  its  fuffering  cottagers,  its 
ftarving  poor,  its  miferable  manufacturers  :  they  are  enemies  to  the 
landholders  and  the  merchant :  they  are  enemies  to  their  torn  and 
bleeding  country,  and  to  themfelves, — though  not  intentionally 
to  any  of  thefe.  But  we  do  believe  them  to  be  eventually, 
and  radically,  overthrowing  the  throne  and  the  altars  of  their 
country. 


Comparative 
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Comparative  Vieiv  of  Scotland  before  and  fence  the  Union,  on 
Shipping,  Trade-)  Revenues,  and  Populations. 


(Taken  from  Mr.  Dandas's  Speech,  page  20.) 


SHIPPING.                  In  1692  8,618  Tons. 

1792  162,284  

In  Leith     1692  1,702  

do.     I79r)  18,468  


LINEN  TRADE.  1700       1,000,000    Yards 

1796     23,000,000    — — 


REVENUES.          Cufloms  at  the  Union  £.  34,000 

In  1798  284,577 

Excife  at  the  Union  33.500 

.       In  1798  851,775 


POPULATION.  In  1755     1,265,000 

'795     I5.34.000 

In  Glafgow,  from  the  years,  1701  to  1710     14,790 
In  1798     77,042 

• 


TABLE     D. 

Ptogrejjun  of  the  Commerce  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain^ 
during  a  Century. 

TOTAL    AMOUNT. 


Tears. 

1697 
1730 
1763 
1777 
1782 
1784 
1789 
1792 

1794 
1796 


475>175' 

12 

826,855 

3 

2,706,352 

8 

3»854>775 

5 

3>4'5>472 

7 

3>4'  2,553 

7 

4,719,500 

9 

4.999.599 

'9 

5,230,376 

ii 

5,661,949 

16 

Before  Independence, 
or  free  Trade. 


After  do. 


87 

i  (  Since  the  prefent  Ad- 
i  f  miniftration. 

8J 


The  trade  of  Ireland  has  increafed,  in  one  century,  about  fif- 
teen fold.  From  1777,  which  was  two  years  before  the  date  of 
Trim  Independence,  to  1784,  being  a  term  of  feven  years,  and 
which  conies  down  lower  than  the  date  of  her  independence  and 
Free-Trade,  her  commerce  did  not  increafe.  But,  its  rapid 
augmentation^/wr  1784  has  arifen  from  another  caufe,  totally 
diftindt  from  her  Independence  or  Free  Trade,  and  which  the 
latter  would  have  never  procured,  more  than  the  former.  That 
caufe  was  the  wonderful  growing  commerce  of  Britain,  fince 
1784,  which  we  mall  mew  hereafter.  Ireland  has  profpered 
with  the  profperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  appears  bright  by  a  re- 
flected light — but  which  fo  dazzles  the  weak-fighted,  that  they 
miftake  its  original  and  true  fource.  It  is  not  Irifli  Independ-, 
ence,  however  :  it  is  not  her  Free  Trade — make  her  as  free  as 
ftie  came  out  of  chaos,  cut  afunder  every  filament  of  connexion — 
Where  will  then  be  her  millions  of  Trade?  What  will  fhe  then 
E  2  find 
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find  in  her  theoretic  independence  or  practical  freedom  ?  Short 
lighted,  indeed,  are  thofe  men,  who  do  not  diftinguifh  the  true 
fource  of  Ireland's  aggrandifement  —  It  is  Britim  connexion  —  it 
is  Britifh  profperity,  under  whofe  beams  Ireland  has  thriven.  We 
may  view  further  proofs  of  her  profperity  under  a  connexion, 
which  no  other  nation  on  the  Globe  could  afford  her,  by  the 
progreffive  increafe  of  her  Shipping,  during  the  laft  century. 
In  1698  -  126,728  tons 

—  1745        '         181,805  do.  the  middle  fpace. 

—  1793         -         678,530  do. 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  increafe  in  the  firft  half  is  about  fixty 

thoufand  tons  ;  whereas,  in  the  lad  half,    it  is  near  500,000 

tons.     And  here  we  fhould  obferve  alfo,  that  this  extraordinary 

increafe  dates  itfelf  from  the  increafe  of  Britim  Trade  fince  I  784. 

It  appears  above,  that  the  tonnage  was 

In  1698         -         120,728  tons 


—  '793         -         678,530  — 

Confequently  the  increafe  fince  1783,  approaches  nearly,  dur- 
ing the  laft  ten  years,  to  the  increafe,  during  the  whole  preceding 
period  of  the  century.  And  that  this  did  by  no  means  whatever 
arife  from  Independence,  or  the  Free  Trade  of  Ireland,  we  have 
incontrovertibly  fliewn  before,  by  proofs  drawn  from  the  Linen 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Ireland  and  other  countries,  and  to 
which  we  refer. 

It  appears  alfo,  from  the  univerfal  trade  of  Britain,  that  Ire- 
land has,  fince  her  Free  Trade,  kept  but  a  general  pace  of  in- 
creafe with  other  countries,  and  therefore,  that  me  has  no  par- 
ticular caufe  in  herfelf  for  that  increafe  ;  but  that  it  exifts  folely 
and  altogether,  in  the  unparalleled  augmentation  of  Britt/b  com- 
merce fince  that  period.  We  (hall  refer,  for  further  proof,  to  the 
fcale  of  Britim  commerce,  whereby  Ireland  will  perceive,  that 
the  barometer  of  Irifh  profperity  is  Britim  profperity. 


TABLE 
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TABLE    E. 

Comparative  Sketch  of  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain^ 
during  a  Century. 

In  the  year  1697. 


X.       //. 

19    4 


Imports, 
Exports, 

Imports, 
Exports, 

£ 

3,482,586 
3,525,906 

s.       d. 
10       5 
8     ii 

£• 

7,008,492 

year  1783. 

27.  8O3.72O 

£ 

13.122,235 
14,681,494 

Total 
In  the 

Total  f 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  mcre/ifc  of  Commerce,  from  before 
the  clofe  of  the  lafl  century,  to  the  year  of  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  adminiftration,  amounted  to  about,  we  'may  fay, 
twenty  millions  and  an  half.  Now  let  us  fee,  what  is  the  Com- 
merce at  this  day. 

In  the  year  1798. 

A>  * 

Imports,     25,654,000 
Exports,     33,800,000 

Total  £.  59,454,000 

Hence,  therefore,  it  is  manifeft,  beyond  the  poffibility  of 
doubt  or  contradiction,  that  the  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  has 
increafed,  fince  the  year  1783,  to  the  amount  of  above  twenty- 
one  millions  and  an  half:  that  is,  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  adminiftration,  Englifh  commerce  has  INCREASED  a 
million  more  than  in  the  \vho\efrecetling  period  of  the  century. 

The 
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The  amount  of  the  Commerce  of  1798,  is  ftated  above  ac- 
cording to  the  official  value  j  but  the  REAL  value  as  given  in  and 
paid/or^  on  account  of  convoy,  by  the  Merchants,  is  as  follows : 

£. 

Imports,    46,963,230 

Exports,     48,000,056 

Commerce  of  1798,     94,963,286 

(£/*  The  benefit  of  this  unparalleled  Commerce,  and  the  parti- 
cipation of  all  its  happy  effedts  upon  National  Opulence,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Manufactures,  arc  now  open  to  Ireland  by  Union. 


THE  END. 


HINTS, 

&c.  &c» 


H 


HINTS 


TO 


THE    PEOPLE, 

P  ir '  o  .P 


ESPECIALLY    TO 


THE  INHABITANTS   OF   DUBLIN: 


IN    WHICH 


THE   EFFECTS    OF   AN  UNION  ON  THE  TRADE    AND 
PROPERTY  OF  DUBLIN  ARE  INVESTIGATED. 


BT  WILLIAM  STJSrJSNS,  En*  L.  L.  LX 


DUBLIN: 

PRINTED   BY    H.   FITZPATKICK,   2,   UPPER      ORMOND-C^VAY. 
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HINTS 


TO 


THE    PEOPLE, 

&C.    &C. 


O  O  M  E  of  the  French  Conftitutionalifts  faid, 
that  their  Revolution  was  the  conflict  of  every 
principle  againft  every  prejudice  and  every 
abufe.  Whatever  might  have  been  in  their  fenfe 
the  jufticc  of  the  remark,  it  feems  critically  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  change  which  is  at  prefent 
in  contemplation  in  this  country. 

My  opinion  is  favourable  to  that  change,  pro- 
vided the  terms  be  advantageous ;  and  fo  far  a$ 
the  outline  of  the  terms  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  find  fault 
with  them. 

You  fhould  not  liften  to  terms,  fay  perfons 
whofe  views  will  be  incommoded  if  the  Union 
take  place.  Thefe  gentlemen  are  without  doubt 
very  judicious  in  their  propofal.  Great-Britain 
is  fenfible  that  a  permanent  fettlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  is  eflfential  to  the  well-being 
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of  the  empire.  She  is  willing  to  procure  that 
fettlcment,  upon  conditions  to  which  it  is  the 
intereft  of  Ireland  to  accede.  They  of  courfe, 
wifely  enough  for  their  own  purpofe,  raife  fuch 
a.  clamour  about  national  right  and  independence, 
as  may  prevent  the  queftion  of  terms  from 
coming  fairly  before  the  public.  To  oppofe 
this  idle  outcry,  and  correct  the  poflible  ill 
effects  of  it,  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
thinks  that  it  may  prove  a  falutary  meafure  for 
the  Irifh  people  to  incorporate  the  Legiflatures, 
as  we  have  united  the  Crowns,  of  Great-Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  firfl  right  of  focial  man  is  to  be  made 
happy,  and  if  a  form  of  government  does  not 
confer  happinefs,  be  it  never  fb  illuftrious  by 
diadems  and  independence,  I  would  reject  it. 

•     •  •*!$> tv  *'}'."• ,;?v j;>  *v  frJT££$J»  '  '  .  nSitno 

Nay,  in  fome  refpe&s  independence  may  be 
an  injury.  Let  us  for  inftance  take  the  terri- 
tory of  Liege,  where  the  people  were  very  vain 
of  their  nationality.  The  government  was  mild, 
but  like  moft  fmall  flates,  and  all  ecclefiaftical 
ones,  extremely  inert.  Its  fubjects  were,  for  want 
of  encouragement,  in  a  condition  of  very  fqualid 
poverty.  As  the  force  of  the  ftate  was  not  fuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  to  render  either  its  enmity  or 
neutrality  refpe&able,  the  country  of  Liege  was 
furej  in  every  continental  war,  to  be  overrun 
and  ravaged.  Now  if  Liege,  inftead  of  being  a 
diminutive  independence,  conftitutcd  part  of  a 
coniiderable  monarchy,  holding  its  feat  of  go- 
vernment at  the  Hague  or  at  Bruffels,  is  it  to 
be  cjueftioned,  that  the  people  would  derive 
eminent  advantages  from  the  alteration  ?  In  the 
^  firft 


firft  place,  a  fuperior  force  would  be  employed 
to  protect  them  from  foreigners  ;  and  in  the  next, 
their  Sovereign  would  be  obliged,  by  his  fitua- 
tion,  to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe; 
and  as  his  interference  would  require  expence, 
he  fliould  eftablifh  his  own  refources,  by  en- 
couraging indufhy  and  thrifty  habits  among 
his  people. 


But  how  does  this  example  apply  to  Ireland  ? 
Only  fo  far  as  it  gees  to  mew,  that  under  certain 
circumftances  the  pride  of  National  independence 
may  be  a  morbid,  an  unpatriotic,  and  of  courfe 
a  vicious  fentimcnt.  This  feems  particularly  to 
have  been  the  cafe  in  Poland,  where  the  rights  of 
Gentlemen  were  fet  up,  under  the  name  of  national 
honor  and  independence,  in  oppofition  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  of  the  lower  orders  efpe- 
cially.  Is  there  not  a  little  of  the  Polim  prin- 
ciple in  this  vehement  anti-union  patriotifin, 
we  meet  in  Dublin  ?  In  all  that  has  been  faid 
or  written  on  that  fide  of  the  quedion,  I  have  not 
feen  a  fingle  calculation  of  profit  or  lofs  to  the 
common  people. 

The  eonftitution  of  Ireland,  which  we  arc 
called  upon  to  declare  immutable,  does  in  truth 
appear,  under  a  fpecious  exterior,  to  be  the  moll 
defective  cf  any  form  of  government  that  ever 
yet  pretended  to  have  civil  liberty  for  its  ob- 
ject. Ireland  to  be  fure,  is  an  independent  ftate; 
but  then,  her  independence  having  no  effect  on 
the  politics  of  the  world,  and  being  confined 
merely  to  a  certain  form  and  locality  of  legi flat- 
ing,  is  of  fo  odd  a  caft,  that  if  we  were  filent 
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on  the  fubject    ourfelves,  all  the  reft  of  man- 
kind might  totally  overlook  it. 

The  Parliament  of  Weftminfter  is  known, 
and  its  importance  felt  throughout  the  world; 
it  owes  this  notoriety  to  the  circle  of  its  dif- 
cuflions.  But  really,  I  believe  there  is  not 
any  extravagance  in  this  aflertion,  that  except 
here,  and  in  the  fifter  country,  not  a  man  on 
earth  takes  the  trouble  to  enquire  by  what 
power  the  laws  are  made  which  bind  Ire- 
land. It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  as  little  fpecula- 
tion  as  the  variance  in  the  tefte  and  feal,  be- 
tween writs  iflued  for  the  realm  of  England, 
and  thofe  which  run  into  the  counties  Pala- 
tine : — To 'return  to  our  Conftitudon, 

In  external  appearance,  our  form  of  go- 
vernment refembles  that  eftabiifhed  in  Great- 
Britain,  practically  no  two  inftitutions  can  be 
more  different.  The  fame  means  and  organs 
of  Government  produce  effects  directly  con- 
trary. 

The  Britifh  Parliament  contains  the  principal 
perfons  of  the  landed,  monied  and  commercial 
interefts.  Thus  the  Crown  comes  into  contact 
with  the  moft  important  defcriptions  in  the 
ilatc,  who  reciprocally  influence  and  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  Sovereign.  In  the  latter  cafe, 
the  King  only  preferves  his  proper  afcendant 
in  the  councils  of  the  country  ;  in  the  former 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  receives  a 
direction  favourable  to  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. 


tion.  The  interefts  of  thcfe  descriptions  run 
exaftly  in  parallel  lines  with  thofe  of  the  peo- 
ple, neither  can  profper  feparately. 

That  is  not  the  cafe,  at  lead,  not  univer- 
fally,  with  the  perfons  \vho  conftitute  the 
Irifh  legiflature.  The  major  part  of  our  pub- 
lic men  are  taken  from  a  fecond  clafs ;  the  na- 
tural leaders  of  the  country  being  in  a  great 
d  egree  nen-refi  dent. 

As  the  firft  fituations  devolve  upon  men 
of  fecondary  pretenfions,  the  places  of  thefe 
are  again  fupplied  by  perfons  of  a  third  and 
fourth  rate  of  figure  ;  and  fo  every  order  is  ir- 
regularly removed  from  its  proper  ftation.  The 
commercial  mtereft  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Parliament;  the  monied  very  little;  that  por- 
tion of  the  great  landed  proprietors  who 
have  remained  in  the  kingdom,  are  overpowered 
and  loft  in  the  unnatural  Ariftocracy  they  are 
mixed  with.  The  crown  is  influenced,  but  it  is 
in  favour  of  private  interefts ;  of  men  who  have 
no  common  fympathies  with  the  public.  A  pro- 
prietary body  is  affe&ed  by  the  moft  minute  mif- 
management  in  the  external  concerns  of  the 
nation,  in  its  temper,  in  its  habits,  in  its  op- 
portunities; property,  whether  it  be  in  ftock  or 
in  land,  will  decline  in  value,  when  the  affairs  of 
the  country  get  into  diforder.  An  office-aiif- 
tocracy  with  fixed  emoluments,  have  only  to 
apprehend  a  revolution,  and  from  that  danger  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  is  fufficient  to  protect 
them.  Let  me  afk,  is  that  a  found  conftitution 
which  is  formed  of  much  materials  ? 

If 
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If  the  government  were  conduced  under 
a  proprietary  influence,  its  firftimpulfe  would  be  to 
foothe  and  cultivate  the  people  ; — there  would  be 
ro  great  men  encouraging  feuds  and  fa^ions,  in 
order  to  rife  upon  the  moulders  of  fome,  or  to 
make  a  profit  of  putting  down  others.  We  would 
not  fee  people  perplexing  the  order  of  things, 
that  they  may  be  paid  tor  diferitangling  them. 
The  riik  is  too  ferious :  That  game  will  only  be 
played  by  thofe,  who  poffeffing  power  without  a 
relative  proportion  of  property,  employ  the  one 
advantage  to  attract  the  other.  Like  a  mechanic, 
who  will  put  a  bad  wheel  in  your  watery  that 
you  may  often  come  to  his  fnop,  to  have  it 
repaired.  This  is  not  the  trick  of  eminent  tradef- 
men. 

From  thefe  facts  and  principles,  all  the 
practical  inconveniencies  in  our  fyftem  of 
government  may  be  explained  and  accounted 
for.  The  fault  to  be  fure  is  in  the  abfence  of 
the  principal  men  of  fortune,  who  permit  a 
lefs  eligible  defcriptiou  to  feize  the  ground 
which  they  were  defigned  to  occupy.  But  no 
matter,  we,  the  people,  fuffer  ;  we  are  afflicted 
with" "a  courie  of  politics  at  once  expenfive  and 
pernicious.  The  adminiftra:ion  mutt  fubmit  to 
jobbing  and  manoeuvres ;  for  it  is  conftrained 
to  act  through^  the  medium  of  men,  who  do 
not  think  fuch  practices  beneath  fhem.  We  are 
in  the  condition  of  a  foldier,  who  is  not  only 
flogged,  but  put  under  Stoppage,  to  pay  for 
the  cat-o-nine  tails. 

As  our    Legiflature   has  thus  an  original    de-  * 
feel,  as  it   is  infuperably   difficult  to  form  a  bet- 
ter,   and  yet   impoffible   to   difpenfe    with    any, 
is  it  not  our    wiled  courfe  to    incorporate   our 
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Parliament-  with  that  of  Great  Britain  ?  The 
leaft  found  part  of  ours  may  then  without  hefitation 
be  retrenched,  and  that  which  remains,  will  be 
corrected,  by  being  blended  with  a  body  formed 
upon  better  principles,  and  habituated  to  a  more 
dignified  and  purer  courfe  of  practice. 

Are  there  no  men  of  mere  fpeculation  in  the 
Britifti  Parliament  ?  I  am  aware  of  the  queiiion. 
There  are  feveral,  neither  actually,  nor  by  clofc 
relationfhip  connected  with  the  highly  proper- 
tied clafles.  The  difference  confifts  in  this.  The 
political  expectants  conltitute  in  Ireland  the  greater 
part,  and  infinitely  the  more  aclive,  they  com- 
municate their  character  to  the  entire  body  ;  in 
England  they  are  few  and  affimilate  to  the 
majorit}.- 

*'  Sublata  caufa  tollitur  effeftus." — This  is  a 
found  old  rule.  There  is  certainly  a  good  deal 
of  public  evil  in  this  kingdom.  If  we  have 
traced  the  fource  of  the  mifchief  rightly,  that 
is,  to  the  circumftance  of  power  being  unna- 
turally lodged  in  the  hands  of  fubordinate  per- 
fons,  then  we  may  well  fuppofe  the  remedy  to 
confift,  in  remitting  thefe  gentlemen  back  to 
their  proper  rank  of  fquires,  to  the  care  of 
their  eftates,  to  the  duties  of  their  offices,  of 
their  profeflions,  to  the  management  of  their 
private  affairs  in  general. 

This  meafure  it  is  faid,  will  create  great  and 
univerfal  difcontent — That  point  is  to  be  con- 
fidered. 

It  will  difoblige  the  Bankers.  And  truly  well 
it  may ;  but  I  doubt  whether  thofe  gentlemen 
will  get  many  to  join  them  in  their  miff,  when 
the  motives  of  it  come  to  be  confidered. 

It 
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It  is  aftoni fhing  what  profit  is  made  by  the 
low  credit  of  the  Irifh  government.  Mr.  Pitt 
always  borrows  at  a  leffer  rate  of  intereft  than 
we  do.  During  the  prefent  war  we  have  raifed  mo- 
ncy  fometimes  at  three  per  cerjt.  fometirnes  at  two 
more  than  it  would  have  coil,  if  it  had  been 
procured  on  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment. Sometimes  the  difproportion  was  more 
extravagant.  Set  down  on  a  rough  guefs,  ten 
millions  as  the  fum  borrowed  for  the  exigence 
df  the  war,  and  let  us  average  at  two  per  cent, 
the  difference  of  intereft.  This  on  ten  millions 
amounts  to  200000!.  per  year.  Thus  if  we  had, 
fmce  the  expences  of  the  contry  encreafed,  bor- 
rowedon  the  credit  of  the  Empire,  there  would  have 
been  a  faving  of  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum,  which  might  either  remain  in  the  pur- 
fes  of  the  fubjecls,  or  be  applied  to  any  public 
purpofes.  This  enormous  lofs  goes  to  the  de- 
bit of  our  independence.  It  is  in  no  wife  flrange, 
that  men  who  deal  in  money,  fhould  be  defi- 
rous  to  take  a  turn  at  thefe  extravagant  profits, 
and  with  that  view,  that  they  fhould  wifh  to 
keep  the  credit  of  the  country  low.  A  feparate 
government  is  the  likelieft:  method  to  enfure 
occafionally  a  feparate  loan.  The  people  are 
not  their  objects. 

It  will  difpleafe  the  Merchants : — That  I  deny. 
The  capital  merchants  not  only  of  the  out-ports, 
but  of  Dublin,  are  difpofed  to  incorporate  with 
England,  provided,  the  intereft  of  trade  be  fe- 
cured  by  the  conditions.  They  know  that  com- 
merce cannot  thrive  among  Orange-men  and 
United-men,  nor  any  where  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  ftrong  government ;  they  know  that 

the 


the  government  muft  be  more  efficient  in  pro- 
portion as  the  people  are  more  prone  to  dif- 
fenfions :  Juft  as  conftable  muft  be  furnifhed  with 
better  means  than  his  ftaff  of  office,  that  he 
may  keep  the  peace  when  the  parifh  is  riotous. 

It  is  true,  a  fag  end,  a  pitiful  minority  in 
numbers  and  confequeuce  of  the  trade  of  Dub- 
lin, did  at  the  manfion  houfe  agree  to  certain 
refolutions,  delated  to  them  by  the  mover  and 
feconder.*  irhefe  I  confign  to  the  fraternal 
embrace  of  the  Aldermen  of  Skinner's  alley. 
The  refolutions  of  both  are  entitled  to  an  equal 
degree  of  confideration. 

The  corporations  of  Dublin. — For  every  mo- 
tive that  a  merchant  has  to  defirea  well  ordered 
government,  the  leaders  of  thefe  bodies  have  a 
counter  inducement  to  protract  the  duration  of  a 
fyftem,  that  neceflarily  leads  to  turbulence.  Many 
a  fnug  thing  falls  to  the  fhare  of  men  enjoying 
city  honours,  which  would  not  be  the  cafe,  if  the 
adminiftration  and  the  people  were  in  a  perfect 
good  underftanding.  We  have  fometimes  heard 
of  blow-coals  in  families,  who  kept  hufband  and 
wife  at  variance,  for  the  fake  of  little  pickings  to 
the  confidant. 

Thefe  corporations  have  been  fo  much  accuf- 
tomed  to  cry  out  without  occafion,  that  at  length 
no  body  minds  them.  It  is  now  exactly  fix  years 
fmce  they  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes,  with 

the 


*  It  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  the  merchants  of  Dublin 
and  the  guild  of  merchants  are  very  different  bodies. 
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the  fame  degree  of  mock  importance,  againft 
granting  the  franchife  of  election  to  the  Ca- 
tholics. 

The  counties  adjacent  to  Dublin.  We  .know 
how  their  pulle  beats.  Their  bowels  are  moved 
by  the  poifible  fate  not  of  College-green,  but  of 
Smithfield.  I  fhall  drop  a  word  of  confolation  to 
the  graziers  and  hay-farmers  of  Meath  and  'Dub- 
lin before  i  conclude,  which  will  I^fuft  put  them 
again  into  good  humour. 

Would  an  Union  diminifh  the  fplendour  of 
-Dublin  ?  I  think  not.  Would  it-  increafe  the 
number  of  abfentees  ?  I  anfwer  equally  in  the 
negative. 

jiil^lj  ••- '•  >  .i't  •    -:  j  ••"*   ivl~* 

-  There  is  a  very  pretty  author  on  this  fubje£, 
Mr.  Jebb^  who  has  made  very  plaufible  calcula- 
tions. Io\\-n  I  was  at  firft  taken1  with  them,  until 
I  found  that  he<reafonedlike  the  country  girl,  who 
propofed  to  fell  her  eggs  and  buy  a  calf  and  then  a 
cow,  and  then  become  a  great  lady,  but  a  flight 
chuck  to  the  bowl  of  eggs  made  the  fpeculative 
vifion  vaiiifh. 

In  humble  imitation  of  Mr.  Jebb,  I  will  try  my 
hand  at  calculation,  if  it  were  only  to  fwell  my 
book  for  the  profit  of  my  bookfeller. 

That  gentleman  fuppofes  that  6io,oool.  per 
annum  would  be  added  to  the  fums  drawn  by 
abfentees. 

Every  body  knows  no  fuch  annual  fums  could 
be   remitted  in  fpecie  ;  it  mould  be  fent  in  com- 
modities. 
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modules  which,  even  granting  him  his  argument, 
would  leave -a  drawback  to  the  amount  of  the 
profits  of  the  feveral  hands  they  pafled  through. 

It  is  a  notorious  fa  ft,  that  almoft  every  man 
who  can  afford  to  live  in  England,  does  fo  at  pre- 
fent.  And  many  who  cannot  afford  the  expence 
of  an  Englifh  refidence,  fubjedt  themielves  to  it 
in  thefe  t  imes,  on  account  of  the  difturbed  ftate 
of  this  country. 

Are  there  five  men,  not  in  office,  whofe  efta- 
blifhments  amount  to  io,oool.  per  annum  each, 
who  do  not  fpend  a  principal  part  of  that  income 
in  England,  and  who  do  not  very  much  keep" 
their  families  there. 

I  grant  that  this  clafs  would  be  fettled,  more 
than  they  aclually  are,  in  England,  but  a  greater 
number  of  them  would  alfo  occafionally  refide  in 
Ireland.  They  would  be  conftrained  fo  to  do  in 
order  to  cultivate  county  interefts,  and  fecure 
their  returns  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  This 
would  be  one  counterbalance  to  the  increafe  of 
abfentees. 

Another  would  be,  that  rf  the  country  was 
quiet,  all  the  perfons  of  middling  fortune,  who 
lead  a  rambling  life  among  the  Englifh  watering 
places,  without  any  political  view  whatfoever, 
would  return  to  Ireland,  where  they  could  enjoy 
the  conveniencies  of  life  fo  much  cheaper.  Three 
ihoufand  pounds  per  year  mult  be  taken  in  this 
fenfe,  as  a  middling  fortune,  becaufe  it  is  inade- 
quate, at  the  prefent  high  rate  of  luxurious  con- 
veniencies. 


veniencies,  to  keep  up  a  fafhionable  eO'1*  '    anent 
in  England. 

Every  man  having  an  eflate  in  Ireland,  may 
be  faid  to  be  25  per  cent,  out  of  pocket  by 
living  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  now  I  fhall  further 
enforce  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Jebb's  calculation. 

His  firft  item,  in  the  charge  of  6io,oool.  con- 
fifts  of  100  gentlemen  not  in  Parliament,  who 
are  to  go  away  in  difguft.  He  rates  each  at  150x3!. 
per  annum.  Let  us  fee  what  figure  a  perfon  of 
that  income  would  make  in  England  : 


Lofs  on  exchange  and 
agency  may  be  moderately 
laid  at  10  per  cent.  £.  j  jo 

Mifmanagement  of  the 
eftate,  in  confequence  of 
the  proprietor's  absence, 
5  per  cent.  —  —  75  "5 

225  1275 

Britifli  tax  on  income  10 
percent  —  —  127  10 

1147     10 

All  fuch  luxuries  as  an 
equipage,  an  elegant  houfe, 
&c,  are  at  leaft  one  third 
higher  in  England  than  in 
this  country—  deduct  for 
ihat  third  —  —  —  382  10 


Remains  —        — •        —         765 

Thus, 


Thus,  when  he  has  removed  to  England,  your 
Irifh  gentleman  of  1500!.  income,  is  reduced  to 
live  no  better  than  his  neighbour,  who  has  re- 
mained at  home  upon  765!.  It  is  fortunate  that 
calculating,  like  cudgelling,  is  a  game  that  two 
can  play  at. 

As  to  the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
there  again  the  ftatement  is  fpecious  and  inac- 
curate. 

The  number  of  Abfentees  may  be  augmented 
fomewhat,  by  fending  members  to  the  imperial 
Parliament ;  but  for  this  reafon  the  increafe  will 
not  be  confiderable.  The  great  land-owners, 
who  live  in  England,  will  feek  to  reprcfent  the 
counties  in  which  their  cftates  are  iituated.  They 
do  not  at  prefent  folicit  that  truft,  for  it  would 
be  inconvenient  for  them  to  attend  to  it.  A 
Seymour  will  reprefent  the  county  of  Antrim, 
a  Grenville  the  Queen's  county  or  Weftmeath, 
a  Cavendifh  the  county  Cork,  a  Wyndham  the 
county  Clare.  Many  of  the  abfentees  have  at 
prefent  no  intercourfe  with  Ireland,  but  what 
arifes  from  receiving  their  rents  and  making 
leafes  ;  they  will  then  be  brought  completely 
into  contact  with  the  popular  intcreft  in  the 
fevcral  counties  ;  and  in  their  affluence  there  is 
a  fecurity  againft  venality,  the  very  beft  which 
it  is  poflible  to  procure. 

With  regard  to  the  Peerage, — There  are  not 
25  temporal  Peers  who  at  prefent  attend  their 
duty  in  Parliament,  and  take  a  part  in  public 
concerns.  Of  thofe  who  do,  many  hold  offices, 
the  duties  of  which  render  their  prefence  fre- 
C  quently 
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quently  neceffary  in  Ireland.  A  good  many  liver 
on  their  eftates  and  never  attend  Parliament. 
It  is  utterly  unintelligible,  what  fhould  induce 
thele  noblemen  to  break  up  their  old  habits, 
and  run  away  to  England,  becaufe  a  Parliament 
with  which  they  never  intermeddled,  has  ceafed 
to  fit  in  Dublin. 

Are  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  ftreets  and 
great  fquarcs  of*  Dublin,  mere  men  of  fafhion, 
mere  members  of  Parliament  ?  I  affirm  they  are 
not.  Perhaps  one-hfih  of  thefe  inhabitants  may 
confifl  of  unemployed  families,  who  live  in 
Dublin,  as  a  place  where  an  elegant  eftablifti- 
mcnt  is  ^ioit  cheaply  fupported.  The  remain- 
der are  men  of  profeflion,  men  in  office,  opu- 
lent merchants.  How  could  their  refidence  in 
Dublin  be  affe&ed  by  the  fitting  of  Parlia- 
ment? 

There  are  about  200  attending  members  of 
both  houfes.  They  fit  during  three  months  in 
the  year  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  About 
three-fourths  of  them  are  men  holding  public 
employments,  or  barrifters,  whofe  occupations 
neceflarily  fix  their  refidence  in  Dublin.  Their 
fcffion  happens  to  concur,  in  point  of  time, 
with  the  feafon  of  general  refort  to  the  metro- 
polis, but  does  not  occafion  it.  In  the  dreary 
part  of  winter  the  country  grows  inconvenient 
to  families  in  eafy  circumftances.  There  are  no 
large  towns  for  their  accommodation,  in  one 
direftion  between  Dublin  and  Kilkenny,  in  a 
fccond  to  Londonderry  and  Belfaft,  in  a  third 
to  Galway,  in  a  fourth  to  Cork  and  Limerick. 
They  of  eourfe  repair  to  this  city.  This  is  the 

hiftory 


hiftory  of  the  influx  to  the  capital  of  Ireland; 
it  will  continue  exactly  fo  long  as  perfons,  who 
require  amufement,  find  here  plays,  balls  and 
card  parties,  and  not  one  moment  longer.  The 
number  who  come  to  Dublin  to  hear  the  debates 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  even  thofe  who 
come  to  folicit  the  favor  of  government,  would 
not  fill  up  one  week's  demand  in  the  Ihops  and 
markets  of  this  city.  This  latter  defcription  can- 
not be  very  affluent. 

I  do  pretend,  that  in  the  confequences  of 
an  Union,  there  is  not  ground  to  apprehend  a 
diminution  of  the  falhionable  refort  to  Dublin  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  city  will  be  recruited  and 
extended  fo  foon  as  our  political  fquabbles  are 
put  to  reft,  by  the  return  of  our  own  middling 
gentry,  and  by  the  additional  number  of  'mer- 
chants, whom  the  increafe  of  trade  will  enable 
to  live  fplendidly. 

It  has  been  oflentatioufly  thrown  out  in  the 
courfe  of  this  controverfy,  that  there  was  no 
ground  to  expect  an  acceffion  of  capital,  becaufe 
we  had  fo  long  an  unreiirained  commerce,  and 
yet  ftrangers  had  not  been  induced  to  fpeculate  in 
the  trade  of  Ireland.  Does  not  the  very  argu  - 
ment  fugged  a  queflion  that  refolves  it  ?  How  has 
it  happened  that  fo  much  property  has,  from  the 
unfettled  ftate  of  Europe,  been  dancing  up  and 
down  in  fearch  of  an  afylum,  yet  not  a  guinea 
ventured  to  Ireland. 

It  is  not  poflible  to  adduce  a  ftrongei  piece  of 

evidence  in  proof  of  the   unfavourable  opinion 

perfons   out  of  this   country  entertained  of  our 

Conflitution.     Our  geographical  fituation  is  ad- 
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Vantageous  to  trade  ;  there  v/as  no  reftricliori  oil 
our  commerce,  except  what  arofe  from  the  want 
of  funds  to  trarlic  on.  Never  fince  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire  did  fo  many  wealthy  indi- 
viduals abandon  their  accuflomed  rebdence, 
drawing  with  them  a  raft  mafs  of  the  opulence 
of  the  continent.  All  this  time  we  were  throw- 
ing out  our  baits  and  lures.  We  offered  privi- 
leges. We  extended  the  facility  of  naturalization 
farther  than  any  Kuropean  government.  All 
would  not  do,  the  fugitive  foreigners  continued 
as  contumacious  as  the  herrings,  whom  the  late 
Mr.  Conyngham's  bills  could  not  allure  to  the 
coaft  of  Donegal.  Every  man,  who  coniidered 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  forefaw  that  trie  fettle- 
ment  of  i';b2  could  never  Hand — that  things- 
mull  come  to  a  feparation  or  an  Union )  and 
people  flood  aloof  umil  the  burfl  was  over. 

They  faw  a  mifunderftanding,  feriotis  and 
founded  upon  fyftem,  upon  defign  and  upon 
habits,-  between  the  makers  of  thefe  laws  and 
ihe  public.  If  they  infpected  the  Police  of 
the  country,  they  faw,  at  a  liule  diftance  from 
the  feat  of  Government,  a  relaxed  discipline, 
which  if  it  did  not  invite  to  a&s  of  diiordcr, 
did  not  certainly  reprefs  the  lendcncy  10  com- 
mit them. 

They  mufl  have  feen  that  neither  this 
negligence  in  preventing  crimes,  nor  the  feve- 
riiy  prac'tiTcd  in  avenging  them,  were  acci- 
dental ;  for  there  were  men  who  lived  upon 
the  defamation  of  their  country,  making  a  'me- 
rit to  government  of  their  importance  in  the 
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management  of  a  people  who  were  capable 
of  fuch  offences,  and  required  to  have  fubor- 
dination  enforced  by  fuch  examples. 

To  be  fure,  no  perfon  of  ordinary  prudence 
would  commit  his  property  under  a  fettlement 
fo  imperfect,  and  an  adminiftration  fo  irregular. 
The  government  was  fettcrred  by  an  oligar- 
chy, who  with  all  its  forms  of  independence, 
daily  alienated  the  fubjeds.  Now  let  this  queftion 
go  to  the  opponents  of  the  intended  fettlement. 
Have  three  years  elapfed  out  of  the  laft  fixteen 
without  very  decifive  proofs  given  by  our 
people  of  ill-humour  at  their  inftitutions  ? 

Such  of  us,  who  drank  claret  by  our  fire- 
fides  in  Dublin,*  and  looked  no  further,  pof- 
fibly  did  not  fee  much  of  it,  nor  even  of  the 
general  bad  fyftetn  under  which  we  were 
placed.  Juft  as  a  man  inhabiting  a  fmoaky  room 
becomes  infenfible  toilic  defect,  but  his  neigh- 
bour perceives  inftantly  that  he  breathes  an 
horrid  atmofphere. 


:.  -.'-a;-; 
*  Counfcilor  Saurin  is  furely  of  this  number.     He  indeed 

is  reported  to  have  gone  further,  and  faid  at  the  Bar-meeting 
that  Ireland  profpered  for  five  hundred  years  paft.  A  little 
hyperbole  of  this  kind  muft  fuggeft  a  wonder,  that  Irifli 
beef  and  potatoes  have  not  been  able  in  a  couple  of  genera- 
rations  to  phlegmatize  his  Gallic  vivacity.  Again  he  ven- 
tures a  fecond  time  out  of  Chancery,  let  me  recommend  to 
him  the  perufal  of  fome  hiftory  of  Ireland  for  the  laft  two 
centuries. 


It  does  not  follow,  becaufc  we  had  no  ac- 
ccfiicn  of  foreign  capital,  under  a  fyftem  which 
every  man  out  of  Ireland  cenfured,  that  we 
mould  be  equally  unable  to  procure  that  advan- 
tage, \\  hen  u  c  have  formed  our  inftitutions  upon 
a  principle  which  every  writer  on  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  has  recommended. 

Certainly  unlefs  Great  Britain  be  difiatisfied 
with  our  political  foliation  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
perty will  in  the  couife  o£  things,  fin,d  its  way 
from  theacc  into  this  iiland. 

Here  are  the  reafons  of  this  conclufion. — Mr. 
Pitt  lately  dated,  that  the  capital  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to 
90,000,000!.  fterliug.  From  another  quarter  * 
equally  authentic,  we  know  that  the  property  of 
Britain  increafes  20,000,000!.  flerling  annually. 

The  property   in   the  funds  is   worth   about 

400,000,000!.  fterling. 

The  enormous  profit  upon  this  capital  is  now 
abforbed  by  the  loans,  for  the  fervice  of  the  war. 
That  ifiue  will  be  clofed  upon  a  peace.  Money 
will  confequently  regorge  in  the  market. 


The  finking  fund  confifts  of  four  millions  per 
year,  wrhich  are  regularly  applied,  and  annually 
increafed  by  compound  intoreit.  On  the  ella- 
blifhrnent  of  peace  much  larger  fams  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  this  purpofe. 

The 

*  Meeting  of  Bankers  and  Merchants  in  London,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  felfion. 
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The  intereft  of  money  will  then  of  neceflity 
fink  to  the  lowed   rate  poflible.     Its  fall  to  two 
and   an   half  per  cent,    would   not   be  extraor- . 
dinary. 

From  this  diminution  of  income,  monied  men 
will  run  into  commercial  enterprize,  and  as  the 
trade  of  Britain  is  already  very  full,  their  next 
object  for  the  employ  mem  of  their  capital  mud 
be  Ireland,  provided  they  be  not  repelled,  as  hi- 
therto they  have  been.,  by  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  our  conftitution.  We  have  obferved  Eng- 
limtnen  embark  under  the  defpctifm  of  Ruffia,  in 
preference  to  the  humourfome  people  and  jeStous 
oligarchy  of  independent  Ireland.  I  merely  date 
a  facl,  without  any  invidious  allufion  whatfo- 
ever. 

Now  if  the  people  of  Ireland  be  more  em- 
ployed, they  will  of  courfe  have  more  money  to 
lay  out,  they  will  demand  more  ai  tides  of  con- 
fumption  from  abroad,  and  fend  more  goods  out 
of  the  kingdom  to  procure  them.  It  is  not,  that  the 
fum  of  benefits  here  fet  out,  are  to  be  of  partial 
operation.  The  entire  country  will  be  unavoid- 
ably improved,  bui  in  the  general  good,  the  fhare 
of  Dublin  muit  be  eminent. — Firii,  fiom  its  con- 
venience to  London,  and  itsefiablifhed  intercourfe 
with  that  city,  which  muff  ever  continue  to  this 
town  a  decided  preference  in  all  money  tranfac- 
tions. — Secondly,  its  contiguity  to  thofe  parts  of 
England,  where  manufactures,  and  indeed  every 
branch  of  trade,  principally  flourifh,  render  it  the 
moft  ready  depot  for  the  articles  of  Britifn  pro- 
duce, requifite  to  the  confumption  of  Ireland: — 
And,  thirdly,  Dublin  commands  a  great  extent 
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of  country  ;  from  Kilkenny,  for  example,  to  Ath- 
lone  ;  and  from  thence  again  to  Newry  ;  together 
with  the  direct  line  from  each  of  thefe  places  to 
this  city.  All  which  diftricl  cannot  fo  commo- 
dioufly,  for  export  or  fupply,  ufe  any  other  har- 
bour. 

In  a  late  publication  on  fiatiftical  politics,  Mr. 
Fred.  J.  Falkiner's  addrefs  to  the  ele&ors  of  the 
county,  the  growth  of  Dublin  is  gravely  attributed 
to  the  annual  feffion  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  un- 
ufual  on  a  flight  view  of  concurrent  circumflances, 
to  afcribe  one  to  the  other,  as  a  fly  perched  upon 
awheel  claims  the  metit  of  moving  it. 

Such  improvement  as  the  nation  in  general  has 
made,  may  be  eafily  attributed,  as  to  the  Noith, 
to  the  increafed  demand  for  linen  Doth  in  the 
home  and  American  markets  ;  and  as  to  the 
South,  to  ihe  removal  of  the  difabilities  upon  the 
Catholics.  And  what  has  our  oligarchical  Parlia- 
ment to  do  with  thefe  meafures  ?  It  had  no.  con- 
cern with  the  ririt,  and  was  an  unwilling  inftru- 
ment  of  the  fecond  ;  for  the  concefiion  to  the  Ca- 
tholics in  1779,  like  that  of  1793,  was  carried  by 
the  ftrong  influence  of  the  Britifh  Government. 
In  the  beginning  of  that  very  feilion,  a  bill  to  the 
fame  effect,  introduced  by  the  prefent  Prime  Ser- 
jeant, was  indignantly  rejeded.  The  indaflrious 
inhabitants  of  three  provinces,  in  which  there 
was  fcarcely  any  occupation  known  befides  the 
culture  of  land,  were  by  the  moft  degrading  and 
improvident  of  all  laws,  declared  incapable  of 
any  property  in  the  fubjeft  of  their  induftry. — 
This  perveriion  of  legiflative  power  was,  in  1779, 
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with  difficulty  corrected.  From  that  hour  we  may 
date  theincreafedprofperitypf  Ireland;  and  that  of 
Dublin,  which  nmft  at  all  times  keep  equal  pace 
with  the  welfare  of  the  country,  in  this  inftance 
did  rather  more.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  difparage 
the  motives  of  the  late  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  of- 
teufible  author  of  the  meafure  ;  but  he  could 
not  have  purfued  a  wifer  project  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  eftates.  Dublin  was  efpecially  af- 
fecled  by  that  wholefome  alteration.  For  num- 
bers of  the  middling  Catholics,  who  had  idle  mo- 
ney, fo  foon  as  they  could  take  fatisfac~tory  leafes, 
ran  on  houfe  building  ;  and  many  of  the  more  rich, 
were  induced  by  the  fecurity  of  tenure,  to  lay  out 
large  fums  for  their  own  accommodation.  I  fhall 
Hate  the  entire  profit  to  the  nation  of  this 
improved;  policy,  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  the  nature  of  the  ca.fe  admits;  Idofo,  not  only 
to  correct  the  errors  of  a  gentleman,  placed  in 
a  fituation  fo  very  elevated,  the  reprefentative  of 
our  firft  county ;  but  in  order  to  prove  to  the 
nation  how  much  it  owes  to  that  defcription  of 
its  citizens,  and  to  rebuke  thofe  flimfy  poli- 
ticians, who  of  late  have  ventured  to  impute  the 
misfortunes  of  the  country  to  the  principal  caufe 
of  its  profperjty.— Profperity  indeed,  relative  to 
what  we  were,  not  to  v. hat  we  fhould  be  ;  like 
verdure  creeping  flowly  up  a  mountain's  fide, 
whofe  bleak  front  prefents  to  view  an  immenfe 
heath,  chearlefs  and  uncultivated. 

Until  1779,  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland 
were  incapable  of  chaining  any  intereft  in  land ; 
previous  to  that  period,  every  Catholic  who  ac- 
quired property  in  Ireland,  concluded  his  labours 
by  eftablifliing  his  family  in  a  foreign  country, 

and 


and  they  were  invited  to  do  fo  by  the  mod 
flattering  immunities.  An  Irifh  Catholic  emi- 
grating to  France,  Spain,  or  the  Auftrian  domi- 
nions, was  admitted  upon  very  flight  documents, 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  moft  antient  no- 
bility. 

The  relaxations  of  1779  and  of  1782,  pre- 
vented that  emigration,  and  drew  back  to  this 
kingdom  many  Catholics,  engaged  abroad  in 
fuccefsful  commerce. 


It  is  not  extravagant  to 
eftimate  the  capital  fums 
brought  into  Ireland  by 
Irifh  Catholics,  who  had 
refided  abroad,  at  -  -  £ 500,000 

Money  inverted  in  land 
by  Catholics,  who  had 
acquired  large  properties 
in  money,  which  they 
would  otherwife  have 
tranfported  to  Catholic 
countries,  about  -  £2,000,000 

Men  of  middling  fitu- 
ation,who  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  encouragement 
to  fettle  at  home,  from 
lending  their  children 
to  foreign  fervices, 
about  -  -  -  -  £1,000,000 

The 


Brought  over  £3,500,003 
The  advantage  to  Ca- 
tholics in  trade,  of  a 
means  of  employing  in 
land  their  furplus,  or 
dead  capital,  may  be  ef- 
timated  to  have  in  that 
fpace  of  time  enriched 
the  nation,  to  the  amount 
of  ......  £5,000,000  capital  ftock. 

This  calculation  is 
furely  under  the  fact, 

Dealers  in  land  were 
encouraged  in"  their  im- 
provements, by  getting 
long  tenures;  acceflion  to 
the  nation's  wealth,  at 


Total  Profit  to  the  na- 
tion, on  a  very  moderate 
calculation,  -  - 


With  the  fuper-lucration  upon  that  capital 
fum,  for  near  twenty  years  ;  with  what  is  infi- 
nitely more,  the  immenfe  facility  to  barter 
and  alienation,  in  confequence  of  thefe  vaft  fums 
being  thrown  into  circulation,  and  fwelling  the 
currency  of  the  country. 

I  ftand  on  thefe  proofs,  as  to  the  practical 
good  confcquenccs  of  the  former  concern*  ons  to 
Catholics  ;  and  where  any  ill  effects  have  en- 
fued.,  I  attribute  them  to  the  want  of  method 
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and  liberality.  And  I  make  thefe  afTertions  with 
not  the  lefs  confidence,  aliho'  they  contradict 
the  doctrines  of  two  eminent  oppofers  of  the 
Union  ;  the  Patron,  and  the  avenging  Angel  of 
the  Orange- Men. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 


I  MUST  here  infert  two  remarks,  which  ef- 
caped  me  in  their  proper  places.  Some  perfons  are 
apprehenfive  that  an  Union  will  fubject  them 
to  the  heavy  taxes  levied  in  Great-Britain.  Par- 
ticular exceptions,  and  the  quota  to  be  paid  by 
Ireland,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  empire,  will, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  conftitute  part  of  the  treaty. 
But  let  us  look  about,  and  confider  how. rapidly 
we  run  after  Great-Britain  in  the  career  of  debt 
and  taxes  on  our  feparate  eflablifhment.  The 
taxes  iinpofed  during  the  prefent  war,  in  Bri- 
tain, are  high,  but  they  are  fupported  by  an 
augmentation  of  property  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  burden.  The  fame  event  has  occalioned  in 
Ireland  confiderable  addition  to  our  debt  and 
taxes.  I  admit  the  neceffity  of  the  expence,  but 
we  had  not  the  fame  confolatory  equivalent ; 
for  the  value  of  property  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline during  that  period.  Britain  is  not  taxed 
beyond  her  means.  I  mould  fooner  expecl  to 
fee  Ireland  highly  taxed,  by  a  domeftic  Legifla- 
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ture,  which  is  not  fo  much  bound  to  keep  terms 
with  the  people,  than  by  the  united  Parlia- 
ment. What  occafions  the  propofal — to  Unite  ? 
—The  Brititli  government  dreads  a  feparation, 
and  is  defirous  to  take  this  country  under  its  im- 
mediate infpeclion,  in  order  to  cultivate  by  a 
foothing  policy,  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
attach  them  to  the  Empire.  And  can  it  be  fup- 
pofed  that,  after  having  wiih  great  pains  at- 
tained its  object,  the  Bruifh  government  will 
defeat  the  effect  of  it,  by  irritating  the  Irifh. 

We  have  feen,  page  12,  how  wafteful  the  plan 
is,  of  borrowing  money  for  the  public  fervicc 
on  feparate  loans. 

Our  taxes  will,  to  be  fure,  be  augmented;  or 
rather  they  will  naturally  encreafe,  when  the 
Union  fhall  have  extended  the  wealth  of  Ireland. 
But  no  man  will  object  to  pay  taxes,  when  he  is 
furnifhed  with  the  means  of  paying  them  with- 
out inconvenience. 

If  our  conftitution  was  equally  found  as  that 
of  Britain,  wherefore  fmce  the  year  1782,  has 
not  this  country  derived  from  the  commerce  of 
i he  world,  advantages  in  any  degree  proporti- 
onable to  thofe  of  Britain  ?  This  is  the  fair  efti- 
mate  to  judge  by,  and  not  by  the  comparifon  of 
what  Ireland  is  now,  with  what  fhe  was  previous 
to  the  change  in  her  internal  policy  and  external 
capability. 

We  are  two  powers  engaged  in  the  fame  ad- 
venture, the  one  has  added  in  the  fame  fpace 
of  time  to  its  capital,  a  fourfold  encreafe ;  the 
other  has  improved  very  little  more  than  what 
fome  domeftic  alterations  may  account  for. 

Having 


Having  noticed  a  very  ingenious,  but  in  my 
opinion  erroneous  pamphlet,  by  Richard  Jebb,  Efq, 
I  am  bound  to  declare,  that  I  fhould  be  forry 
to  imply,  by  any  expreflion  I  have  ufed,  a 
fentiment  different  from  what  I  feel. — Mr.  Jebb's 
book  feems  to  me  to  be  the  work  of  an  acute, 
and  well  cultivated  underilanding. 

W,  S. 
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A.  Di 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


the  middle  of  lad  year  I  had 
prepared  for  the  prefs  fome  reflexions  upon 
the  ftate  of  Ireland,  which  at  that  time  ap- 
peared to  me  very  little  known,  or  very  ill  un- 
derftood  in  the  public  of  this  country. 

Upon  the  firft  intimation  of  the  project  of 
a  LEGISLATIVE  UNION,  I  paufed  upon  this 
defign,  the  utility  of  which  became  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  fuperfeded  by  it ;  and  I  turn- 
ed my  attention  in  filence  to  the  progrefs  and 
fuccefs  of  that  great  meafure,  to  which  it  was 
impoffible  not  to  forefee  fome  of  the  principal 
obftacles  and  motives  of  oppofition.  But  it  is 
but  very  lately  that  I  perceived  any  advantage 
B  to 


in  a  public  difcuffion  of  them,  in  the  parti- 
cular light  in  which  they  prefcnted  them- 
felves  to  my  view.     The  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  offer  of  Union  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  received  by  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  Ireland,  arid  the  delicacy  that 
conftantly  occurs  in  a  free  examination  of  the 
fubjecl:  upon  this  fide  of  the  water,  have  de- 
termined me  to  make  public  the  following 
Conliderations.     The  truth  of  them,  I  flatter 
myfelf,  will  be  felt  where  it  is  mod  ufeful : 
though,  perhaps,   under  the  prefent  circum- 
flances,  it  could  not  fo  properly  or  fo  ftrongly 
by  infifted  upon  in  any  public  or  refponfible 
quarter,  as  from  the  calm  and  privacy  of  the 
clofet. 


CON- 


CONSIDERATIONS,  &c. 


W  HEN  the  great  queftion,  which  is  the 
fubjeft  of  the  prefent  Conliderations,  was  firfl 
whifpered  in  the  world,  it  feemed  to  flrike  up- 
on the  minds  of  men  with  a  peculiar  mixture 
of  anxiety  and  delight,  till  it  fubfided  for  a 
time  in  a  general  fufpence  and  aftonimment. 

But  this  fituation  of  the  public  fentiment 
did  not  arife,  as  I  apprehend,  from  tfre  novelty 
or  the  magnitude  of  the  meafure,  nor  from 
any  preemption  of  a  juft  oppofition  or  n+ 
tional  diflike  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  fb 
B  2  happy 
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happy  and  fo  glorious  a  termination  as  it  held 
out  to  her  crimes,  her  fufferings,  and  her 
dangers. 

The  conftant  and  earned  declarations  of 
the  moil  oftenfible  perfons  in  that  kingdom, 
of  the  perfons  higheft  in  fituation  and  highefl 
in  popularity,  entirely  forbade  and  excluded 
that  apprehenfion.  They  had  loudly  and 
repeatedly  announced,  "  That  things  could 
not  remain  upon  their  prefent  eflablimment ; 
that  commercial  jealoufy  was  roufed  -,  that 
it  would  increafe  with  two  independent  Le- 
giilatures  -,  that  the  feeds  of  feparation  were 
fown  in  the  final  fettlement  of  17825  that 
feparation  of  interefts  would  bring  on  feparation 
of  CONNEXION."  The  public  opinion  had 
kept  in  even  tenor  with  the  warnings  of  Irifh 
itatefmen,  and  the  fenfe  of  practical  evils, 
the  dreadful  courfe  and  career  of  calamities 
which  every  poft  divulged,  and  which  ad- 
vanced and  expanded  with  progreflive  force 

and 
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and  fwiftnefs,  till  they  bore  offhappmefs,  and 
peace,  and  virtue,  from  that  devoted  land,  had 
prepared  the  public  from  any  meafure  of  vigour 
and  authority,  as  they  had  legitimated  every 
act  of  vigilance  and  power. 

Still  lefs  could  the  novelty  of  the  propofal 
have  excited  furprize.  It  had  been  fpecifi- 
cally  recommended,  in  times  comparatively 
fortunate,  by  the  ableft  itatefmen,  and  poli- 
tical authorities,  upon  both  fides  of  the 
water :  and  in  one  period  of  her  hiftory  it 
had  been  folicited  by  Ireland  herfelf.  But  it 
was  the  peculiar  character  and  quality  of  the 
remedy,  compared  with  the  excefs  and  viru- 
lence of  the  evil ;  it  was  the  novelty,  not  of 
the  thing,  but  of  the  circumftances  to  which 
it  was  adapted,  and  the  greatnefs,  not  of  the 
meafure,  but  of  the  mind  which  dictated  it, 
that  created  fufpence  and  aftonifhment. 

That  the  local  mifgovernment  or  misfor- 
tunes  of  Ireland,    fhould,  inftead  of  forfei- 
tures 
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tures  and  penalties,  be  made  to  operate  to 
her  advantage  and  glory;  that  inftead  of  a 
perpetual  military  government,  and  a  trem- 
bling dependence  upon  the  crown  of  England 
for   a   daily    and    precarious  exigence,   the 
parliament  of  Dublin  fhould   be  courted  to 
take  its  feat   in  the  capital   of  the  empire, 
and  mix  and  blend  with  the  general  repre* 
fentation;  that  the  Catholic  mould  be  in- 
vited to  a  gradual  participation  of  civil  and 
political   equality,  and  this  in  the  midft  of 
the  crimes  of  one  and  the  weaknefs   of  the 
other,  was  juftly  entitled  to  admiration  and  ap- 
plaufe — but  that  which  tranfcendently  filled 
and  delighted  the  mind  of  every  good  and 
honourable  perfon,  was  the  dignified  and  con- 
fcious  purity  of  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
oppofed  to  the  perfidious  practice   and  im- 
morality of  her  enemies.    After  fo  many  years 
of  a  war,  in  which  they  had  refpedted  no 
right,  no  law,  nor  principle  of  humanity  $  in 
which  the  repofe  and  virtues,  the  enjoyments 
and  endearments  of  focial  life  were  the  ob- 

jefts 
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jedts  of  hoftility,  and  fuccefs  but  a  new  and 
advanced  point  of  attack  :  in  which  me  had 
fecn  her  people  expofed  to  every  artifice  of 
cool  and  cruel  malignity ;  debauched,  mifled, 
perverted;  difciplined  in  revolts,  and  fami- 
liarized with  maiTacrcs;    after  {he  had  feen 
her  flate,    during  feven  years,    affailed  and 
mined  by  force  and  fraud,  and  the  balance  of 
Europe  overthrown  by  violence  and  treachery; 
What  was  the  meafure  of  her  retaliation  and 
revenge  ?  what  was  her  ambition,  and  where 
did    me   feek  her  relative  aggrandizement? 
She  turned   her   eyes  not  to  conquefts  and 
equivalents,  but  to  internal  improvement,  to 
the  difcovery  and  advancement  of  her  own 
means  and  refources,  to  the  amelioration  of 
her  own  condition,  to  the  unity  and  confoli* 
dation  of  her  own  ftrength,  to  her  own  de- 
fence, profperity,  and  power.     In  the  midfl' 
of  warfare  me  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace  : 
me   repaired   her1  own   errors,  recalled   her 
people  from  fedudions,  and  brought  her  dif- 

tant 
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tant  provinces  under  a  nearer  influence  and 
infpedtion  -,  me  extended  her  arms  to  every 
part  of  her  dominions,  and  prefled  her  ex- 
tremeft  dependencies  to  her  bofom,  while  me 
girt  the  mighty  Whole  together  in  one  com- 
prefling  chain,  one  common  bond  of  intereft, 
affection,  and  fecurity. 

Behold  her  equivalent !  contemplate  this 
augmentation  of  her  power  and  greatnefs  ! 
examine  her  policy  !  probe  her  ambition  to 
the  quick  ! — mark  if  fhe  writhes  or  {hrinks, 
if  there  be  any  tumour,  or  any  foulnefs  there  ! 
while  the  pretended  deliverers  of  mankind 
prolong  their  polluted  reign,  and  found  their 
difaftrous  hopes  in  the  wounds  and  corrupti- 
ons of  humanity,  in  the  difeafe  and  difToluti-. 
on  of  fociety  itfelf! 

When  men  could  withdraw  their  eyes 
from  this  object  of  honeft  exultation;  and 
had  turned  their  thought  to  the  critical  and 

dif- 
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difpaffionate  diTcuffion  of  the  fubjed:  itfelf, 
it  feemed  that  the  great  meafure  of  an  incor- 
porate Union  between  the  two  countries  had 
naturally  refolved  itfelf  on  the  firft  afpect  into 
thefe  important  queflions,  by  the  folution 
of  which,  its  fate  would  be  decided — 
"  Whether  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  competent  to  treat  for  their 
conftituents  ?"  and  "  whether  the  treaty  pro- 
pofed,  were  beneficial  to  the  contracting  par- 
ties ?"  But  it  appears  to  have  been  confidered 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Ireland  in 
another  and  a  very  different  point  of  view 
belides  that  of  it's  utility,  and  this  of  their 
own  competency  and  right  to  decide  it.  In 
that  afTembly,  it  did  not  lie  between  the  ad- 
vantages and  relative  intereftsof  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  Union,  which  feemed  virtually  to 
be  acknowledged,  but  it  was  fuppofed  to 
contain  fomething  humiliating  to  the  pride 
and  dignity  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  confidered 
as  an  injury  which  England  defigned,  but 
C  an 


an  infult  which  me  offered  to  a  great  and 
independent  nation.  With  that  feeling  the 
Houfe  very  naturally  refufed  to  entertain 
it  for  a  moment.  With  a  juft  and  becoming 
fpirit  they  rejected  the  difcuffion  at  once; 
though  by  a  meafure  fo  precipitate  and  unu- 
fual,  they  doubtlefs  incurred  fome  imputation 
.of  difrefpedt  to  the  crown,  and  of  ingratitude 
to  the  parent-country. 

It  is  necefTary  that  this  point  fhould  be 
clearly  and  diftinctly  underftood  ;  and  necef- 
fary  to  afcertain  whether  the  feelings  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  were  as  juft  and  proper 
as  their  conduct  undoubtedly  was  while  they 
were  governed  by  them.  For  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  fufpectof  that  AfTembly,  that 
they  would  have  rejected  with  fcorn,  and 
refufed  to  difcufs  altogether,  a  great  national 
meafure  recommended  by  their  fovereign, 
iinlefs  they,  had  thought  it  on  the  one  hand 
to  imply  fome  infult  and  degradation  to  the 

nation 
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nation,  they  reprefent,    and  on  the  other  to 
be  fo  evidently  advantageous  to  it,  in  an  inte- 
refted  point  of  view,  as  to  expofe  the  people 
to  the  temptation  and  danger  of  overlooking 
the  affront  in  the  utility  of  the  offer.     Upon: 
any  other  fuppofition  it  is  impoflible  to  ac- 
count   for    fo   wide  a   departure    from  the 
eftablimed  rules   and  practice   of  a  .delibe- 
rating Affembly  as  the  moving  a  previous 
queftion  upon  a  meffage    from  the  throne,- 
and   fhutting  the  difcuffion  in   llmlne  upon 
a  fubject  of  the  very  highefl  moment  that 
ever  came  before  them.     For  to  take  it  the 
other  way :    if   the  offer    was    fuppofed   to 
be  difadvantageous  to  Ireland,  or  'unpopular 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  country,    then  "it 
would   have   come  certainly  to  be   rejected 
upon  difclofure  and  difcuffion ;  and  that,  with 
the  double  infamy  and  ftigma  deferved  both 
by  the  affront  and  and  the  injury;  and  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  of  Ireland  could  have  had 
no  motive  for  depriving  the  Britifh  minifter.  of 
the  full  mafs    of  mortification  that  awaited 

him. 
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In  that  manner  the  fame  Aflembly  had 
a&ed  in  1785  upon  the  occafion  of  the  com- 
mercial proportions.  They  faid  that  Eng- 
land fold  them  commerce  for  conftitution, 
and  bartered  her  trade  for  their  independence. 
This  meafure,  therefore,  after  full  and  long 
debates,  and  minute  inveftigation  and  publici- 
ty, they  refufed  with  fcorn,  to  the  confulion 
and  difappointment  of  its  projector.  But  upon 
the  prefent  propofition  they  were  notfo  fure  of 
the  fenfe  and  high  fpirit  of  the  public.  They 
were  fearful  left  the  benefits  propofed  by  the 
union  mould  extinguifh  all  fenfe  of  the  af- 
front, and  they  wifely  and  honeilly  with- 
held the  temptation  from  the  people. — I  can- 
riot  but  applaud  the  fpirit  and  prudence  of  the 
Houfe  as  one  who  would  never  expofe  the 
people  to  fuch  a  danger  and  temptation  :  as 
one  who  would  not  put  it  in  their  power  to 
decide  amifs,  nor  comply  with  them  if  they 
did  :  as  one  who  thinks  the  obfequioufnefs  of 
a  government  towards  their  fugitive  and  mif- 

taken 
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taken  will,  a  fpecies  of  the  very  worft  cow- 
ardice and  treafon,  and  the  will  of  the  people 
no  excufe  for  the  compliance  of  a  government 
in  any  difaflrous,  or  difhonourable,  or  dan- 
gerous meafure. 

But  while  I  applaud  the  conduct  of  the 
Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  under  the  impref- 
fion  which  governed  them,  I  entertain  very 
confiderable  doubts  whether  thofc  impreffions 
were  natural  and  juft  ;  and  I  think  it  very 
important  to  afcertain  that  point,  becaufe  it 
is  from  that  alone,  that  it  is  poffible  to  com- 
bine or  forefee  the  fate  of  the  propofal.  If 
thefe  imprerTions  were  founded  in  right  reafbn, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  that  Affembly 
will  perfevere  in  the  courfe  they  have  taken ; 
but  if  they  were  the  momentary  effects  of 
warmth  and  national  irritability,  we  may  ex- 
pect from  their  good  fenfe  and  their  virtue, 
fuch  a  temperament,  as  will  at  leaft  admit 

the 


the  difcufiion,  and  colled  the  public  fenti- 
ment  with  regard  to  it. 

It  feems  to  me  in  the  firft  place,  that  fome 
of  the  prejudices  which  exift  in  Ireland  again  ft 
the  incorporation,  are  real  and  honeft  preju- 
dices ;  and  that  we  may  have  contributed  to 
create  them  ourfelves  by  fatal  gifts,  and  flat- 
tering appellations.  Whoever  has  attended  to 
the  courfe  of  public  affairs  and  public  opinion  j 
muft  have  found  occafion  to  remark  the  in- 
fluence of  a  word  or  a  phrafe  upon  the  minds 
of  men  -,  and  if  we  had  from  miflaken  ten- 
dernefs  to  Ireland  permitted  lofty  or  endear- 
ing founds  to  charm  her  ear  from  the  true 
knowledge  of  her  frate,  we  mould  doubtlefs 
partake  whatever  blame  were  due  to  the  delu- 
fion.     If  we  had  granted   independence  to 
the  moft  wretched,    ill-governed,   and   de- 
pendent colony  upon  the  furface  of  the  globe  ; 
if  we  had  dignified  with  the  name  of  Sifter- 
kingdom  a  fettlement  of  Englifh  who  had 

neither 


neither  fubdued  nor  gained  the  country  they 
inhabited :  nor  won  by  arms,  nor  tamed  by  wif- 
dom  and  generofity  the  barbarous  natives  of 
the  foil  y  mould  we  be  totally  exempt  from  the 
folly  or  the  fault  of  the  planter  whofe  ideas 
we  had  bewildered  and  confufed  ?  It  is  impof- 
iible,  without  pity  for  the  human  mind,  to 
confider  the  abufe  of  words  and  the  mifchiefs 
that  refult  from  it.     From  this  perverfion  and 
uncertainty,  fometimes  weak,  and  fometimes 
malicious,    flow  as  from    their  fource  thofe 
horrors  which  appear  more  glaring  from  their 
folly  :  and  crimes,  whofe  worft  and  moft  atro- 
cious character  is  their  mixture  of  abfurdity 
and  guilt.     While   we  have  lavifhed    thefe 
feducing  names  upon  our  colony,  and  foothed 
her  into  the  fond  belief  of  imperial  greatnefs 
and  equality,   what  are  the  kind  and  grateful 
epithets,  what  the  fond  and  endearing  blan- 
dimments  me  pays  us  in  return  ?  The  Sifter- 
kingdom  calls  us  "  Foreigners/*  and  the  in- 
dependent ftate  makes  a  mighty  merit  of  her 
preference  for  "  British  connexion."  Foreign- 
ers 


... 

ersand  Connexion  !  But  we  deferve  no  better 
for  we  began  the  folly,  and  are  the  firft  de- 
ceivers. Foreigners  and  Connexion  !  Are  we 
not  their  parent  ?  Are  they  not  our  own 
blood  ?  Are  they  not  governed  by  our  laws  ? 
Arc  they  not  defended  by  our  fword  ?  Are 
they  not  maintained  in  their  power,  in  their 
religion,  in  their  conftitution,  in  their  lands, 
by  the  protecting  arm  and  parental  vigilance 
of  England. 

To  fuch  an  extent  of  prejudice  does  this 
fatal  ambiguity  or  perverfion  of  terms  pre- 
vail in  whatever  regards  this  deluded  colony, 
that  it  is  become  impoffible  (unlefs  we  are 
merely  fpeaking  geographically)  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  Ireland  itfelf.  We  have 
occafion  for  explanation  or  definitions  at  every 
turn.  Sometimes  it  is  the  great  majority  of 
the  people,  fometimes  it  is  the  fettler  -y  now  it 
is  the  great  population  of  tHe  natives  in  arms, 
and  now  the  independent  colony  trembling  at 
its  difparity  ;  here  it  is  the  reprefentative  of  a 

handful 
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handful  of  proteftants;  there  the  dire&ory, 
and  the  catholic  republic.  Out  of  this  con- 
fufion  it  is  indifpenfable  to  collect  fome  order* 
and  to  be  able  to  convey  and  exprefs  our 
meaning  in  diftin<ft  and  pofitive  language.  I 
am  unwilling  to  give  offence  any  where,  and 
am  far  from  intending  it ;  but  I  do  not  expect 
to  probe  tbefe  long  and  ulcerous  fores  with- 
out giving  pain ;  if  I  could,  the  gangrene 
has  taken  place,  and  there  is-  no  remedy 
but  amputation.  .  \*&i 

It  is  painful,  no  doubt,  to  withdraw  the 
eye  from  thefe  ambitious  dreams  of  federal 
crowns  and  independent  fenates,  to  fend  back 
through  the  ivory  portal  thefe  flattering 
images  of  power  and  greatnefs,  and  prefent 
the  bloody  and  difgufting  mirror  of  realities. 
But  is  it  my  fault  if  the  Britim  colony  in 
Ireland  cannot  read  its  ftate,  or  recollccl  its 
origin,  or  perceive  its  dangers  ?  Am  I  to 
blame,  if  it  fleeps  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  or  for 
awakening  it  ? 

D  Would 


i  Would  God  we  lived  in  times  wlien 
we  nteght  flumber  on  in  delightful  or  tran- 
quil vifions,  when  we  might  rock  ourfelvci 
t€>  feft  with  innocent  flatteries  and  delufions. 
We-  hive  been  roufed  with  a  mighty  peal, 
and  have  armed  by  the  flashes  of  contiguous 
conflagrations*  But  if  we  cainnot  fee  the 
avenging  power  that  overturns  our  gates,  and 
the  trident  that  ihak.es  our  foundations,  we 
IKall  neither  fave  our  religion,  nor  our  pa- 
rents, nor  ©or  children;  and  exchange,  at 
befl  our  deftiny  for  an  unprofitable  and  in- 
glorious-revettge'E 
ie^lip>Si 

The  hiftocy  of  the  Irifh  nation  begins  with 
-the  eonqoieft  of  Ireland.  All  that  precede 
%  falfe  or  doiikful,  obfcure  or  utterly  -un- 
•known^  a  proverbial  fabl*,  forged  to  infiilt 
"the  fenfe  arkf- outrage  the  credulity  of  nlan- 
kind.  All  liieful  knowledge  of  it  i& -coeval 
"cvirh  Englifh  «-*  connexion."  It  is  true  this 
"connexion  wa«  parentage  with  the  colony  and 
Conqueft  with  the  natives.  Hence  followed 

a  double 


a  double  duty,  of  which  it  is  to  be  for  ever 
lamented  that  we  have  not  acquitted  ourfelves 
with  equal  juflice ;  for  conqueft  brings  duties 
with  it  as  well  as  colonization.  We  owed 
protection  and  encouragement  to  our  fettler, 
but  inflruclion  and  the  gradual  amelioration 
of  his  condition  to  the  native.  Such  in 
the  beginning,  after  Henry  the  fecond  ac- 
cepted the  perjurable  fealty  of  Ireland,  and 
received  the  whole  ifland  into  homage  as  a 
fief  of  his  crown,  was  the  pious  policy  of  the 
time.  The  converfion  of  her  barbarous 

„ 

hordes  to  chriftianity,  the  reftriclion  and 
fubordinationof  her  favage  ariftocracy  ofSheiks 
and  Beys,  were  the  benefits  that  great  prince 
•conferred  upon  the  Trim.  If  in  fuccef- 
five  periods  the  progrefs  of  civilifation  has 
not  kept  peace  with  the  advancement  of  the 
parent  country,  I  think  it  more  efpocially  to 
be  attributed  to  the  great  impolicy  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  at  the  reformation,  when  the  feuds 
of  religious  difference  became  fuperadded  to 
H  ,w  D  2  the 
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the  inextinguilhable  quarrel,  and  rendered  the 
irate  of  the  conquered  and  the  fettler  more 
hoftile  and  rancorous  than  in  the  moment  of 
ufurpation.  If  the  fove  reigns  between  him  and 
his  great  predeceflor  are  juflly  chargeable  with 
omiffion  in  neglecting  the  civilization  or  in- 
corporation of  the  natives,  the  colony  itfetf 
from  that  time  is  to  be  accufed  of  that  exclu- 
five  and  ungenerous  policy  which  hasdepreffed 
and  degraded  the  human  character  itfelf  in  the 
form  of  the  native  Irifh  ;  and  if  England  is 
to  be  condemned,  as  {he  juflly  may  be,  it  is 
for  her  criminal  indulgence  to  her  colony, 
and  her  inactivity  and  inattention  to  the 
natives  who  wqre  entitled  to  her  protec- 

a> Pr: 

But  it  is  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  the 
crown  of  England  mould  have  omitted  to  ac- 
complim  or  attempt  the  incorporation  of  Ire- 
land before  or  at  the  period  of  the  reformati- 
on :  becaufe  by  that  event  it  became  in  a  great 

meafure: 


tion. 
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meafure  irripoflible  for  the  Britifh  colony  itfelf 
to  effect  any  thing  favourable  to  the  native,  or 
to  work  with  fmcerity  for  his  improvement, 
and  the  advancement  of  his  condition.  They 
were  placed  at  a  wider  diftance  ;  new  barriers 
had  fprung  up  between  them  ;  and  while 
the  fee  of  Rome,  which  had  granted  Ireland 
to  a  pious  prince,  never  ceafed  to  conteft  it 
with  his  heretic  fuccefTors,  the  colony  had 
new  dangers  to  provide  againft,  or  new  inju- 
ries to  revenge. 


I  am  not  preparing  to  fliew  the  progrefs 
of  thefe  natural  and  religious  diflcnfions,  too 
legible  in  the  worfl  pages  of  our  hiftory,  but  it 
is  an  object  of  the  greatefl  confequence  to  con- 
fider  it  with  unbiased  meditation,  in  order  to 
determine  this  important  queftion  with  fidelity 
and  precifion,  "  Whether  it  be  poffible  for 
the  Britifh  colony  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives  ?"  James  the  firft  feems, 
of  all  our  princes,  to  be  entitled  to  commen- 
^  dation 


datron  for  his  falutary  efforts  in  that  amiable 
work,  but  the  liberality  of  fucceeding  times 
has  been  conftantly  overpowered  and  defeated 
by  the  obftacles  I  have  related. 

*&:.  :•  .:  4fep 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  very  little  to  oar 
honour  in  any  point  of  view,  that  after 
a  period  of  fix  hundred  years  fo  little 
prbgrefs  (hould  have  been  made  in 
the  conciliation  of  the  minds  of  the  Irifh, 
in  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  or  in 
their  fufion  and  intermixture  with  the  colony. 
It  cannot  be  without  our  own  fault  and  re* 
proach,  that  we  have  not  effectually  interfered 
in  their  favour,  and  compelled  our  plantation 
.to  a  more  ju ft  and  enlightened  policy  with 
fegard  to  them ,-  and  the  accumulated  ran- 
cour of  fo  many  centuries,  now  burft  at  laft 
upon  their  heads,  will  be  a  dreadful  caution 
to  other  conquerors,  how  long  they  retain 
thefe  odious  diftinclions,  and  defer  the  com- 
plete union  and  incorporation  of  their  acquifi- 
tions, 

It 


It  is  the  practice  of  our  enemies  to  reproach 
this  country  with  every  evil  and  every  accident 
that  has  ever  befallen  Ireland.     But  if  ever 
their  accufations  had  been  juft,  or  they  had 
fought  for  any  truth  or  any  argument  to  fup- 
port  them,  they  would  have    reproached  us 
for  our  long  delay,  protraction  and  omiffion, 
of  this  very  meafure  of  urikm  which  we  are 
now   accused  by   fome  of  our   colonifts  of 
|>refenting  premature  and  untimely  to   their 
independent  parliament  j  it  is  our  cruel  iii* 
difference  to  the  inftruction  and  well-being  of 
the  native,  and  our  obfequious  tendernefs  to  the 
fettler;  it  is,  that  the  "  final  fettlement"  of  Ire- 
land has  been  deferred  through  fb  many  reigns  ; 
that  we  are  now  attempting  that  which  ought 
to  have  been  perfected  by  every  prince,  at  leaft 
fince  the  reformation.     It  is  that  we  have- not 
incorporated  ;  that  we  have  not  done  our  duty 
fey  the  fubje&s  we  acquired ;  that  we  have 
fuffered  them  to  preferve  the  memory  of  aft 
original  wrong*  and  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of 

igno- 
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ignorance,  rudenefs  and  barbarifm,  worfe  in 
its  effects,  and  more  degrading  in  its  nature, 
than  that  in  which  our  fathers  found  them 
fix  centuries  before. 

If  we  look  to  any  part  of  the  continent 
which  has  been  conquered,  inherited  or  ac* 
quired  by  any  other  ftate,  we  {hall  not  find 
the  fame  impolicy,  and  I  muft  add,  the  fame 
cruelty  as  our  own  -,  for  though  I  will  never 
vindicate,  or  adyife  meafures  of  violence  and 
injuftice,  I  have  no  fcruple  to  fay  that  there 
is  no  violence  more  cruel  than  neglect,  and 
D9  "injuftice  equal  to  the  cold  continuance  of 
the  miferks  we  found.  Not  that  the  mea- 
;fqrcs  we  have  purfued  in  Ireland  have  been 
always  free  from  active  violence  and  excefles ; 
both  Cromwell  and  William  the  Third  made 
cruel  retaliations  upon  the  rebellious  native, 
and 'exacted  grievous  forfeitures  and  confis- 
cations. If  we  were  reproached  for  thefc 
tfceds  of  theirs  by  the  catholic  and  the  at- 
tainted 
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tainted  only,  I  would  not  complain  of  our 
accufer,  I  would  alk  alone  if  a  century  of 
of  kindnefs,  cannot  efface  our  fathers'  feve- 
rity  ?  But  when  the  grantees  of  Cromwell 
and  the  King,  when  the  children  of  their 
fbldiers,  and  the  heirs  of  their  rapacity  re- 
proach u's  with  their  own  gains,  when  they 
accufeus  of  their  own  crime,  and  array  the 
fpoil  and  plunder  they  have  feized,  amongft 
the  articles  of  our  impeachment,  I  know 
not,  I  confefs,  with  what  temper  to  an- 
fwer  them,  whether  with  fcorn,  or  argu- 
ment :  nor  whether  their  grofs  abfurdity  pro- 
ceeds from  the  confufion  of  their  own  un- 
derftandings,  or  their  contempt  for  our's? 
But  let  the  crimes  of  centuries  be  blazoned 
out ;  let  the  annals  of  rancour  and  revenge 
be  ranfacked,  and  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of 
thefe  conquerors  be  dreffed  in. all  the  colours 
of  popular  exaggeration,  fqll  I  think  their 
£rime  of  omiiTion  was  greater  than  their 
crime  of  commiflion,  and  their  cruelty  in 
E  not 
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not  uniting  Ireland,  worfe  than  their  crueUf 
of  confifcation.  Cromwell,  it  is  wedl  known,, 
would  have  united  Holland,  fo  that  the 
policy  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  him* 
and  William  had  that  occafion  and  opportu- 
nity which  have  occurred  after  an  hundred 
years,  with  the  fame  crimes,  and  -wickeder 
rebellions.  Another  century  'has  found  -the 
fame  feuds,  the  fame  mafTacres,  and  the 
fame  untamed  ferocity,  the  fame  unreclaimed 
barbarity  in  the  Irifh  people ;  and  ,it  has  for- 
tunately found  the  fame  power  and  fortune  of 
the  Britifh  arms  defending  their  conqueft,  and 
maintaining  their  colony.  What  is  the  refult 
of  all  this  experience,  what  the  wifdora  we 
may  learn  in  this  dreadful  fchool  ? 

Shall  we  fuffer  thefe  evils  to  remain,  and 
thrive,  and  fpring  up  again  ?  or  lay  the  axe 
to  the  vivacious  root  which  we  have  lopped 
fo  often,  and  to  fuch  little  purpofe  ?  Shall  we 

profit 


profit  by  the  cruel  leffons  of  adverfity,  or 
perfevere  in  this  career  of  evils  to  new  mafla- 
cres  and  imperifhable  rebellions  ?  Shall  we 
perform  that  which  we  condemn  every  fove- 
reign  and  every  adminiftration  for  neglecting, 
or  imitate  their  neglecl  in  fpite  of  our  con- 
demnation, and  in  Ipite  of  the  unutterable 
calamities  that  flream  from  it. 

That  the  native  Irifh  (hould  retain  their 
hoftility,  appears  to  me,  I  confefs,  under  the 
circumftances  I  have  fet  down,  more  unwifc 
than  unnatural.  That,  remaining  in  the  ftate 
alm'oft  of  their  barbarous  anceftors,  they 
£hould  retain  their  paffions,  and  commit  their 
excefles  ; — that  they  fhould  remember  inju- 
ries which  have  never  been  effaced,  and  make 
continual  claim  upon  lands  from  which  they 
have  been  difpoffeHed  by  ufurpers  who  have 
cxtinguifhed  their  crime  by  no  benefits, 
no  affimiktion,  no  adoption — that  they 
{hould  complain  of  non-refident  landlords, 
and  a  chain  of  leafes  between  the-awner  and 

the 


the  tenant   of    the   foil  j-^-that  they   fhould 
repine  at  paying  taxes  to  a  colony  they  hate, 
and  tithes  to  a  clergy  they  abhor—and  finally, 
that  fore  with  real  wrongs,   and  intoxicated 
with  vifionsof  liberty-,  deceived   by  foreign 
gold,  and  the   artifices  of  domeftic  treafon, 
they  fhould  be  goaded  or  guided  into  rebel- 
lion— I  confefs  it  appears  to  me  both  as  natural 
and  as  imprudent  as  the  empire  of  the  paflions 
ufually  is  found  to  be.     But  when  I  hear  the 
colony  itfelf  complain  of  our  yoke,  and  ac- 
cufe  us  of  oppreflions—  when  I  hear  the  very 
perfons,   guilty  of  all  thefe   wrongs,  or  for 
whofe  fake  they  have  been  perpetrated,  im- 
peach us  with  their  own  crimes,   and  of  our 
connivance,   Iproteftlam  at  a  lofs  whether 
to  Attribute  it  to  the   fuppofed  confufion    of 
their  ideas,  or  to  the  perverfity  of  their  heart. 
I  have  more  indulgence  for  the  catholic  con- 
fpirator,  than  for  the  proteftant  complaint ; 
his    principle  is   to  be   traced  in  the  heart 
of  man,     and  his  motives  lie  deep    in   the 
very    nature   of  his   being.       I  know   not 

of 
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©f  any  calamity  or  danger  that  has  reached 
or  threatened  England,  where    his  conduct 
has  not  been  uniform  and  direct.     Has  there 
been  a  difputed  title,    a   pretender    to    the 
crown,  a   pfeudo-prince,  or  a  rebellion  ?  be 
has  joined  them  all,  as  fo  many  occaflons  to 
aflert  his  right,  and  throw  off  the  tyranny  of 
England.     He  is  the   ally  of  Perkin   War- 
beck,  and  of  James  the  fecond.    From  Henry 
the  feventh  to  the  king's  illnefs,  he  has  watched 
his  opportunity  of  emancipation  and  revenge. 
It  is  now  only  that  his  conduct  is  become  ab- 
furd,  when  England  offers  union,  and  as  the 
confequence  of  it,  emancipation:  now  that  (he 
has  at  length  adopted  that  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy  which  will  place  him  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  her  colony,  and  admit  him  to 
the  full  participation  of  the  bleflings  of  her 
imperial,  free,  and  equal  conftitution.     It  is 
wifer,  indeed,  to  become   a  Briton,  than  to 
nourifh  an  eternal  and  unprofitable  hoftility. 
It  is  wifer  to  be  admitted  into  the  fovereignty^ 
than  to  make  war  upon  it.  To  unite,  is  wifer 

than 


than  to  tear  open  early  wounds,  artd  perfeYcrtf 
ia  interminable  quarrels* 
r» ' 

But  if  he  prefers  the  dilates  of  his  pat 
fions ;  if  he  is  the  dupe  of  priefts^  of  foreign- 
ers, of  political  reformers,  of  parties  and  pro- 
milers ;  if  it  requires  ftill  other  lefTons  of 
calamity  and  frefh  ablutions  of  blood  to  ef- 
face thefe  revengeful  hopes,  and  prepare  a 
happier  and  more  pious  choice,  I  commiferate 
his- error,  and  feel  indulgence  for  the  power- 
ful movement  of  his  foul ;  I  cherifh,  too,  the 
flattering  hope  that  it  is  the  laft  conteft,  and 
that  the  iflue  of  it  will  effect  this  very  union,, 
the  neceflity  of  which  it  will  eftablifh,  though 
too  late  for  his  ownhappinefs  and  the  pre- 
fent  falvation  of  his  country. 

From  this  miferable  and  preponderant  part 
of  Ireland,  I  turn  to  that  portion  of  it  de~ 
fcended  from  our  own  loins,  and  nourifhed 
with  our  own  blood  and  treafure  :  to  that  por- 
tion which  is  enthroned  upon  the  necks  of  the 

great 
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population  of  the  country,  and  upheld 
in  its  dangerous  pre-eminence  by  the  power 
pf  the  parent  #ate ;— to  that  portion,  our  own, 
grantees  and  colosifts,  who  have  forgotten 
their  birth,  aad  denied    their  name;  who 
difown  the  baad  Jthat  enfeoffed  them,  and  ftill 
guards  their  .titJp^  which  planted  them  on  the 
foil,  and  maintains  them  there  $  which  gave 
them  powor,  and  now  gives  them  impunity. 
J  tura  to  that  portion  of  Ireland  which  mull 
fend  or  fall  with  us  in  fpite  of  its  dreams  of 
independence,    which  is  united  in  ipite   of 
forms,  and  identified  in  defiance  of  parch' 
incuts  5  which  if  our  arm  he  withdrawn  but 
I  moment,    will  be  trampled  into  the  ground 
it  ufurps,  and  which  thinks  jt  an  indignity 
to  be  incorporated  into  our  ftate,   and  ad- 
mitted to  our  empire. 

We  have  xead  of  a  plant,  the  produce  of 
I  know  not  what  fabulous  ifland,  the  property 
of  whofe  fruit  it  was  to  take  away  all  memo- 
ry of  the  native  country,  all  gratitude,  regret 

and 
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and  defire  of  it.  But  though  our  colony 
fhould  have  fed  on  it  to  fullnefs,  I  think 
they  might  trace  their  origin  in  the  hatred 
and  antipathy  of  the  natives,  in  their  own 
fuffermgs  and  dangers.  I  think  they  might 
read  it  in  characters  of  their  own  blood,  and 
by  the  light  of  their  own  conflagrations,  I 
think  the  favage  who  tortures  their  cattle, 
who  cuts  down  their  woods,  who  befieges 
their  houfes,  who  waylays  their  Reward  and 
their  prodor,  who  afTaflinates  their  witnefles 
and  their  magiftrates ;  I  think  he  tells  them 
at  every  flep  that  they  are  ENGLISH—!  think 
the  peafant  who  brings  his  writ  of  right  in 
arms  againil  their  property,  tells  them  they  are 
ENGLISH—!  think  in  every  crime,  and 
every  calamity,  they  are  forbidden  to  forget 
that  they  are  ENGLISH. 

Had  our  colony  been  profperous  and  fe- 
cure— had  it  grown  and  flourifhed  under  our 
fhade  till  it  were  capable  of  empire  and  inde- 
pendence—could Mr.  Fofteror  Mr.  Grattan 

tell 
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tell  us  us  that "  the  natives  are  fubdued  by  their 
"  kindnefs,  and  delighted  with  their  yoke;  that 
<c  the  whole  country  is  united  and  incorporated 
"  within  itfelf !—  Could  they  fay,  we  are  in  fad 
"  independent  of  you  and  all  the  world— we 
"  are  independent  of  all  farther  fupport  and 
"  afliftance  from  you,  we  dread  no  rebellion, 
"  we  fear  no  army  of  "  avengers,"  we  rule  in 
"  peace,  we  refide  upon  our  lands,  where  we 
"  blefs  and  mftrucl:  our  faithful  tenantry ;  we 
"  watch  their  education,  we  difpel  their  igna- 
"  norance,  we  command  their  affections  by  the 
"  benefits  we  confer — to  your  armed  empire 
"  we  have  fubftituted  the  reign  of  gratitude  ; 
"  our  flate  is  adult  and  firm;  we  exift  by  our 
"  own  induflry,  by  our  own  means  and  effortSj 
"  and  require  no  future  aid  or  interference— 
"  why  do  you  come  to  interrupt  our  tranquil- 
"  lity  ?  to  break  our  repofe,  tadifturb  our  per- 
"  feel  happinefs  ?  have  we  invoked  your  aflift- 
"  ance  ?  have  we  called  out  to  you?  have  we  con- 
"  feffedany  weaknefs  or  diforderin  our  flate  ? 
"  have  the  native  revolted  I  are  we  invaded  by 
F  "  foreign- 
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u  foreigners  ?"— Had  this  been  the  cafe,  andf 
could  have  heard  a  language  like  this,  I  have 
not  fo   read  the   leflbh    of  America  that  T 
fhouM  now  be  aftonifhed  ot  affeded  by  them : 
I  have  not  fo  iludied  the  hiftory  of  tfngratefuF 
profperity,  that  I  fhotrld  flow  be  furprifed  at 
the  power  of  the  example  and  the  repetition 
of  the  crime.      But  that  the   ftern   ruggco! 
nurfe  fhould  breathe    the   falne  poifonous 
courifels  as  the  painted  bawd  j  that  whole- 
fome  Adverfity  and  ftattermg  Succefs-  fhould 
give  the  fame  treacherous  advrce,—  I  confefs 
Jt  confounds  the  very  faculties  and  ufes  of  the 
mind.- 

fiad  our  Irifh  colony  been  as  fiappy  anc! 
pfof|>erous  as  our  American — had  {he  enjoyed 
the  fame  good  fortune,  and  become  as  capa- 
ble of  independence,  I  ftill  do  not  fee  that 
with  the  experience  of  that  event,  it  would 
have  been  wife  and  defirable  for  her  to  have 
travelled  in  the  fame  Heps ;  and  I  think  it  very 
material  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  obferva- 

tion, 
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iion,  feec^ufe  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  but  that  this  fingle  act  of  national 
jngratitude,  has  proved  the  fignal  of  the  dif- 
fplution  of  the  civilized,  world,  that  it  has 
fhaken  every  flate  and  every  form  of  govern- 
nient  to  its  centre,  and  loofened  the  founda- 
tions of  fociety  itfelf.  Unhappy  England  ! 
There  was  no  Cordelia  amongft  all  her  daugh- 
ters j  Regan  turned  her  from  the  door  to 
the  rude  pelting  of  the  pitilefs  ftorm,  and 
GpnerilJ  denies  her  hundred  knights. 

But  it  is  not  England  that  it  is  nccefTary  to 
confider ;  fhe  has  triumphed,  hitherto,  over  all 
her  enemies  and  all  her  traitors,  and  over  the 
worft  of  all  her  thanklefs  children.  When  I 
look  to  America,  I  diftinguifh  the  crime  but 
not  its  utility  j  I  fee  every  thing  but  the  profit 
of  ingratitude.  Is  fhe  happier,  or  greater, 
iince  fhe  ceafed  to  be  a  part  of  Britain  ?  Are 
"her  taxes  lighter  ?  Is  her  commerce  protected 
better  ?  Is  her  government  more  refpecled  or 
fecure?  While  fhe  belonged  to  England, 
F  2  what 
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what  ftranger  dared  opprcfs  her  ?  Who  plun- 
dered her  merchants,  or  infulted  her  flag,  or 
fuborned  her  people  ?  What  Frenchman  dic- 
tated to  her  councils  ?  What  impofitions  did 
{he  lay  upon  her  land  ?^  What  difunion — 
what  difTolution  threatened  her  ?  Did  fhe 
live  or  linger  then  by  the  care  of  a  declining 
hand  ?  Did  the  frail  tenure  of  an  old  man's 
life  fuftain  and  comprefs  her  provinces  to- 
gether ?  Did  fhe  hold  the  empire  not  by  her 
ftrength,  but  the  approach  of  her  weakncfs, 
<md  the  expectation  of  a  better  opportunity  to 
divide  and  difmembcr  her? — Oh,  butfh^is  in- 
dependent !  fhe  enjoys  the foyereign  rights  and 
fupreme  arbitrament  of  empire  j  fhe  fends  am- 
baffadors;  fhe  levies  armies;  fhe  prepares  fleets^ 
and  decides  on  peace  and  war.  Forthefe  advan- 
tages, he  is  a  feeble  ftatefman  indeed,  who  will 
not  pardon  a  little  ambition,  and  a  little  ingra- 
titude. Prove  then  that  thefe  are  advantages. 
I  fee  her  ambaffadors  infulted  or  unheard,  ex- 
pelled or  ranfomedj  I  fee  taxes  raifedto  pay 
forces,  but  they  are  to  conftrain  her  ownrevolts: 

tQ 
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to  defeat,  not  the  armies,  but  the  plots  of 
foreigners.  I  fee  fleets,  but  fhe  dares  not 
employ  them,  I  fee  taxes  and  arms,  but  nei- 
ther  war  nor  peace.  I  fee  treaties,  but  it  is 
with  England,  whom  fhe  abandoned  and  ab- 
jured. I  fee  that  tutulary  alliance,  that  ma- 
ternal flag,  protect  the  commerce  for  which 
America  facrifiped  ev-ery  moral  diij:y,  and  fo 
many  political  advantages.  J  fee  this  cruel 
parent,  whom  {he  deferted  and  betrayed, 
maintain  her  among  the  nations,  and  uphold 
her  perifhable  Hate  amidil  the  factions  that; 
prey  upon  her  vitals^. 


America,  however,  had  driven  her,  favage* 
behind  her  frontiers  ;  fhe  had  conquered  and 
repelled  the  wild  barbarian  whom  (he  could 
not  civilize.  '  By  the  impolitic  peace  of  1765, 
we  had  delivered  her  from  the  neighbour- 
hood and  hoftility  of  France,  and  fhe  de- 
manded to  be  foris-familiated,  like  a  pro"!*'' 
perous  child  whofe  fortune  has  corrupted  his 
heart.  Has  our  fettlement  in  Ireland  even  this 

cxcufc  * 
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excufe  ?  If  there  any  thing  in  common  be- 
tween the  flate  of  thefe  two  polonies  ?  In 
Ireland,  the  native  prowls  unconquered  and 
untamed,  confined  within.no  pale,  and  forced 

behind  no  barrier— France  is  at  her  door  and 
in  her  chamber— and  while  fhe  bellows  "  in- 
dependence," fhe  is  the  prey  ef  miferies  un- 
known and  unheard  of  by  the  red  of  men; 
of  crimes,  for  which  the  names  are  unin- 
vented,  of  which  the  knowledge  muft  be 
buried  in  dark  eternal  filence,  where  no 
found  is  heard,  nor  eye  may  penetrate,  fealed 
by  difgnfl  and  horror,  and  guarded  by  the 
wounded  dignity  of  humanity  itfelf  ? 

America,  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  own,  was 
happy  and  refpeclable,  was  fortunate  and  fe- 
cure,  when  fhe  began  her  crime,  and  affected 
her  independence.  Her  independence  too 
was  real  and  effectual.  It  was  perfect  in  all 
its  parts ;  fhe  abjured  our  crown  as  well  as 
our  legiflature,  and  fhe  became  a  fovereign 
by  her  ingratitude.  Yet  if  I  look  at  this 
:^;l  fovereign 
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foirereigtt  ftate,  and  all  her  dangers  and  di- 
Vifions— if  I  contemplate  the  peculiar  evils 
6f  her  conftitution,  admired  1  think  by  none 
6f  the  wife  and  provident,  arid  commended 
only  by  the  fpeculatift  and  the  Jacobin  as 
example  of  revolution  and  impunity— if  I 
confidef  her  prefent  ftate,  and  the  circum- 
ftances  upori  which  fhe  advances,  I  am 
icarcely  to  be  reftrained  from  affirming  that 
there  is  nothing  but  union— this  very  mea« 
fure  of  union  and  incorporation,  of  all  htr 
Provinces— that  can  fave  and  defend  her :  or 
extricate  her  from  the  dangers  and  perplex- 
ities of  that  federal  independence,  which  has 
neither  defended  Holland,  nor  Switzerland, 
nor  the  empire  of  Germany.- 

From  the  cafe  of  America,  who  has 
feperated,  we  are  naturally  led  to  that  of 
Scotland,  who  has  united  herfelf  with  Eng- 
land j  and  I  confefs  it  appears  to  me  not  a  lit- 
tle fingular,  that  I  fhould  have  been  fo  little 
anticipated  upon  one  of  the  great  and  leading 

points 
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points  of  that  argument  j  which  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  half  fo  interefting,  nor  half 
fo  powerful  from  anology  as  from  contrail. 
The  anology  extends  no  farther  than  the  pro- 
bable confequcnces  of  a  parallel  experiment — • 
but  the  contraft  comprifes  the  whole  general 
circumftance  and  pofition  of  the  two  coun- 
tries previous  to  the  experiment ;  and  the  in- 
ference follows  with  accumulated  and,  I 
think,  irrefiftible  force,  in  favour  of  the 
prefent  meafure  j  lince  experience  has  fhewn, 
that  under  circumftances  of  fo  unpromiiing  a 
difference,  that  Union  has  ftill  proved  fortu- 
nate, and  furpafTed  the  moft  fanguine  pre- 
dictions of  the  great  ftatefmcn,  who  were  the 
authors  of  it.  In  the  Scottifh  union,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  to  difcover  any  circumftances  of  re- 
ferriblance  to  the  prefent  meafure,  befides  the 
accidental  union  of  the  two  crowns  upon  the 
&me  head.  Was  Scotland  a  colony  of  ours  ? 
Was  Scotland  planted  and  watered  by  our 
hand?  Had  it  grown  and  flourifhed  under 

our 


proteding  fhade  ?  Was  the  property  of 
.Scotland. i n  the  hn.nds  of  Englishmen  ?  Was 
the  parliament  eleded  by  Englilhmen,  aad 
•compolcd  of  Englishmen  to  the  exd  14(1011  of 
She.  antieni  occupants  of  the  foil  ?  Ha4  the 
l#ws,  the  religion,  the  conllitution,  aad  the 
language  and  the  ftate,  beerj  tranfported 
thither  from  this  parent  country  ?  From  the 
firfl  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  legiilative  union  had 
been  a  fubjed  of  deep  deliberation,  Scot- 
land had  to  melt  and  blend  with  a  nation  of 
"  foreigners,"  and  with  foreigners  her  an- 
tient,  and,  as  it  was  then  faicj,  her  natucal 
enemies.  Her  wounds  wjsre  yet  green  a,nd  fliff: 
reciprocal  hatreds,  alternate  triumphs,  a  fron- 
tier defolated  and  famous  from  eternal  warfare^ 
and  a  hiftory  full  of  nothing  fcut  the  injuries 
and  mvafions  of  England,,  were  but  little 
propitious  to  this  new  and  wife  defign. 
There  was  much  to  be  forgotten  or  forgiven — 
natural  jealouiles,  old  antipathies,  national 
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MU   oi  .^luteJttgaMfinaqmi 
pride  and  family  refentments,  were  all  to  be 

.  foothed  and  won  over  by  the  evident  utility 
and  advantage  of  the  union.  Scotland  be- 
Ijdes  poiTefTed  an  adual  and  efficient  inde- 

r  pendence ;  (he  had  a  real  fovereignty  to  fub- 
fcribe  and  fbrrender  to  the  united  parliament ; 
Ihe  had  a  valuable  confideration  to  contribute 
for  the  wealth,  the  fecurity,  and  the  dignity 
fhe  received. 

oirihf]  riiitiiS  ^W**T$i  ; 

But  is  this  the  cafe  of  the  Irifh  planter?  is  his 
independence  real,  or  any  thing  but  a  dange- 
rous and  del  ufive  found,  which  tempts  him  to 
the  rock,  and  draws  hirn  to  the  whirlpool  ?  Is 
he  independent  pf  France,  who  pours  her 
avengers  upon  the  land  ?  or  independent  of 
three  millions  of  natives,  who  claim  his  eflate 
with  title-deeds  and  pikes  ?  or  independant 
of  England,  who  defends  him  with  her  Ihips, 
•he^  fbldiers,  and  even  her  militia?  Yet  Scot- 
land preferred  to  yield  this  real  independance, 
fo  dear  to  her  early  prejudice.  She  preferred 
the  fubftantial  ufeful  glory  of  a  common 

fceptre 
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fceptre  and  an  imperial  legiflature,   to  the 
&duil  privilege    of  provincial  "^ttalftefl'k^d 
municipal  ambition.   After  centuries  of  cruel 
hofh'lities,  fruitful  of  wretchednefs  and  glory, 
fhe   fubfided    into    her    true   and  juft    po- 
fition,   and    incorporated   with  her    mighty 
.  neighbour,  to  whom    fate    and  nature  had 
.awarded    the   feat  of   empire.      Now    then 
comes  the  queftion  of  analogy.     Has  fhe  re- 
pented of  her  prudence,    of    her  true  and 
wife  magnanimity  ?    Is  the  Britifh  name  lefs 
,  glorious    than    the    Scots?     Is   population, 
is  commerce,    is  internal  peace,   a  motive  for 
repentance?  Are  improvement,  arts  andcivi- 
,  lization,    or  the  well  being  of  life,    motives 
for  repentance  ?  Have  we  violated  the  treaty 
t:r-?have  we  impofed  tribute-  have  we  abufed 
our  imperial    power,    or  betrayed  the  confi- 
dence of  the    kingdom    we    united  with'3 
If  all  this  experience  is  loft  and  thrown  away  ; 
if  this  analogy  and  contraft  are  both  ineffec- 


aommoo  i>  ^o   vioig    la'^lr/   kdnf>fidi;l 
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fual,    I  know  hot   what  argument  can  reacli 
'the  deep  rooted  prejudice  of  Ireland. 

'' 


BibrrK^Wi         • 

^ff  the  offer-  of  mHoA  therefore  cannot  W 

.  taken  as  an  infult.to  our  colony  ;  if  America 
has  not  been  much  benefited  by  feperation  -y 

,  if  Scotland  has  never  charged  us  with  breach 
of  faith  or  partial  exercife  of  dominion  over 
her  $  ,  if  there  be  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
no  condition  more  glorious,  or  more  happy 
than  that  of  Britons  ;  and  if  to  extend,  pat- 

.  ticipate,  and  fully  communicate  all  the  blefs- 
ings  we  enjoy,  be  entitled  to  fome  commen- 
dation and  to  fome  return,  it  will  not  I  truft 

.  fee  too  much  to  expert  from  the  returning 
good  fenfe  and  templerof  the  majority  of  the 
Irifh  Houfe  ©f  Commons,  that  the  di  (bullion 

'.  ^may  at  leaft  be  permitted  of  this  meafure  ; 
,the  principle  of  which  appears  to  have  fs- 

..  -pany  claims  to  their  gratitude. 

-ferifi  loixona  oloriw  tsndhaq  atodJ  ol 
bloow 
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•/•  ioit  WOl^i  i       ! 
The  queftion  of  competency  (it  that  is 

••*'*i    F^*^fN*n  CI^tlQ  ^0  * 

jferioufly  a  queftion)  is  the  next  in  order; 
and  then  the  general  utility  and  fairnefs  of 
the  meafure  itfclf.  But  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, for  the  prefent  at  leaft  to  examine 
the  particular  merit  of  every  claufe  and  condi- 
tion, which  can  only  be  difcmTed  with  any 
beneficial  effect,  and  I  fear  only  with  any  can- 
dour, by  commiffioners  on  both  fides,  who 
fhall  be  already  fatisfied  of  the  pure  and  ho- 
nourable character  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
competency  of  the  two  parliaments,  and  of 
the  reciprocal  ad  vantage*  dignity,  and  fecuri- 
ty,  which  it  is  their  object  to  procure  and 
confirm  to  both  kingdoms. 

'.'I'  rtfl* 

'  .  •        -V 


As  to  the  queftion  of  competency,  I  fhall 
add  but  one  argument  to  thofe  which  have 
been  urged  with  fuch  refiftlefs  energy  on  both 
fides  of  the  water  and  that,  becaufe  it  is  ad- 
drefTed  to  thofe  perfons  whofe  fanciful  and 
dangerous  doctrioes  would  unhinge  the  civi- 

lized 


d ;  who  deny  the  power  of  ftates  and 
governments  and  legislatures,  and  wouldaflem- 
tie  in  plains  or  forefts  upon  every  new  cafe  and 
occurrence,  the  population  of  an  empire,  fcr 
collect  the  votes  of  labourers  and  fhepherds. 
I  think  the  abfurdity  of  their  opinion  is 
merged  and  drowned  in  its  depravity ;  the 
bitter  malice  and  fubtlety  of  their  fcherne  fwal- 
lows  up  its  madncfs  and  impracticable  folly, 
But  I  would  afk  them  upon  their  own  prin- 
ciple, and  accrding  to  their  own  reafoning, 
what  right  theBritifh  Parliament  pofTeffed  in 
1782,  without  confulting  numerically  the 
people  of  Britain,  to  furrender  the  fovereign 
controut  arid  fupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legif- 
lature  over  their  colony  in  Ireland  ?  What 
right  had  Britain  to  abandon  three  millions 
of  Catholics  to  the  difcretion  of  the  colony, 
without  the  confent  of  every  fhop  and  every 
Cabin "  in  the  four  provinces  ?  I  would 
alk  them  what  right  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land' poffefTed  iii  1782,  to  accept  that  fatal 

boon 
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boon,  without  consulting  the  people  of  Ire-* 
land  in  the  fame  manner?  Do  they  me^n  to 
fay  that  parliaments  are  competent  when 
themfelves  approve  their  meafures,  and  in- 
competent when  they  differ  from  them?  Does 
the  authority  of  the  ftate,  and  the  exercife  of 
the  conftitution,  depend  upon  their  approba- 
tion or  concurrence  ?  or  is  parliament  compe^ 
tent  to  contract,  and  not  to  refcind  a  con- 

-•£  iKj      ll 

tract — to  bind,  and  not  to  loofen  ?  Do  they 
mean  to  fay  we  had  no  authority  to  cede  the 
colonies  of  America  ?  or  that  we  have  no 
competence  to  fever  Ireland  and  abandon  it 
France?  they  will  not  go  this  length.  .  I 
know  it,  but  their  argument  does ;  for  it  de- 
nies the  validity  of  every  legislative  act,  of 
every  great  national  fettlement,  becaufe  the 
votes  of  the  multitude  have  not  been  col- 
le&ed  per  capita.  It  would  neither  leave 
order,  government,  nor  authority  in  ftates. 
nor  peace  between  them ;  it  would  revoke 
into  doubt  and  litigation  every  acl,  every 

treaty> 
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treaty,  and  every  principle,  by  which  the 
conduct  of  nations  has  been  governed  or  their 
misfortunes  terminated. 


If  it  is  contended  that  parliaments  .arc 
competent  to  procure  advantage  and  general 
good,  but  not  to  part  with  or  alienate  them.i 
J  fhall  anfwer,  that  this  is  a  begging  of  the 
queftion  j  for  we  afTert  the  union  to  be  advan- 
tage and  general  good.  But  it  is  not  only  a 
begging  of  the  queftion,  but  a  confufion  of 
the  terms;  for  competency  does  not  intend, 
nor  conclude,  nor  refpecl:  wifdom,  An 
ufurper  has  made  wife  and  wholefome  laws, 
and  a  legal  prince  abfurd  and  unjuft  ones :  yet 
the  competency  is  with  the  legal  prince.  For 
For  competency  depends  upon  a  juft  autho^ 
rity,  and  not  upon  the  the  ufe  of  it.  This  is 
material  for  me  to  ftate,  who  am  preparing  to 
fhew,  that  the  a£t  of  1782,  (the  legality 
of  which  who  doubts  muft,  in  my  opinion, 
be  very  weak  or  very  wicked)  was  an  acl: 

very 
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very  imprudent  and  very  prejudicial  to  th« 
people  of  Ireland. 

fV, 

By  that  ad,  I  confefs  I  think  that  the  par-* 
liaments  of  the  two  kingdoms  did  mean  to- 
come  tO  a  FINAL  SETTLEMENT  J  though 

there  exifts  great  authority  to  prove  that  there 
were  ftatefmen  on  both  fides  the  water  who 
faw  either  the  danger,  the  mfufficiency,  or 
the  nullity  of  the  ad.  I  think  the  public  of 
both  kingdoms  interpreted  it  in  that  light, 
and  in  that  light  I  think  it  was  condemned, 
and  lamented  by  every  man  of  feeling,  re- 
flection and  fagacity. 

It  was. an  ad  extorted  by  the.bafe  ingrar 
titude  of  our  Irifh  colony,  from  the  feeble- 
nefs  and  calamity  of  our  ftate. ,  It  was  an 
ad  of  ambitious  violence,  impofed  upon  us 
while  we  lay  weltering  in  our  blood,  and  faint 
from  defeat  and  difafter.  It  was  an  ad  of 
unfilial  and  unmanly  artifice,  plotted  by  the 
H  bafeft 
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bafeft  of  intriguers,    and    conceded  by  the 
weakeft  of  minifters. 

Tftnt  this  "  final  fettlement,"  was  inipofTi- 
ble  to  lafl,  and  that  it  did  riot  require  the  mii- 
conducl  of  trie  colonial  independent  parlia- 
ment upon  fubfequent  events,  to  open  men's 
eyes  upon  its  abfurdity  and  danger,  I  am  ready 
to  admit ;  and  if  the  injuftice  or  folly  of  any 
meafure  could  fhake  the  competency  of  the 
act,  I  will  admit  that  this  might  be  invali- 
dated for  iricornpetency. 

Fortunately,  indeed,  the  independence  of 
the  Irifh  colony  which  it  eftablifhed,  as  far  as 
lay  within  its  power,*  was  a  nullity  and  a 
cypher.  But  the  dependence  of  the  native 
upon  the  colony,  it  did  fully  create  and  efla- 
blifh^an  acl  of"  injuftice,  I  am  forry  to  fay, 
which  cannot  be  palliated  by  the  general 
conduct  of  the  coloriy  towards  him.  An 


ad  which  carried  defpair  into  the  bofot£ 
of  the  catholics,  and  placed  their  only  hope 
of  emancipation  upon  the  aififtan.ce  of  fcv 
reigners,  and  the  misfortunes  of  this  coun- 
try. &" 

It  feems  to  be  the  fafhion,  to  under-rate 
the  capacity  and  underftanding  of  the  Roman 
catholicaof  Ireland  ;  but  though  the  igno- 
rance and  bigotry  of  the  lower  claffes  of 
that  perfuafion  are  no  doubt  the  caufe  of 
many  exceffes,  and  the  inftrument  of  all, 
I  cannqt  p!ifcover  that  the  leaders  of  it 
have  fo  conducted  themfelves,  as  that  we 
Ihould  contemn  or  look  down  upon  their  abi- 
lities with  any  confcious  pride  of  fuperiority. 
They  knew  that  an  independent  Iriih  parlia- 
ment— they  knew  that  thereprefentatives  of 
a  proteftant  colony,  would  not  and  could  not 
jdare  to  truft  the  immenfe  majority  of  tlieir 
nation  with  an  equality  of  political  rights 
and  condition.  They  faw  that  what  they 
H  2  looked 


looked  for  from  the  power  and  magnanimity 
of  Britain,  became  hopelefs  from  the  hands 
of  fettlers,  whofe  weaknefs  made  them  jea- 
lous and  afraid.  They  were  too  confcious  of 
their  own  ftrength,  and  too  fond  of  their  title, 
to  defire  or  exped  they  fhould  be  ever  trufted 
by  an  ufurper,  whofe  force  they  defpifed,  and 
whofe  right  they  difputed.  They  felt  them- 
felves  abandoned,  and  turned  over  to  the 
generofity  of  a  handful  of  proprietors, 
who  were  too  powerlefs,  and  too  timid 
to  be  merciful  :  and  if  the  independent 
parliament  had  been  compelled  to  make 
the  conceffion,  they  would  have  been  too 
fenfible  of  the  caufe  from  which  it  fprung  -, 
they  would  have  called  it  fear  and  not  libe- 
rality, and  they  would  have  feized  the  prof- 
fered boon,  not  as  fatisfaclion  and  content, 
but  as  a  flep  in  the  ladder  of  their  ambition, 
and  an  advanced  poft  in  the  march  of  re- 
venge ! 

Such 
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Such   I  apprehend  were  the  fentiments  of 
the  catholic  and  the   colonift  towards  each 
other,  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater  misfor- 
tune to  the  one,  or  injuftice  to  the  other,  than 
the  removal  of  that  fupremacy  and  controul 
of  empire  in  Britain,  which   could  alone  re- 
fpe£tively  maintain  and  reprefs  them.     And 
if  I  were  to  contemplate  the  ac~l  of  1782  in 
no  other  point  of  view,  and  without  relation 
to  the  internal  ftate  of  the  colony  itfelf,  I 
fhould  not  hefitate  to  condemn  it,  upon  this 
account,  as  the  moft  unjuftas  well  as  the  moft 
unwife  upon  the  ftatute  book.  I  confefs  I  fee 
no  means  that  are  left  us  by  that  a£l  while  it 
remains  in  force,  (and  it  cannot  be  refcinded 
without  the  confent  of  the  Irifh  parliament,) 
of  putting  an    end  to  thofe  calamities  and 
crimes  that  have  flowed  from  it,  except  in  this 
meafure  of  union  alone.     And  if  I  could  be 
brought  to   confider  it  with  lefs  diflike  and 
averfion,   it  would    be  becaufe  I  regard  it  as 
having  prepared  and  accelerated  that  happy  and 

glorious 
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glorious  event,  by  the  evils  it  has  accumu- 
lated, and  by  the  legal  facility  it  has  created, 

I  fhall  fhew,  before  I  conclude  thefe  re- 
flexions, what  are  the  peculiar  advantages  it 
offers  to  the  Roman  catholic,  and  upon  what 
motives,  alone  it  appears  poffible  for  him  to 
reject  it  j  at  prefent  the  courfe  of  my  argu- 
ment leads  me  to  enquire  whether  the  final 
fettlement  and  independence  of  1782,  have 
been  more  favourable  to  the  Britifh  colony 
than  to  the  native  population. 

The  performs  who  are  inclined  to  think 
or  fpeak  moft  favorably  of  that.ad  of  "  final" 
fettlement,  are  thofe  whp  confider  it  as  an  ex- 
periment upon  the  part  of  Britain,  whether 
Ler  colony,  which  had  feldom  conduded  it- 
fclf  with  wifdom,  prudence,  or  juflice  towards 
the  native,  being  at  length  entnufted  with  the 
entire  dominion  of  the  country,  and  invefted 
in  the  complete  legiilative  authority,  would 

be 
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be  able  or  willing  to  devife  any  wifer  of  more 
liberal  meafures  for  the  general  government 
of  the  people.      But  befides  that,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to    conned  the  words  final  and  experi- 
ment ;  it  feems  more  natural,  if  we  are  to  fup- 
pofeany  free  confent  and  forefightatall,  upon 
the  part  of  England  at  the  clofe  of  the  lafl 
difaftrous  war,  to  fufpecl  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended, by  the  government  at  leaft,  to  fur- 
render   the   imperial   rights   of   the   parent 
country  for  ever;    but  to  convince  the  ig- 
norant ambition  of  the  colony  of  their   un- 
fitnefs  for   empire,  and   to  prepare,   as  has 
been  already   ftated,    their   free  and  formal 
confent  to  their  incorporation  ;    while  in  the 
mean  time    it  took   away   from  the    inde- 
pendent colonial  parliament  all  occafion  and 
pretext  of  charging  the  metropolitan  country 
with   any  part  of  their  own  mifgovernment 
or  inability  to  govern. 

But  even  this  hypothecs,  Iconfefs,  appears 
to  me  violent  and  improbable,  becaufe  all  the 

real 


*    Bi& 
real  arid  efrecTual  change  that  was  operated  in 

.    ':':&?.•*'  Vt   ':    '..    ''"••'•  "•$'-,  .*•"'•'''  .    '' 
the  colony   by  this  pretended  experiment  m 

_*7.:;,.    K.  '/ '      /  -•     '     -•  '         -  , 

the  girt  or   independence,  was  the  mere  fub- 

*r?3/;"trri*  A  *  Vfc  ?o  *1     '      •    • 
ftitu^ionb'f  influence  in  the  room  of  prero- 

••JTJ"  JA  ^p^?^*^.    .  -       .    ,    r   ' 

native,  and  of  minilterial  favour   for    par- 

O  -.*       *-«O-      -•*-*•  . 

liamentary  controul.     The  dependance  was 

-.  f  -     '--,*•,*••  •  •:-       •' 

not,  npr  cou,ld  be  changed  ;  but  the  mode 
and  application  of  the  principle  were  adbpted 
to  a  new  and  a  worfe  pofition,  and  transfer- 
red from  t:he  conftitution  to  the  treafury. 
Dependence  is  the  natural  and  the  neceiTary 
order.for  every  colony  that  ever  was  or  can 
be  planted*,  fo  long,  at  leaft,.  as  it  requires 
the  aid  and  proteilion  of  the  parent  coun- 
try j  and  to  give  it  the  name  and  qualifica- 
tion of  independence,  while  nature  and  necef- 
*  .  .  .  . 

flty/orbid  the  fubftance  of   the  thing,    is  tp 

betray  arid   expofc  it  to  corruption,  ajid  all 

-,....  \  . 

the  bafc  and  little  paiHons  of  avarice  and. 
left-handed  ambition.  Did  the  Irifh  colony 
receive  nothing,'  then,  by  the  act  'of'  1782  ? 
Did  we  "confer  nothing* by  this  high -found- 
ing 
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ing  term  of  independence  ?  Unfortunately  we 
gave  a  fatal  boon,  the  kindnefs  of  which  Yfill 
be  better  conjediire.d  than  explained,  when  we 
confider  the  prefent  ftatc  of  the  independent 
parliament !  There  are,  or  there  were  at  the 
time  when  the  union  was  firfl  propoi<ed  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  one  hundred  an4 
fixteen  placemen  in  that  Afiembly,  whofe 
complete  number  does  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred. I  will  not  comment  upon  this  blufhing 
text,  nor  will  I  fearch  into  the  red-book  of 
the  civil  lift  of  Ireland.  I  wifh  only  to  be 
underftood,  and  I  dravf  a  veil  over  every 
thing  that  can  difguft  or  inflame.  The  prir 
vilege  obtained,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  in- 
dependent, which  was  impofllble,  but  the 
privilege  to  be  paid  for  obedience,  which  was 
but  too  eafy.  Prerpgative  had  difappeared 
with  the  flatute  of  George  the  firft,  and  cor- 
ruption by  the  law-jpolitic  had  taken  its  place. 
I  withdraw  my  eyes  from  this  filthy  fpccla^. 
cle  5 1  leave  to  others  to  detail  a  venal  peerage, 
I  an 
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and  penfioned  lubricity  5'  the  Empire  of'  the 
(iuflom-houfc,  and  commifljons  in  the  army 
given  for  fale  to  provoftsbr  to  piiefts.  But 
let  the  colony  declare  if  kthis  tetfie  indepen- 
cncefiu:  "Sdlretf  iri  i^Sr?  ff  thelel>e  the 
ifeiflmgs  hie  af^irecTto  ?  if  'this  is  the 
riigniy  4***^ 


si       ,V  .^^vog-^^: 

•->    '•^'T  r»  •*<\  "*  'i     **/      *    '\    "  ».^^*    s  *  ' 

The  "colony,  however,  gained  other  advan- 
tages^ fecm'her  independence,"  of  which  it  is 
dir^uk^fe^reciate  the  extent  and  the 

value.     She'au^rnUit^  d  the  number  of  her 

-'••     •  j  T  ,-'        ':,,.,..      •     »• 

abfenteesby  that  portion  of  her  wealthy  and 
ampitipus  peers  "and  commoners  whom  (he 
annually'  deputed  to  court-  promotion  and 
emolument  in  the  ahticitambers  of  the  Trea- 
/  furyl^and  the  drawing-room  of  St.  James^. 
She  'H£i  fv.\i  n  -cd.  ;  '  .;on  to  t^ 


-o^the  catholic, 
w&tfrr  -  J  rci;^i\a  -alM^euier'impof* 
"fit'lc,  •  cdnvtrf  a  x;v-ry  feat"  and  every 
part;  V'  ;i  the  'ill  .n3  :  ih  to  '"a  catflrX^>r  a  :  gar- 
rifon.  Thefe  were  6ul  trifling  advantages, 
6  how- 


hpwe-ver,  of  he£  jnckjjeadence^  for  it  was  a 
and 


wijich  ^^fched  *  ?  ac*  ^  °°fened  ,  and  .  djiToved 
the.^e^£gment  of  her  civil  ftate.  The  tenant 
Became  'independent  of  the  landlord  :  the  pea- 

fant  of  the  farmer  •,  the  child  andlhe  wife  of 
?~  .  >  ..:'-..- 

the  hufband  -,  the  individual  of  the  taws,,  the 

• 

multitude  of  the  government.      It  tore  the 

fubjed  from   the  ftate,  from   morals,  Trom 

.  f    . 

cultoms,  from  religion  j  it  armed  every  feet 

againft  eac^h,  other  $  it    invaded  the  country, 
and  it  ftill  invites  and  provokes  invafion. 

TV;':  ^    •    -     •  -T       . 

ffo^rV 
..VjJDo  I  deny  or  palliate  the  participation  of 

tjie  pnglifh  .^oYernment  in  the  corruptions 
.iipf  the  _.  colony-?  Neceflity  is  a  plea  I  will 
never  fuftain  for  fraud  .or  force,  for  tyranny 
or  fedudion.  But  it  requires  a  very  ftern  and 
rigid  virtue  to  reject  it  altogether  here,  where 
the  alternatives  were  fo  dangerous  and  fo 
.cruel;  for  the  cglony,  as  I  have  already 
fhewn,  by  her  own  ingratitude  and  violence, 
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- 

had  extorted  from  he*  bleeding  parent  that 
Pandora  gift;  and  ihe.  continued  to  abnfe 
her  fetal  weaknefs  with  new  demands,  and 
eren  menaces.  Bat  the  queflion  is  not  here 

4o  iinpeach  a  delinquent,  but  to  fhew  and 
prove  ike  body  of  the  crime.  It  is  of  the 
guilt,  arid  riot  the  guilty,  that  we  are  enquir- 
ing^; &ut  rf  we  fhoirld  fix  the  perfon,  and 
deliver  up  the  criminal,  how  can  this  "  inde- 
pendent" Parliament  proceed  or  profecute  ?' 

'  At  what  bar,  arid  before  what  tribunal  ca"n  it 
impeach  him  ?  Do  you  not  fee  at  every  ftep, 

f  how  vifipnary,  how  falfe  and  illufory  is  this 

'fatal  prefent  ?  This  independence  which  cor- 
rupts and  cannot  fave,  which  betrays  and 
cannot  proted,  which  injures  and  cannot 
even  avenge  ? 


We  hear  now,  indeed,  but  for  the  firfl 
time,  and  from  thofe  who,  till  now,  have  never 
ceafed  to  deplore  the  wretchednefs  and  cala- 
mities of  the  colony,  that  it  has  improved  and 
thriven  fmce  her  boatlecl  acquifition  of  inde- 
pendence i 
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J3eriderice  ;  or  as  they  affect  to  tall  it,  in  the 
language  of  commerce,  inftead  of  policy,  fince 
the  difibhation  of  the  rjartnerfhip.  But  both 
their  affertion  and  their  term  are  falfe  and  iH- 
chofen  ;  for  it  is  eaiy  to  prove  {andr  it  has 
been  proxred  beyond  the  pbwer  of  replication) 
that  (lie  has  improved  onlf  ^her<5  the  part- 
herfliip  remained  andiflourifhed,  arid  that  fhe 
has  decayed  and  perifhed  wherever  the  con- 
nexion has  expired,  or  been  fufpended.  She 
liais  improved  iti  indufhy  and  commerce,  bc- 
iraufefortliefe -the  remained  dependent  upon 
the  power,  the-tiitfelary  care,  and  generofity  of 
England.  She  has  thriven  only  in  matters 
beyond  the  reach,  control,  and  authority  of 
her  independent  parliament,  and  there  only, 
and  precifely  fo  far  as  fhe  has  been  upheld 
by  the  providence  and  the  purfe  of  England > 
'Can  her  independent  parliament  prevent  the 
legislature  of  Britain  from  repealing  the  duties 
fhe  impofes  upon  foreign  competitor  or  the 
bounties  fhe  grants  on  the  re-exportation  of 
"Irifh  rnanufa6tures  ?  or  are  thefe  favours  the 


gift  of  the  parliament  of  Dublii.  .  i  .it  caufe, 
therefore*  -of  this  profperity  is  not  indepen- 
dence ;:and  in  her  political  ftate,where  indeed 
dliehas  dhTolved  the  partnerfhip,  and-become 
as  independent  as  I  have  fhewn,  I  fhould  not 
fear  to  aik  of  Mr.  Grattan  himfelf,  whether 
Ihe  has  improved  there  ?  if  flie  has — her 
folly  has. been  profperous ;  her  corruptions 
and  her  mifgovernment  have  been  wife  and 
happy.  Herpromifes  and  compromifes  with 
the  catholic  and  the  difTenter,  writh  emanci- 
pation and  reform,  have  been  prudent  and 
juft  ;  her  confpiracies,  her  infurredlions,  are 
fortunate  and  good.  If  fhe  has  improved  in  her 
internal  flate,  it-is  becaufe  rebellion  and  mar- 
tial law  are  advantages,  becaufe  anarchy  and 
murder  are  boons  from  heaven ;  becaufe  rape 
and  maffacre,  and  pillage  and  fires,  and  defo- 
lation-are  benefits  and  bleffings  to  mankind  ! 

• 

Now  I  would  afk,  if  it  be  poiilble  to-tievife 
a  milder  or  a  kinder  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils 

(for 


(for  as  fuch  I  am  perverfe  and  blind. enough 
to  confider  them)  than  that  of  union  with 
the  parent  .(late  ?  With  a  ftate,  wbofe  'naaiir 
ners  cannot  fail  to  fbften  and  civilize  this 
wretched  and  exafperated  race  ?.  With  a  ftate 
whofe  power'  can  comprefs  thefe  fadions  j 
who  has  ftrength  to  be  generous,  and  cou- 
rage to  be  juft  ?  The  colony  has  learned  in 
a  bloody  fchool  the  vanity  of  her  ambition,  j 
fhe  feels  thatfhe  is  not,  and  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent o"f  this  fuftaining  hand,  which  fuc- 
cours  and  upholds  her.  Three  millions  of 
natives  and  catholics  forbid  it.  And  though 
there  may  be  men  of  ferocious  minds,  who 
would  exterminate  the  natives ;  though 
I  have  heard  an  atrocious  policy  avowed 
in  the  .public  councils,  by  which  they 
were  to  be  armed,  and  let  loofe  upoii 
each  other ;  though  I  have  heard  the  offer 
of  union  condemned  as  a  remedy  in,ade- 
quate  to  the  evil,  and  the  falyation  of  the  few 
afTtrted  to  depend  upon  the  extirpation  of 

the 


the  majority  ;  that  the  catholics  muft  be  ex-?. 
tinguifhed,  and  put  out^    that  not  a  fingle 
Rohillaof  them  all  can  be   left  with  impu- 
nity ;    though    I  haye  heard  thefe  fangui- 
nary  dpdrines  pollute  the  walls  of  a  Houfe 
of  Parliament,  I  am  fatisfied  they   are  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  breafts  not  wickeder  than 
they  are  weak-     I  think  the  Britifh  miniftry 
are  entitled  to  the  higheft  praife  for  the  can- 
dour and  the  {oftinefs  of  their  councils.     I 
think  the  attempt,  is  worthy  of  the  great  and 
generous  nation  over  which   they  prefide  j 
and  as  it  appears  to  me  impoffible  to  recon- 
cile the  native  and  the  fettler  without  incor- 
porating the  whole,  and  adopting  them  both 
into  the  virtues,   the  moderation,  and   the 
magnanimity  of  Britain^  I,  am  deflrous  of 
giving  to  this   meafure  of  theirs  the  fulleft 
and  moft  unqualified  appfaufe  and  approba- 
tion.    Independerice  is  out  of  t;Ue  queftion  ; 
it  is  of  the  forms  of  dependency  that  it  is 
alone  important  to  enquire,  and  if  I  knew  of 

any, 


any,  milder,  more  liberal,  and  more  benefi- 
cial to  Ireland  than  union  is,  that  form  of 
dependance  I  would  prefer  and  offer  for  the 
government  of  bur  colony.  For  it  is  only 
when  the  colony  and  the  natives  are  united 
and  loft  in  each  other,  that  the  Anglo-Irifh 
will  ceafe  to  be  dependent.  It  is  then  that 
they  will  fufe  and  blend  together  with  the 
empire  at  large,  and  become  as  independent 
as  Scotland  is,  or  Yorkfhirc  or  Cornwall. 

It  is  with  confiderable  pain  and  difguft 
that  I  dwell  upon  thofe  obftacles  to  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  this  generous  plan,  which 
appear  to  me  as  the  mod  powerful  and  ef- 
fective in  the  minds  of  our  own  colony,  and 
of  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland.  For  as  to 
the  motives  of  the  United  Irifhmen,  it  were 
abfurd  in  their  oppofition  to  feek  for  any, 
but  their  love  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  their 
project  of  pillage  and  revolution,  and  their 
devotednefs  to  any  caufe  and  any  power  that 
K  can 
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can  protracl  die  miferies  and  convuliions 
of  their  country.  To  fearch  for  political 
objects  in  the  bofoms  of  confpirators  who 
have  none  but  to  prolong  their  crimes, 
and  procraflinate  their  punimment  ;  who 
feek  in  revolt  revolt  only,  and  in  evil  evil, 
is  to  put  men's  reafon  to  a  harder  talk  than 
is  neceflary  or  practicable  with  fuccefs. 

Certainly  k  would  not  be  poflible  for  any 
great  part  of  the  Britifh  fettlers  in  Ireland  to 
prefer  their  prefent  (late  of  anxiety  and  fuf- 
fcring  to  the  plan  of  union  and  incorporation 
that  is  held  out  to  them,  unlefs  there  lingered 
in  their  mind  fome  hope  or  longing  after 
another  iffue  of  their  prefent  difficulties  and 
evils.  It  is  the  Jacobin  of  nature  only,  that 
delights  in  the  continuation  of  the  prefent 
wretchednefs ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  a 
jfacobinifm  of  policy,  which  induces  fome 
men  to  bear  with  or  prolong  evils  fufceptible 
of  an  earlier  termination,  in  the  hope  of  more 

ad  van- 


advantage  to  themfelves,  or  greater  triumph 
in  the  ilTue.  I  confefs  I  fear  that  there  are 
amongft  our  fettlers  in  Ireland  fome  unre- 
lenting minds  who  expedl  and  prefer  another 
conclufion  of  the  conteft,  and  very  different 
from  ours  ;  the  horrible  principle  which  has 
been  difclofed  even  in  England,  induces  me 
very  ftrongly  to  apprehend,  that  there  is  no 
obftacle  in  a  part  of  the  colony  more  hoftile 
and  formidable  to  the  projected  UNIOTST,  than 
the  hope  of  being  enabled  by  the  arms  and 
treafure  of  the  mother- country  to  obtain  fuch 
decided  and  definitive  fuccefs  in  the  civil 
war,  as  to  enable  their  "  Independent  Par- 
liament" to  attaint  and  confifcate  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  property  of  Ireland  not  axflu- 
ally  in  the  occupation  of  that  colony. 

I  know  this  ungenerous  and   fanguinary 
fentiment  is  partial  and  limited  indeed ;  and 
I  trufl  the  executive  and  paramount  autho- 
rity indefeafible  in  England,  tho'  no   longer 
K  2  legally 
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legally  cxifling  in  its  legiflature,  will  never 
fan&ion  this  atrocious  and  premeditated 
fcheme  of  infatiable  avarice,  and  unneceiTary 
revenge.  For  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  to 
fuggefl  upon  what  ground  their  private  ava- 
rice can  be  recommended  as  a  national  and 
public  fehesne,  or  by  what  motives  our  co- 
lony will  attempt  to  induce  us  to  purchafe 
for  them  through  feas  of  guilt  and  blood,  this 
cruel  advantage,  of  treading  out  the  native 
Irifh,  and  becoming,  in  a  very  new  and  dif- 
ferent fenfe,  "  independent"  of  ourfelves,  I 
confefs  I  do  not  think  they  have  fo  ufed  the 
nominal  and  fictitious  independence  they  en- 
joyed, as  that  by  any  found  and  rational  po- 
licy we  could  be  authorized  to  concede  a  more 
real  and  effective  feparation. 

If  the  only  obftacle  to  union  in  the  bofom 
of  our  colony  is  this  criminal  and  flagitious 
hope  of  deriving  from  our  vi&ories  an 
iinjuft  and  miferable  fucceis  of  ilavery  and 

plunder, 


plunder,  I  am  fearful  that  it  is  impoflible  to 
affign,  after  every  allowance  for  paffion  and 
for  prejudice,  a  better  or  a  more  pardonable 
plea  for  the  refufal  or  the  filence  of  the 
catholic.  Revenge,  and  the  hope  of  prey, 
are  his  undifguifed  motives ;  and  he  is  only 
fo  far  lefs  abfurd  or  lefs  guilty  than  the  colo- 
nift  I  have  defcribed,  as  he  believes  himielf 
to  have  a  right,  according  to  the  doclrines  of 
imprefcriptibility,  to  poiTefs  the  lands,  which 
no  time,  no  length  of  poITeiTion  can  alienate, 
no  acquiefcence  transfer  j  and  as  he  relies 
for  his  hope  of  fuccefs  upon  a  government, 
which  as  it  were  from  the  very  center  and 
focus  of  robbery,  adopts  and  aflifts  every 
fyflem,  and  every  fpecies  of  plunder,  every 
attack  upon  every  pofTemon,  every  innovation 
pf  right  and  principle,  and  law  and  pro- 
perty. 

I   think  neither   of    thefe  hopes  will   be 
frowned  with  fuccefs,    becaufe  the  Britifli 

govern- 
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government  will  never  efpoufe  the  crime  of 
the  colonifl,  and  becaufe  the  French  direc- 
tory will  never  be  able  to  gratify  the  ven- 
geance and  the  avarice  of  the  catholic.  The 
catholic  republic  may  found  well  in  the  ears 
of  inebriated  rebels,  whofe  crimes  have  cut 
them  off  from  their  country  as  long  as  it 
fhall  be  adminiftered  under  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, under  any  order  whatfoever.  It 
may  found  well  and  lofty  in  the  ears  of  ig- 
norant and  inflated  confpirators,  and  the  ab- 
furdity  and  folecifm  of  the  term  itfelf  may 
not  be  difcovered  by  minds  confounded  by 
their  terrors,  and  furious  from  their  crimes. 

The  "  Catholic  Republic?"  at  another  time 
I  mould  be  tempted  to  afk  how  a  catholic 
republic  could  exift,  or  how  could  it  be  pro- 
jected by  men,  who  in  all  their  dreams  of 
innovation  and  reform  have  had  no  vifion  of 
a  prefbyterian  monarchy,  or  a  democratical 
nobility.  The  "  Catholic  Republic?"  and 

•what 


what  is  to  become  of  the  hierarchy  ?  what  of 
divine  right  ?  what  of  indefeaiible  fucceflion  ? 
But  this  abfurd  and  contradictory  term  may 
teach  us  fomething ;  it  betrays  the  meafure 
of  their  capacity  for  whom  it  is  defigned ;  it 
{hews  how  low,  how  ignorant,  how  obtufe 
is  the  dupe,  how  mean  the  victim,  the 
priefts  of  anarchy  prepare.  A  catholic  re- 
public !  what  ?  by  the  iide,  and  under  the 
wing  of  a  republic  of  atheifts  ?  a  catholic 
republic  guaranteed  by  the  ex-bifhop  Talley- 
rand, and  the  doating  theo-philanthropifl 
Lepeau  ?  What !  will  the  titular  bifhops  of 
Ireland,  will  men  of  learning,  humanity, 
and  piety,  do  homage  to  the  fee  of  infide- 
lity, and  receive  the  ring  and  the  crofier  from 
the  apoftate  Syeyes,  or  from  Ali-Buonaparte  ? 
Do  they  not  fee  this  catholic  republic  is  a 
republic  of  chairmen  and  fruit-pickers  ?  That 
it  is  the  defpotifmof  ignorance  and  ftrength, 
of  brutal  vices,  and  of  numbers?  That  it  is 
the  downfall  of  all  religion,  and  of  all  order 

and 
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and  gradation,  the  pillage  of  property,  and 
the  firft  half  only  of  a  revolution  ? 

Surely  the  virtuous  catholic  will  prefer 
even  the  ex  id  ing  order,  and  the  ex i fling 
opprefiions,  to  this  fpecies  of  emancipation 
and  liberty.  He  will  not  trample  on  the 
crofs  of  Chrift,  for  a  licence  to  trade  in 
municipalities  and  departments ;  he  will 
not  deny  or  abjure  his  faith,  to  traffic  in 
anarchy  and  republics  ;  and  he  will  rather 
try  atjeaft  this  new  and  kinder  order,  this 
chriftian  union,  by  which  he  is  called  into 
the  free  privileges  of  an  Englimman,  and 
placed  by  the  fide  of  a  fitter  and  a  tolerating 
church. 

It  is  impoilible  to  fuppofe  that  a  greater 
duty  can  ever  be  laid  upon  men,  than  what 
has  now  fallen  upon  the  fmcere  and  enlight- 
ened catholic  of  Ireland.  He  has  revenge 
and  hopes  of  hitcreft  to  facrifice  in  the  caufe 

of 
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of  God  and  man  ;  but  revenge  is  almoft 
fatiated  in  feas  of  civil  blood,  and  his  hope 
of  perfonal  advantage,  is  the  pillage  of 'a 
wreck  in  which  he  runs  the  common  dan- 
ger— He  has  early  prejudices  to  conquer ; 
but  adverfity  is  a  great  teacher,  and  the 
wholefome  lelTons  of  calamity  ftill  vibrate  on 
his  ear — a  great  change  is  propounded  to 
him,  and  he  is  called  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
fhip,  not  by  the  defperate  cry  of  infidels  and 
regicides,  but  by  the  free,  fpontaneous,  and 
liberal  voice  of  a  great  and  chriftian  king- 
dom, fpeaking  his  own  language,  governed 
by  the  fame  laws,  having  the  fame  interefts, 
the  fame  mutual  relations,  the  fame  endear^ 
ing  bonds,  the  fame  defence,  and  the  fame 
neceffity — by  a  kingdom  to  which  he  is 
united  by  the  natural  order  before  the  poli- 
tical, and  by  the  divifion  of  the  globe  itfelf, 
before  the  civil  inventions  and  relations  of 
fociety. 

L  His 
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His  duty  and  his  real  intereft,  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied,  are  evident  upon  the  fame 
fide.     His   religion   is   not  lefs   threatened 
than  the   ftate  and  property  of  the  colony. 
Will  he  fuffer   the  proteftant  to   take  the 
lead,  and  to  do  that  for  his  temporal  good, 
which  he  himfelf  mall  neglect  or   oppofe, 
though  for  his  eternal  good  ?  Will  he  delay 
to  undeceive  an   ignorant  population,  that 
look  up  to  him  for  inftruclion  and  example  ? 
Will  he  defer  to  unfurl  the  facred  banner, 
and  to  call  back  the  deluded  rebel  from  the 
colours    of  Infidelity  ?  Will  he  refufe  to  tell 
him  that  he  is  deceived  and  mifled,  and  that 
the  fole  danger  he  ought  to  apprehend  to  his 
religion,  is  from  his  infidel  allies,  from  his 
impious  confederates,  the  perfecutors  of  God 
and  man,  who   have  fworn  to  extirpate  it 
from  the  earth,  arid    crufh   the  crofs    to 
duft? 


If 
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If  any  well-difpofed  and  enlightened  Irifh- 
man,  of  either  religion,  is  averle  to  the 
Union,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to 
fhew,  either  that  the  prefent  order  of  things 
is  good  and  defirable  in  itfelf,  or  elfe  that 
it  is  capable  of  modification  and  amend- 
ment. But  thefe  arc  talks  I  am  confident 
no  fuch  perfon  will  undertake ;  the  firft, 
becaufe  the  direct  converfe  is  palpable  and 
confeiTepl;  and  the  fecond,  becaufe  the  con- 
fpirators  themfelves  have  declared  upon 
oath,  and  in  contemplation  of  death,  that 
no  modification  or  change,  no  reform  or . 
emancipation,  will  fatisfy  or  appeafe  them. 
Their  fanaticifm  is  of  a  higher  order  j  they 
will  accept  of  nothing  but  this  very  catholic 
republic,  under  the  protection  of  the  atheifl 
republic  ;  and  to  be  a  free  and  imperial  part 
of  a  chriftian  empire,  neither  meets  their 
devotion,  nor  gratifies  their  ambition. 

L  2  Another 
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Another  reafon  why  fuch  a  peffon  will  not 
fupport  the  argument  of  modification,  is 
this  :  becaufe  he  knows  the  unhappy  victims 
of  the  refined  malice  of  republican  atheifm 
are  led  away,  not  by  the  hope  or  wim  of  re- 
form or  emancipation,  but  by  fuggeftions 
that  their  religion  is  in  danger  ;  becaufe  he 
knows  the  cruel  power  of  artifice  and  de- 
fign  upon  the  devout  and  agitated  bofom  of 
poor  and  honeft  ignorance,  facrificing  all 
things,  fufFering  all  things,  and  daring  all 
things  in  the  caufe  fuppofed  of  religion. 

I  am  not  often  tempted  to  ufe  hard  words ; 
but  if  ever  there  was  a  devilifli  artifice  on  the 
earth  ;  if  ever  there  were  any  wickednefs 
more  near  and  natural  to  hell  itfelfthan  other 
crimes  and  atrocities,  it  is  this  foul,  unre- 
lenting, common  mockery  of  both  perfua- 
fions,  this  cruel  facrifice  of  chriftian  blocd, 
by  the  inftigation  and  malice  of  infidelity. 

It 
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It  is  the  arming  of  religious  fects  at  the  bid^ 
ding  of  impiety  ;  it  is  the  maflacre  of  chrii* 
tians  by  the  pradice  of  atheifts. 

That  this  .order  therefore  can  never  (land 
js  made  certain,  by  the  hatreds  it  engenders, 
by  the  factions  that  attack  it,  by  the  convic- 
tion itfelf  of  its  approaching  fall.  But  that 
the  precarious  and  partial  connexion  between 
the  two  iflands  cannot  laft  upon  the  prefent 
footing,  is  not  fo  clearly  deducible,  from 
jthe  experience  of  the  paft,  from  the  debates 
in  Ireland  upon  war  and  peace,  and  die  fe- 
parating  policy  of.  its  parliament  in  the  re- 
gency bills  ;  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  the  real,  neceffary,  and  indefeafi- 
ble  dependance  of  Ireland,  in  fpite  of  the 
legal  and  formal  independence.  The  prefent 
order  is  at  war  with  the  order  of  nature,  and 
the  law.  of  meceflity  ;  and  whether  it  mall  be 
overthrown  or  not  by  a  feparate  regency,  or 
by  contradictory  votes'  upon  peace  and  war, 

it 


it  only  exifts  at  all  by  being  conflantly  evad- 
ed, and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  violence 
it  receives.  In  times  of  tranquillity,  (if  one 
might  dream  of  thofe)  it  mufl  be  tamed  by 
corruption  into  the  control  and  obedience  of 
England :  in  war  it  muft  either  partake  of 
force  in  the  dangers  of  England,  or  be  fub- 
dued  by  her  as  her  firft  and  moft  dangerous 
enemy.  It  is  fufpended  altogether  by  the 
prefent  divided  (late,  and  the  colonifts  hav- 
ing thrown  themfelves  into  the  arms  of  their 
parent  country,  for  protection  againft  France, 
and  againft  the  nation  where  they  have 
fettled,  have  fully  proved  how  impoffible  is 
the  reality  of  independence,  and  how  dan- 
gerous the  illufion. 

That  the  prefent  order  cannot  laft,  and 
ought  not  to  be  re-eftablifhed,  arifes  alfo  out 
of  the  ftate,  dangers,  and  neceffities  of  Eng- 
land herfelf.  It  is  impoflibleforher  to  adopt 
as  any  part  of  a  fettled  and  permanent  poli- 
cy, the  protection  of  her  colony  under  the 

prefent 
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prefent  circumftances,  and  to  affect  to  hold 
her  up  in  every  danger,  commotion,  and  ge- 
neral infurrection,  to  which  this  fatal  fyftem 
expofes  her.  It  were  better  for  England  that 
her  colony,  and  the  whole  iiland  of  Ireland 
were  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
than  that  they  mould  remain  to  her  the 
charge,  the  danger,  and  the  diffraction  they 
have  been,  in  a  war  in  which  me  poiTefTed 
no  hope  of  efcape  or  victory,  no  chance  of 
falvation,  but  Unanimity.  It  were  better 
Ireland  were  blotted  from  the  map,  and  ex- 
punged from  the  lift  of  nations,  than  that  me 
fliould  remain  this  diverfion  of  our  power 
and  force,  this  arfenal  of  attack  and  injury, 
this  fource  of  danger  and  annoyance,  and  this 
devouring  gulph  of  our  blood  and  refources. 

It  refults  clearly,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
equivocation  to  contradict  or  evade,  that  if 
the  fettlementof  1782  were  final  j  if  it  were 
meant  and  defigned  not  only,  as  I  think  it 

was, 


'was,  by  the  two  parliaments  who  contra&ed, 
but  by  the  n unifiers  who  planned  it,  as  a 
definitive  fettlement ;  I  fay,  itrefults  clearly 
in  point  of  fad,  that  the  minifters  and  the 
parliaments  have  been  deceived  ;  that  it  has 
not  proved  what  they  intended;  that  it  has 
not  produced  the  effect  they  had  in  contem- 
plation ;  and  that  they  did  one  thing,  while 
they  flipulated  another.  Inftead  of  a  final 
fettlement,  they  procured  eternal  feuds  and 
rebellion — inflead  of  independence,  a  corrupt 
dependence — inflead  of  imperial  identity, 
difiinct  regencies  and  contradictory  titles  in 
the  crown  itfelf,  with  difcumons  upon  war 
and  pieace — inflead  of  content,  commotion 
— in  dead  of  order,  treafon — inflead  of  gra- 
titude and  affection,  and  tranquillity,  fo- 
reign counfels,  bloody  confpiracies,  and 
general  infurrection. 

What  then  are  thefe  final  contracts,  which 
no  mi  flake  nor  error,  no  repentance,  nor  expe- 
rience 


rience  of  ill  can  loofen  or  unbind  ?  What  are 
the  grants,  '  which  neither  deception  in  the 
giver,  nor  injury  to  the  endowed,  can  defeat 
or  avoid  ?  Shall  an  improper  grant  of  the 
crown  be  fet  afide  in  the  courts  of  law  for 
want  of  the  prefumed  information  in  the  fo- 
vereign,  and  an  ?cl  of  ftate,  in  which  nations 
are  deceived  and  mifled,  be  perpetual,  in 
fpite  of  experiment  and  remorfe  ?  Are  the 
people  of  Ireland  mafTacred  and  ftarved  ?  Is 
England  exhaufted,  and  expofed  to  every 
wound  of  war  and  infurreftion,  and  yet  we 
muft  (land  to  the  condition  ?  We  muft  inhe- 
rit, in  fpite  of  our  own  difclaim;  we  muft 
take  unwilling,  the  benefit  of  the  entail,  and 
enjoy  the  fee-fimple  of  our  calamities  ?  Would 
I  break  then  the  treaty  we  have  figned  ?  Would 
I  violate  the  faith  of  Parliament  ?  would  I 
refume  the  controul  we  have  abandoned,  and 
the  independence  to  which  we  have  fubfcrib- 
ed  ?  I  would  not  do  it ;  becaufe  we  can  do 
better,  becaufe  we  can  incorporate  and  ad* 
M  mit 


mit  Ireland  into  our  own  imperial  ftate ;  bc- 
caufe  we  cm  advance  inftead  of  receding  ; 
becaufe  we  can  confer  advantages,  and  pri- 
vileges, and  fafety,  and  perfect  liberty,  in- 
uead  of  returning  to  the  crude  ftate  of  colony 
«tnd  metropolis — becaufe,  inftead  of  depend- 
ence and  protection,  we  can  offer  union  and 
identity  of  power  and  ftate  ;  inftead  of  in- 
feriority, participation ;  inftead  of  humilia- 
tion, glory.  But  would  I  do  it  in  any  cafe, 
and  under  any  circumftances  ?  It  is  not  left 
to  do — it  is  done  already  by  neceflity,  and 
the  nature  of  things  themfelves,  which  parch- 
ments cannot  alter.  But  I  would  do  it.  By 
what  law?  By  what  right?  Not  for  error, 
not  for  incompetence — but  by  that  law  which 
Heaven  itfelf  has  ordained,  that  the  fafety  of 
the  people  fhould  be  the  law  fupreme  ;  by 
that  eternal  paramount  authority,  by  which 
every  lawful  conftitution,  under  every  form 
and  name  of  human  fociety,  holds,  at  every 
moment,  the  full,  abfolute,  entire,  andper- 
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feel  fcvereign  right,  (with  its  correfpondent 
duty)  to  redrcfs  every  evil,  to  provide  for 
every  emergency,  to  defend  the  people  from 
every  danger,  and  to  fuccour  them  under 
every  calamity, 
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The  more  I  examine  the  antient  policy  and 
conduct  of  England,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  I 
beg  leave  to  repeat  it,  the  more  kind  and  ge- 
nerous I  find  it  towards  the  colony, .  and  I 
think  her  only  real  reproach  has  been,,  ne- 
gleft  of  the  natives :  even  now,  that  the  mifi- 
government  and  misfortunes  of  the  colony 
feem,  perhaps,  to  call  for  adls  of  rigour,  and 
forfeiture;  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  parent 
ftate,  and  what  the  language  Ihe  holds  to  her 
libertine  ?  Does  fhe  refume  her  charters  ? 
Does  fhe  cancel  her  grants  ?  Does  fhe  revoke 
the  independence  he  has  extorted  from  her 
or  place  him  in  a  flate  of  pupilage  again  ?  No. 
She  entreats  with  maternal  fondnefs  to  draw 
clofer,  for  the  common  benefit  and  fafety 
M  2  thofe 
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thofe  bonds,  which  have  always  knit  them 
together  in  interefl  and  affeftioji.  She  de- 
fires  but  to  confirm  and  flrengthen  that  REAI, 
UNION,  which  has  always  fubfifted  between 
them,  in  ipite  of  political  names,  and  legal 
diftinctions.  She  wiflies  to  protedl  him  ftill, 
but  with  more  efficacy  and  vigour,  and  to,be 
able  to  extend  her  beneficience  to  three  mil- 
lions of  wretched  natives,  whom  he  cannot 
opprefs  but  with  her  arms,  nor  deliver  but 
with  his  own  ru'm.  But  what  are  the  terms 
of  this  protection,  and  what  the  price  me 
fets  upon  her  beneficience  ?  Is  it  the  furren- 
der  of  territory  ?  Is  it  taxation  ?  Is  it  the 
abandonment  of  any  good,  or  pf  any  power  ? 
America  complained  that  me  was  taxed  with- 
out reprefentation,  but  Ireland  is  invited  to 
fend  an  hundred  commoners,  and  an  equal 
proportion  of  her  peers.  But  is  not  this, 
number  adequate  and  fufEcient?  Scotland, 
with  more  than  double  the  population  of 
the  colony  (for  the  native  is  not  yet  repre- 
fented  at  all)  has  never  made  this  com- 
plaint* 


plaint.  She  has  never  complained  of  arty 
combination  of  the  Englifh  majority  to  op- 
prefs  her  counties,  or  fufpected  fuch;ain  rn** 
jury,  more  than  Yorkfhire  or  Cornwall.  -She* 
has  never  complained  that  her  people  dkl 
not  enjoy  their  full  proportion  of  public 
office,  emolument,  and  power,  an4ofthci 
favours  and  countenance  of  the  erown.  Her 
influence  in  the  Bjitiih  cabinet,  ori  the 
trary,  has  been  the  burthen  of  English  j 
loufy,  the  theme  of  conftant  invective,, 
fometimes,  of  deep  and  (erious  accufairon; 
But  England  has  never  been  aceufed,  by  the 
blackeft  malice  of  irritated  recrimination,,  of 
the  lead  injuftice,  unkindnefs>  or  prej.udice, 
againfl  the  united  kingdom.  What  j-ufb,.  or 
rather  what  poiTible  reaion  is  there  for  Ire- 
land to  apprehend,  againil  the  experience  of 
a  whole  century  ?  Were  the  thoughts  of 
England  hoftile  and  defigning,  fhe  would  not 
prefent  this  Union.  She  would  fay  to  her 
colony — You  have  abufcd  and  mifgoverned, 

and 
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and  are  incapable  to  govern,  and  therefore 
your  power  is  forfeited,  and  your  right  re- 
verted ; — you  have  been  a  bad  mafter,  I 
cancel  your  authority ; — you  have  been  a  bad 
child,  and  I  difinherit  you.  This  would  be 
the  language  of  the  angry  parent. — Let  us 
liften  to  her  accents  :  "  Let  us  govern  to- 
gether." Is  that  cruel,  or  oppreflivc,  or  un- 
juft  ?  "  Come  and  take  your  feat  in  my 
council  and  my  fenate :"  Is  that  hard  or  un- 
natural ?  "  Come,  and  let  us  confult  toge- 
ther for  the  common  caufe  in  the  imperial 
fenate  of  both  iflands  ;  depute  your  portion 
of  wifdom  and  virtue  ;  take  your  fhare  in 
the  general  adminiftration :"  Is  this  partial, 
or  exclufive,  or  ungenerous  ? 

Is  it  ungenerous  in  England,    to  give  this 
end  to  the  local  calamities  of  Ireland,    and 

call 
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call  her  to  the  full  participation  of  Britifh 
bleflings  ?  Is  it  ungenerous  to  take  her  fhare 
in  the  crimes,  and  accufe  herfelf  of  the  mif- 
government  of  her  colony  ?  and  inftead  of 
taxing  it  with  ingratitude,  to  blarne  her  own 
prepofterous  indulgence,  and  that  fatal 
weaknefs,  which  milled  aud  deceived  it? 
which  granted  a  boon  it  was  not  able  to  re- 
ceive, and  expofed  it  to  fedudlions  and  perils 
beyond  its  flrength  to  combat,  or  its  power 
to  repel  ?  What  is  there  in  all  this  conduct 
injurous  or  over-bearing  ?  Is  there  any  in- 
fult,  as  a  part  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
thought,  in  offering  the  condition  of  Britons, 
and  the  participation  of  empire  to  our  own 
colony  ?  Is  there  any  infult  or  any  injury  in 
offering  it  to  the  defcendants  of  thofe  natives, 
who  have  always  been  oppreffed  by  our 
colony,  and  done  homage  to  our  crown  ?  It 
is  not  a  French  incorporation,  it  is  not  a  re- 
publican fraternity  that  Britain  offers.  She 

does 
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does  not  take  their  magiftrates  as  Plottages, 
nor  impofe  contributions,  nor  drag  away  the 
youth  of  the  kingdom  in  fetters  and  chains 
by  military  requifkions.  She  does  not  en- 
throne mechanics  and  felons  in  the  govern^ 
ment,  in  order  to  govern  it.  She  does  not 
throw  down  the  altars  and  erecl:  impiety, 
fche  does  not  ordain  licentioufnefs  arid  terror. 
What,  I  afk  of  any  honeft  colonift,  what  is 
it  you  are  afraid  of  ?—- Of  being  independent^ 
who  have  only  the  name  and  miferable  mock- 
ery of  independance  ?  of  being  in  tranquillity, 
who  are  torn  and  tortured  with  civil  wars  and 
hoiiile  invafions  ?  of  feeing  the  condition  of 
the 'Catholic  by  degrees  ameliorated  and  im- 
proved, who  have  no  hope  of  a  momentary 
reprieve  and  fafety,  but  in  granting  him  a 
complete  emancipation  ?  of  feeing  your  ab- 
fentees  encreafe,  whofe  troubles  -have  caufed 
an  holt  of  emigration,  which  can  never  re- 
turn into  your  bofom  but  with  Union,  and 
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&s  a  confequence  of  Union  ?  of  feeing  your 
reprefentatives  dependent  upon  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  the  united  realms^  who  have  now 
in  your  reprefentative  body  one  hundred  and 
fixteen  placemen,  with  threefcore  and  ten 
afpirants  of  the  law,  and  with  all  this 
a  factious  anftocracy,  which  outweighs 
even  your  corruption  ?  of  feeing  your  in- 
duftry  and  your  trade  decline,  whofe  indu£- 
try  is  turned  to  the  forging  of  pikes  and  the 
lopping  of  trees,  and  the  maiming  of  cattle, 
and  the  murdering  of  men,  and  who  owe  all 
your  trade  to  Britiih  confumption,  and  Bri- 
tifh  bounties  ? 

To  the  catholics  of  Ireland,  I  think 
Britain  does  not  addrefs  a  lefs  kind  or  lefs 
generous  language.  She  does  not  tell  them 

«  You  are  incorrigibte  rebels,  whom  no 

time  can  foften,  no  kindnefs  can  fubdue  :" 

but  Ihe  invites  them  to  fuch  an  order,  as  will 

N  comport 
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4ornport  with  kindnefs,  and  permit  her 
without  cruelty  to  her  colony,  to  place  then! 
on  the  fame  footing  with  the  beft  and  faith- 
fulleft  of  her  fubjects :  as  will  melt  and  obli- 
terate all  memory,  and  rancour,  all  invidious 
distinctions,  all  civil  and  political  difference. 
Of  the  candid  catholic,  I  will  alk  once  more 
if  he  expects  emancipation,  and  a  full  par- 
ticipation of  power  and  fituation  from  the 
colony?  If  he  expects  it  from  the  united 
monfters  that  deface  his  country,  and  have 
fvvorn  that  they  will  not  accept  emancipati- 
on ?  If  he  expects  the  catholic  republic  from 
the  atheift  uiurpers  of  France,  who  have 
overthrown  the  religion  and  the  republic  of 
their  own  country,  and  overthrown  every 
religion  and  every  republic,  wherever  their 
crimes  or  their  arms  have  led  them  ? 

If  he  expects  emancipaiion  from  the  par- 
liament  of  Dublin,    I   will  afk   him  if  a 

handful 
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handful  of  men  can  emancipate  a  multitude? 
If  an  armed  regiment  will  liberate  a  difarmed 
hoft  ?  It  is  a  my  fiery  not  very  profound,  that 
fear  is  a  coward,  that  weaknefs  cannot  con-*- 
fide,  and  that  injury  never  pardons.  I  will 
tell  him  plainly,  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
dares  not  to  fet  him  free.  It  is  the  imperia. 
parliament,  it  is  the  power,  greatnefs,  and 
fuperiority  of  England  which  alone  can  break 
his  chains,  or  contain  him  in  the  firft  tran£- 
ports  of  liberty.  It  is  the  preponderance, 
the  invulnerable  greatnefs  of  England,  which 
enables  her  to  be  generous,  and  permits  her 
magnanimity.  Will  he  refufe  the  boon  at 
the  end  of  fix  centuries  of  calamity,  of 
fruitlefs  druggies,  and  tenacious  oppreffion  ? 
Will  he  confirm  and  fortify  the  oath  of  re» 
prieved  or  expiring  traitors,  that  it  is  not 
liberty,  but  revenge,  and  plunder,  and  revo- 
lution, that  he  fights  for  ?  that  it  is  the  pro- 
perty and  the  blood  of  the  Englifli  fettler 
N  2  for 
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for  which  he  thirds  ?  Will  he  give  this  cruel 
right,  this  active  caufe  of  tyranny  to  the 
colony,  after  he  has  abjured  the  mercy  and 
the  interference  of  the  metropolis  ? 

Surely,  for  ourfelves  at  leaft,  it  is  more 
juft  and  wife,  that  we  mould  afTay  to  quench 
thefe  interminable  quarrels,  and  extingu/'m 
thefe  ever-fpringing  evils,  in  UNION. — 
Surely,  as  an  experiment  alone,  it  is  better, 
both  for  the  fettler  and  the  native,  than  the 
prolongation  of  fo  many  crimes  and  cala- 
mities.— I  truft  it  will'  be  iricd,  before 
•we  decide  once  more  to  follow  up  our  victo- 
rious arms  with  bills  of  confifcation  and  at- 
tainder— I  truft  it  will  be  tried,  and  that  the 
act  of  Unio  i  will  be  an  act  alfo  of  amnefty 
jind  forgivenefs.  Since  it  is  clear,  de  faElo, 
that  our  colony  is  dill  dependent  upon  us, 
I  truft  we  (hall  not  aid  nor  permit  her  to 
repeat  thpie  acts  with  which  fhe  has  not 

blamed 
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blufhed  to  reproach  us, — I  trail   it  will  be 
tried,  not  only  bccaufe  it  is  innocent  and  mer- 
ciful, but  becaufe  it  is  politic  and  wife.    For 
confifcation  has  been  too  often  tried,  and  it 
has  failed  too  often  j  but  union  is  a  new  and 
hopeful  meafu'e.  In  Scotland  ithasfucceeded 
Hinder  other   aufpjces,  and  triumphed  over 
Other  obftacles.     It  was  then  a  mere  fpecula- 
tion,  but  it  now  furniihes  experience :  it  was 
there  choice,  but  here  it  is  neceility.     I  fay 
peceffity,  becaufe  the  alternative  that  remain* 
is  fuch  as  nature  fickens  at,  as  humanity  re- 
jects, as  inftin&  flies  from  :  becaufe  it  is  re- 
Jbellion, .  and  military  government ;- becaufe 
it  is  irnprifonment,  and  torture,  and  fudden 
execution  ;  becaufe  it  armed  profecutors  and 
juries  of  foldiers,  with  their  ferjeants  learned 
in  the  law    becaule  it  is  the  curfew,  and  the 
paffj'ort-bill ;  becaufe  ic  is  invasion,  maflacre, 
^nd  rape,  and  pillage,  and  conflagration ;  be- 
caufe it  is  the  Wieccheciefl anclmofl degrading 
condition  of  humanity,   the  mod  difgufting 
feries  of  mifery  and  guilt,    the   blacked  and 
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mod  lengthened  fcene  and  procemon  of 
crimes  and  fufferings  that  ever  humbled  or 
afflicted  man ! 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment is  able  and  refolved  to  provide  a  re- 
medy for  all  thefe  evils  :  that  they  have 
turned  their  eyes  at  lafl  to  the  barbarifm  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  defects  and  dangers  of 
their  conflitution.  That  they  have  difcufled 
a  regency-bill,  and  are  preparing  a  national 
inftitute  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
But  when  have  they  done  fo  ?  In  March 
1 799.  After  they  have  rejected  the  Union, 
they  are  at  lead  fenfible  that  fomething  is 
wanting  to  fecure  the  Britiih  connexion,  and 
to  render  the  condition  of  the  native  toler- 
able. But  are  thefe  remedies,  or  only  con- 
femons  of  the  difeafe  ?  what  hope  of  a  cure 
is  there  for  him,  whorefufes  the,fpecific,  and 
trulls  his  chronic  to  palliatives  and  delay  ? 
I  wifh  to  bring  this  point  to  the  mod  direct 

and 
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and  cleareft  ifTue.  If  the  parliament  of 
Dublin  can  emancipate  the  catholics,  and 
thinks  emancipation  prudent  and  feeure  under 
the  prefent  precarious  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  ;  if  the  parliament  of  Dublin  dares  to 
admit  the  native  to  equal  rights,  and  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  independent  legiflature,  then 
let  them  rejecl  the  Union,  and  try  their  own 
expedient.  But  I  confider  every  man  who 
does  rejedl  it,  to  fland  in  this  dilemma. 
Either  he  muft  declare  for  emancipation,  or 
declare  that  he  is  contented  with  the  prefent 
condition  of  his  country.  Either  he  muft 
admit  the  immenfe  majority  of  the  Irifh  into 
the  independent  parliament,  or  he  muft  prove, 
that  the  independent  parliament  is  competent 
and  able  to  govern  the  immenfe  unreprefented 
majority,  and  does  govern  it,  with  tran- 
quillity, content,  and  fuccefs.  But  is  it  not 
both  more  prudent  and  more  natural,  for 
this  independent  parliament  to  melt  into 
the  imperial,  than  to  receive  the  Catholic 

par- 
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parliament  ?  Is  not  its  independence  more 
likely  to  furvive  its  fufion  with  the  parent 
ftate$  and  in  the  arms  and  bofom  of  Great 
Britain,  than  when  its  doors  are  open  to  thtf 
Catholic  majority,  and  its  power  divided 
with  three  millions  of  malcontents  ? 

The  Catholic  enemy  to  the  Union  I  ima- 
gine to  ftand  in  another  dilemma  of  equal 
difficulty.  He  mud  declare  that  he  expects 
fomething  better  than  emancipation,  or  that 
he  expects  emancipation  from  a  different 
quarter.  And  though  he  ihouldbe  amamed 
to  make  this  criminal  confeilion,  it  will  not 
the  lefs  refult  from  his  illence  and  affected 
neutrality  :*— nay,  it  will  not  the  lefs  refult 
from  the  denial,  or  the  difbelief  of  his  own 
fentiments.  Unhappily  for  men,  their  pa£* 
fions  keep  fecrets  from  their  heart,  or  their 
heart  dares  not  reveal,  or  fubmit  them  to 
the  examination  of  t£u  ;ru;id. 

After 
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After  having  difcufTed  fo  minutely  the 
motives,  interefts,  and  relative  fituation  of 
the  colony  and  the  catholic,  it  might  be  lia- 
ble to  mifconftruc"lion  if  I  were  to  take  no 
further  notice  than  I  have  done  incidentally 
of  thofe  clubs  and  confpiracies,  and  of  that 
invifible  empire  exercifed  in  Ireland  by  means 
of  filiation  and  correfpondence,  and  fecret 
oaths,  more  particularly  as  thefe  treafons 
and  dangers  have  reached  our  own  ftate,.  and 
pervaded  to  the  very  heart  and  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  Yet  I  think  a  little  reflexion 
will  fuffice  to  (hew,  that  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  much  confideration  in  this  place ; 
and  that  in  referring  them  to  the  general 
condition  and  calamity  of  Ireland,  I  have 
confined  them  to  their  proper  fituation  and 
importance.  For  certainly  the  catholic  and 
the  colony,  the  native  and  the  fettler,  are 
refpectively  entitled  to  our  care  and  protecli- 
on.  They  are  the  matter  of  legiflation,  and 
the  objects  of  policy  and  juftice  ;  they  com- 
O  pofe 


pofe  the  civil  ftate.  To  reconcile  their  inte- 
reits,  to  adjuft  their  differences,  and  to  render 
them  happy  and  contented  with  their  condi- 
tion, is  the  duty  no  lefs  than  it  is  the  object 
of  government.  But  what  ftate  or  form  of 
government  can  admit  of  jacobinifm  as  an 
element  of  its  conftitution  ?  We  blend  de- 
mocracy ;  we  blend  nobility  ;  we  blend  mo- 
narchy. But  to  admit  hoftility  to  all  go- 
vernment, and  to  every  ftate,  to  all  power, 
and  order,  and  authority,  to  every  clafsand 
,  every  form  of  the  adminiftratkm  of  human 
affairs,  as  a  quality  or  component  part  of  a 
regulated  fociety  ;  or  to  admit  the  revolu- 
tionary principle  as  we  admit  and  regulate 
the  tiiree  powers  of  which  our  conftitlition  is 
compounded,  were  of  all  errors  the  moft 
fatal  and  un wife.  I  have,  therefore,  thrown 
it}  out  altogether,  and  confider  it  not  as  a  limb, 
or  part  of  the  body  politic,  but  as  an  ulcer 
and  a  plague.  I  think  the  jacobin  will 
•neither  be  contented  nor  fubdued  by  the 

Union, 
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Union,  nor  in  the  defeat  of  the  Qnion;  but 
that  he  muft  be  fubdued  by  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  hunted  down  by  the  magif- 
trate  wherever  he  is  found.  To  offer  him  a 
government  who  is  the  fworn  enemy  of  go- 
vernments ;  or  a  conftitution,  who  hates  all 
conilitutions :  to  admit  into  the  ftate  'the 
common  confpirator  againfl  every  inftitu- 
tion  and  every  form,  is  to  make  peace  with 
tygers,  and  treaties  with  Frenchmen.  Whe- 
ther, therefore,  there  mall  be  Union,  or  a 
prolongation  of  the  prefent  calamities,  the 
United  Irifhmen  will  remain  alike  to  be  put 
down,  or  to  be  put  out  by  the  colonial  parlia- 
ment, or  by  the  imperial. 

In  this  point  of  view  there  is  but  one 
queftion — Which  is  the  moft  powerful  and 
mod  likely  to  put  him  down  ?  and  as  that, 
which  I  confefs  appears  tio  me  (under  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  both  countries,  and 
of  all  countries  in  the  world)  to  be  para- 
mount 
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mount  and  pre-eminent  above  every  other, 
I  addrefs  it  with  confidence  neither  to  the 
colony  nor  the  catholic,  but  to  both,  and  to 
every  virtuous  and  reflecting  mind  of  both 
perfuafions,  and  in  both  kingdoms. 

London,  April* 
1799. 
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PREFACE 


JL  E  R  H  A  P  S  it  is  not  more  allowable  to  plead 
laffitudeinany  other  circumftances,  than  when  the 
mind  has  been  for  fometime  engaged  with  a  quef- 
tion  of  controverfial  politics.  I  muft  acknow- 
ledge that  I  fend  thefe  papers  to  the  prefs,  without 
having  completed  my  original  defign.  Although 
this  divifion  of  the  argument  has  become  more 
tedious  than  I  could  poffibly  have  conjectured. 

I  propofe,  at  a  convenient  time,  to  return  to  the 
fubject,  with  a  view  to  infift  more  fully  on  the  m- 
efficacy  of  the  feveral  projects  for  internal  regula- 
tion, which  have  been  propounded  in  this  king- 
dom ;  to  enforce  what  appears  to  me,  by  no 
means  unimportant  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  to  be  a  member  of  the  Britifh  em- 
pire is  indifpenfable  to  the  good  of  Ireland  :  I 
think  it  will  follow,  as  of  courfe,  that  a  ftate  of 
general  incorporation  is  the  form  of  connection, 
moft  eligible  and  advantageous.  I  mall  endeavour 
to  examine  and  affign  the  real  caufes  of  our  rela- 
tive profperity  for  fome  years  back;  relative  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  before  (he  recovered  in  any 
degree  from  the  effects  of  the  civil  wars  ;  but  in 
no  wife  relative  to  the  degree  of  profperity  me 
might  have  attained,  under  a  fyftem  of  univer- 
fal  regulation  more  congenial  to  the  people.  The 
North  of  Ireland  I  muft  put  out  of  the  queftion,  as 
its  peculiar  circumilances  exempt  it  from  the  per- 
nicious diftribution  of  powers,  and  application  of 
a  authority- 
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authority.  Trade  has  been  purfued  with  advan- 
tage in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria :  Does  it  therefore  follow,  that  the 
general  ftate  of  fociety  in  thefe  countries  is  per- 
fect ?  Fortunes  are  accumulated"  at  Cadiz  and 
Oporto  :  Is  it  hnpra&icable  to  correct  the  difci- 
plineof  Government  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Whilftthe  profits  of  trade  in  Cork  and  Dublin 
are  at  thoufands  per  annum,  the  rate  of  labour 
within  forty  miles  of  either  city,  is  at  fix-pence 
the  day  ;  or,  which  is  a  more  exaft  criterion,  the 
people  within  half  that  diftance  are  abjecl  and 
comfortlefs. 

If  any  man  were  to  impute  the  ftate  of  manners 
and  induftry  in  England,  not  to  the  fuppreffion  of 
villanage,and  early  abolition  of  feudal  jurifdiclion; 
but  to  two  pence  bounty  upon  woollens,  and  three 
farthings  upon  cotton;  he  mould  reafon  juft  as 
thofe  do,  who  fuppofe  this  nation  to  have  thriven 
merely  by  parliamentary  encouragement,  and  who 
make  no  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  popery  laws, 
which  turned  the  induftry  of  millions  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  country.  The  Englifh  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  appears  to  me  very  much  to  refemble 
the  government  of  George  III.  in  Ireland. 

Moft  Sovereigns  give  bounties,  but  only  the 
Britifh  ftate  affords  a  gentle  and  protecting  go- 
vernment to  the  lower  people/ 

I  muft  admit,  that  unlefs  the  fupreme  adminif- 
tration  be  decided  in  its  views  of  favour,  and  ju- 
dicious conciliation  to  this  country,  the  projected 
change  of  conftitution  is  fcarcely  prudent.  Un- 
der theprefent  forms,  there  are  more  refources  for 
an  evil  government  ;  and  a  greater  number  o>  in- 
terefts  may  be  collected  to  keep  the  people  in  fub- 
jeftion. 

I  confidercd 
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I  confidered  it  fuperfluous  to  add  any  thing  "to 
the'very  ample  difcuilion,  which  the  competence  qf 
parliament  has  already  received.     Still  this  molt 
fu'ile  of  all  objections  is  dignified  with  the  notice, 
even  in  the  very  laft  debate,  of  men  of  talents. 
From  Mr.   Fofter's  high  character,  andjuitpre- 
tenfions  to  political  eflimation,  one  would  have 
expected  him  to  examine  every  part  of  the  quef- 
tion,  rather   as  a  ftatefman,  who  feeks  to  warrant 
his  conclufions  by   tiuth  and  policy,  than  as  a 
partizan,   endeavouring  to  give  his  caufe  the  moft 
favourable    exterior.     That  gentleman  has  con- 
defcended  to  mention  the  powers  of  Parliament. 
The    Parliament    of    Ireland  has  altered  the 
laws,  manners,    religion   and    property  of    this 
ifland.   Was  it  competent  to  change  the  efientials 
of  civil  fociety,  and  has  it    no  diicietion  over  the 
forms  ?   Or  will  it  be  propoied  to  bring  all   thefe 
former  acls   into  hotchpot,   and  look  for  a  new 
diftributiori  ? 

It  is  efiential  that  there  be  in  every  Rate,  a 
fovereign  power,  becaufe  no  limited  authority  can 
embrace  all  the  cares  upon  which  the  welfare  of 
the  people  requires  a  decifion.  Is  the  Iriih  Par- 
liament that  fovereign  power  ?  It"  it  be  not,  where 
does  it  refide  ?  If  it  is  that  fovereign  power,  it  mult 
be  competent  to  determine,  whether  any  pro- 
pofition  fubmitted  to  it,  be  for  the  good  of  its 
fubjeds,  and  to  give  it  efficacy,  in  .cafe  of  appro- 
bation." There  would  othervviie  be  a  deficiency 
of  legiilative  provifion,  which  isjuil  as  prepof- 
terous  and  abfutd,  and  inadmiflible,  as  in  ordi- 
nary cafes  would  be  a  failure  of  dirhibutive  juf- 
tice. 

Suppofe  the  French  confUuitiqn  to  be  the  bane 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  only  means  of  falya- 
tion  is  to  fubmit  to  a  Monarchy,  is  the  fovereign 
power,  inpoffeffion,  inadequate  to  make  that  la- 
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lutary change?  Suppofe  the  delegated  oligarchy 
of  Berne;  thought  fit  to  abdicate,  are  its  hands  tied 
up?  By  thefe  doctrines,  an  abufe  with  a  popular 
afpeft  is  entailed  for  ever,  unlefs  perhaps  in  cafe 
of  a  total  revolution  ;  for  no  one  can  fuppofe  that 
the  United  Irifhrnen  would  confider  themfelves 
bound  by  our  aftual  conftitution. 

The  only  queftion  that  can  poflibly  a  rife  is, 
whether  an  Union  be  a  good  or  evil  meafure  for 
the  country  ?  If  the  former  part  of  the  alterna- 
tive be  the  truth,  that  there  exifts  no  power  com- 
petent to  effedfc  it,  is  a  propofition  contrary  to 
common  fenfe,  and  muft  therefore  be  rejected. 

The  power,  which  a  man  has  over  his  own 
exigence,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  capacity  of 
a  fovereign  jurifdi&ion  to  make  engagements  for 
its  extindion.  The  law  of  morality  does  not 
allow  a  man  to  commit  fuicide  ;  but  if  the  a&  be 
nece^ary,  it  is  juftified  by  the  end.  A  man  may 
not  moot  himfelf  capricioufly ;  but  he  may  go 
upon  a  mine,  with  a  certainty  of  being  blown  up, 
and  if  he  fax  es  an  army  by  expofing  himfelf,  his 
condud  is  heroifm. 


ERRATA. 

Page     8— line  5,  for  nour'ifking  read  mar/hatting. 

15 — laft  line,  for  diflinS  read  dijlant. 

28 — line  13,  for  dtliberatively  read  deliberately. 

48 — line  2  from  the  bottom,  dele  the  femcolon  after 
the  -  and  add  it  after  empire. 

74 — line  13,  forjlrangely  reaAjirongfy. 

Ditto — laft  line  but  one,  for  misfortune  read  misfor- 
tunes. 

78 — line  13,  Iw  Jlate  expedient  read  Ja/e  expedient. 
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OBJECTIONS, 

' 
&c.  &c. 


LETTER    I. 

JL  HE  fenfible  obfervations  which  you  did  me 
the  honour  to  make  on  my  Memoire,  and  the 
candid  and  liberal  turn  of  your  expreflions  and 
fentiments,  impofed  on  me  a  duty  which  I  have 
long  defired  to  difcharge.  I  owed  an  explana- 
tion of  opinions,  which  however  formed  upon  full 
reflection,  were  rather  haiUly  delivered ;  I  owecj 
a  reply  to  the  ftile  of  polifhed  animadverfion  in 
which  you  oppofed  me.  Motives^  of  convenience, 
and  other  considerations  of  merely  private  im- 
portance, interfered  with  my.  intention ;  but 
the  delay  has  not,  to  my  feelings,  been  unproduc- 
tive of  gratification  and  advantage.  We  have 
reached  a  moment  when  an  amicable  controverfy 
may  with  the  greateft  freedom  and  facility  be  main- 
tained. The  decifion  of  Parliament  has  reduced 
the  matter  of  our  differenee  to  a  fpeculative 
B  queftion 
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queftion  oil  the  welfare  of  the  country.  I  hold 
it  to  be  a  true,  but  certainly  not  a  felf-evident 
proportion,  that  an  Union  with  Great-Britain  is 
that  remedial  change  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
diforders  of  the  Irifh  ftate,  and  which  thefe  dif- 
orders  do  feem  to  indicate.  Similar  to  your  prefent 
feelings,  I  too,  fome  time  back,  fhould  have  re- 
volted at  the  propofal  to  fupprefs  the  diftinft  le- 
giflature  of  Ireland.  There  is  fomewhat  fafci- 
nating  in  the  matter  of  public  pride,  however 
remote,  indeed  however  fanciful  the  lhare  one 
may  be  fuppofed  to  bear  in  it,  which  fully  ac- 
counts for  the  repugnance  of  many  eflimable 
perfons  to  entertain  this  project.  It  is  an  alter- 
ation of  very  great  magnitude,  which  merits  to 
be  coolly  explained,  and  deliberately  inveftigated. 
The  increafed  activity  of  the  enemy  requires  to  be 
counteracted  by  new  combinations, and  new  expedi- 
ents. If  his  power  covers  an  extent  of  territory  which 
we  cannot  hope,  and  do  not  defire  to  emulate,  it  ia 
for  us  to  confolidate  our  ftrength,  as  the  moft 
effectual  mode  of  refinance.  That  which  im- 
prefles  the  meafure  upon  my  mind  with  moft 
forcible  recommendation  is,  firfr.,  the  feries  of 
events  which  in  the  fpace  of  five  years  have 
parted  before  us ;  and  next,  the  reflections  that 
arife  upon  a  vie\?;  of  the  condition  and  prof- 
peels  of  the  country.  A  credulous  people,  the 
eafy  dupe  of  artful  politicians,  readily  enlifted  in 
contefls  for  power  that  do  not  regard  them  :  the 
waving  of  an  hand  fuffices  to  flir  up  the  princi- 
ples of  difference,  and  that  difference  malignant 
to  a  degree  one  never  cpuld  have  calculated.  Shall 

it 
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it  be  deemed  unwife  to  circumfcribe  the  fphere  of 
acrimonious  and  unprofitable  difputes,  and  to 
•protect  tbe  land  from  their  baneful  confe- 
xjuence  ?  This  gueflion  is  to  be  examined  dif- 
paflionately,  and  I  muft  rejoice  in  an  opportu- 
nity of  juftifying  and  enforcing  my  opinions  to 
you,  and  to  thofe  friends  who  may  be  induced  to 
-confider  them,  uninterrupted  by  any  tendency  to 
the  warmth,  which  the  moft  £alm  are  difpofed 
to  feel,  when  an  irrevocable  determination  is 
at  hand,  very  adverfe  to  tbe  prejudices  they 
have  been  ufed  to  cheriiH, 

-&f.  •  -    . 

You    have    not  altered    my   notions  of   the 
public  good,    but  you   have   (hewn   me    that  in 
the  mind  of  a  man,  who  has   confidered  the  fub- 
ject  under   different    impreflions,   my    ideas  are 
expofed  to   objections  of  coafiderable  fpeciouf- 
nefs.     Either   I  have  explored  the  ftate  of  Ire- 
laud  with  too  anxious  refearch,  and  fuffered   my 
aiind  to  dwell  too  mirjately  oa  her  diftraclions  ; 
or  your    examination    has  not   been  furHciently 
clofe,  or  your  modes  -of  redrefs   fufficiently  ra- 
dical.    My  aim  v.as   to  catch  ttie  general  princi- 
ples by   which   people  are   ufually   moved,   and 
upon  thefe    only  did     I   venture    to    calculate, 
when  I  confidered  by  what  impulfe   the  conduct 
of  great  bodies   was   like  to  be  directed.      You 
appear  to  me  to  expect,  that  the  ingenuous  feel- 
ings which  you  biing   into  private  life  and  which 
you  meei  there,  may  be  converted  into  rules  of 
B?  general 
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general  influence  and  practice  *.  Let,  you  fay, 
the  government  do  this,  and  the  Parliament  that ; 
and  let  the  Catholics  purfue  this  conduct,  and 
the  Proteftants  this  other;  and  then,  all  things 
will  proceed  admirably.  "  How  rich  mould  I  be," 
faid  poor  Henry  in  the  novel,  "  if '  the  States- 
General  would  pay  me."  Can  it  efcape  your  un- 
derftanding,  that  the  entire  difficulty  confifts  in 
drawing  thefe  feveral  bodies  to  a  fenfe  of  what  is 
mutually  right,  and  of  the  conduct  they  ought 
to  purfue  towards  one  another  ?  -{•  A  pronenefs 

to 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  alleged  that  the  advantages 
expected  from  an  Union  are  theoretical.  Now  I  appeal  to 
any  man  of  plain  underrtanding,  which  fuppofition  is  more 
theoretical?  that  a  conftitution  which  has  uniformly  gene- 
rated faction  and  difcontent,  and  nothing  elfe,  will  hence- 
forward operate  more  benignly,  or  that,  corrected  by  an 
Union,  its  vices  will  be  foftened,  and  fuch  a  protective 
fyftem  be  eftabliftied,  as  that,  under  which  Great  Britain  flau- 
riflies  ? 

To  this  you.  will  oppofe  the  relative  profperity  of  the 
country  for  fome  yesrs  back.  In  a  fubfequent  part  I  fliaij, 
endeavour  to  fhew  that  the  improvements  arofe  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Popery  Laws,  which  was  forced  upon  Par- 
liament, and  from  other  circumftances,  which  might  as 
well  haTC  arifen  under  a  general,  as  a  local  legislature ;  but 
which  under  the  .former  would  probably  have  foouer 
occurred  and  extended  more  widely.  Every  fyllable  ad- 
vanced againft  the  meafureof  an  Union  is  the  contrafl  of 
theory  to  practice,  of  what  might  be,  againft  what  is, 

f  It  is  obfervable  that  in  Mr.  Fofter's  fpeech  this  head 
is  utterly  omitted.  One  might  fuppofc  that  gentleman  to 
haA-e  gone  to  reft  when  the  Commercial  Proportions  were 
difpofed  of  in  1785,  and  to  have  awakened  from  his  dream 
on  tbe  nth  of  April  1/99. — Surely  nq  perfon  cou!4  tiiink 

•f 
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to.  fadion  is  the  diftemper  of  the  Iriih  nation* 
What  fcheme  of  relief  do  you  offer?  To  remove 
thefe  fatiguing  folicitudes  that  agitate  the  public 
mind  ;  to  direct  the  popular  attention  to  different 
obje&s.  Not  at  all.  Still  preferving  cautioufly 
the  matter  and  motives  of  difunion,  you  invoke 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  forbearance  to  affuage 
its  effeds.  To  be  fure  thefe  qualities  are  inef- 
timable,  if  they  were  to  be  attained,  but  they  arc 
the  very  contraft,  the  diredl  antipodes  of  the 
fpirit  of  party,  under  which  v&e  labour;  and  to  the 
exigence  of  the  one  it  is  effential,  that  it  excludes 
the  others ;  fo  that  the  remedy  which  you  and  feveral 
others  intiilon,  prefuppofes  the  extinction  of  the 
vice  it  is  to  be  applied  to.  We  mould  not  (land  in 
need  of  the  aid  of  medicine,  if  men  were  uniformly 
temperate  ;  nor  of  the  guidance  of  the  ftatefman, 
if  they  were  wife  ;  nor  of  the  difciplinc  of  cri- 
minal jultice,  if  they  were  virtuous.  To  expert 
that  an  high  ftate  of  perfection  fhall  prevail  ge- 
nerally in  a  large  fociety,  or  (hall  operate  with 
any  conftancy  of  influence,  is  the  rhapfody  of  a 
poetic  imagination.  To  take,  as  the  bafis  of  a 
fcheme  of  policy,  a  difpofition  to  propriety  of 
conduct,  in  which  multitudes  muft  concur,  is 
refting  the  welfare  of  mankind  on  the  chance  of 
a  miracle.  General  rules  mould  be,  not  provi- 

fions 

ef  changing  the  conditions  of  government,  if  in  the  actual 
ftate  of  it,  the  management  cf  public  affairs  were  not  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties  and  perplexity;  and  furely 
any  man  might  deliver  an  unanAverable  fpeech,  tf  you  give 
him  leave  to  put  out  of  the  argument,  whatever  might 
furnifli  a  reply  to  it. 
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lions'  that  prudence  is  to  effectuate,  but  precautions 
againft  indifcretion.  Every  day  our  parties  ap- 
proach nearer  to  an  equality  of  confideration  and 
influence;  and  if  an  aflembly  be  kept  up,  with 
fcarcely  any  other  function,  befides  nourifhing 
the  pretenfions  of  thefe  parties,  and  giving  au- 
dience to  their  controverfies,  no  perfon  of  ordi- 
nary tbrecaft  will  infure  us  fix  months  of  harmony 
under  any  circumftances  whatsoever.  *  But  of 

all 

*  I  have feen  not  a  little  falfe  wit  and  reafoning  difplayed 
againft  a  very  fenfible  obfervation-— that  adeftription  of  our 
citizens,  whofe  preiemlons  to  confequence  in  the  ftate  are- 
increafecl  by  feeling  themfelves  a  majority  of  the  People  of 
Ireland,  would  be  more  eafily  induced  to  acquiefce  in  efta- 
blifhments  derived  under  an  imperial  government,  of  which- 
they  would  be  a  minority.  I  will  beg  to  enforce  the  re- 
mark by  this  example  : 

In  the  firfi  years  of  the  French  revolution,  all  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  country  were  warmly  agitated.  There  were 
feveral  Protertants  in  the  Affembly,  yet  no  one  ever  heard 
of  parties  of  Catholic  and  Pt  oteftant.  If  local  legiflatui  es 
had  been  creeled  in  the  feveral  provinces,  fuppofe  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  where  the  Proteftants  are  numerous  and  powerful, 
it  would  not  be  poflible  to  prevent  fuch  parties  from  being 
formed  and  taking  root,  and  becoming  the  principal  oc- 
cupation of  the  Affembly.  But  the  National  Aflembly  was 
remote  from  thefe  objefts  of  contention ;  and  amidft  the  ge- 
neral and  important  concerns  that  occupied  its  cares,  if  any 
seember  propofed  to  introduce  the  topic,  he  would  not  be 
attended  fo. 

Open  governments,  thofe  I  mean  in  which  political  af- 
fairs are  difcufltd  without  referve,  are  of  themfelves  prone 
to  faftion — where  there  is  a  difference  of  religion,  it  tends  in 
proportion,  as  the  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  lo  increafethis 
propenfity.  That  is  a,  very  urgent  reafon  lo  render  Ireland 
as  little  as  poluble  the  fccne  of  political  activity.  The 

pirties 
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all  other  projects  for  appeafmg-  civil  ftrife,  this 
fcheme  you  ofFer  of  mutual  kindnefs  and  conci- 
liation, founded  on  a  fenfe  of  obligations  confer- 
red, and  of  favours  to  beexpecled,  is  the  moftun- 
promifing.  It  requires  a  co-operation  fo  univer- 
ial,  as  cannot  poffibly  be  procured  j  it  renders 
the  difcerning  and  the  wife  on  either  fide,  refpon- 

fiblc 

parties  of  Church-Eftablifhed  and  Diffident,  diftrS&ed  Po- 
land,  until  at  length,  the  neighbouring  powers  profited  of 
the  occafion  to  interpofe  ;  and,  after  a  dreadful  havoc  of 
human  happinefs,  they  completely  overturned  that  Re- 
public. The  parties  of  Church-Eflablifhed  and  Atminian 
in  Holland,  produced  many  bitter  contentions  and  tumults, 
and  at  length  proved  fatal  to  that  government.  Religious 
difference  exifts  without  animofity  in  fome  governments,  but 
thefe  are  clofe  conftitutions. 

Scotland  was  before  the  Union  in  a  Mate  of  the  hlgheft 
irritation,  political  added  to  religious;  the  difference  be- 
tween Epifcopacy  and  the  Conventiclers,  like  Proteftant  and 
Catholic  with  us,  was  artfully  managed  and  fomented.  A 
very  ferious  tumult  took  place  about  the  time  of  the  Union, 
on  account  of  opening  a  church  of  England  chapel  in 
Edinburgh.  When  the  political  motive  was  withdrawn, 
religious  rancour  fubfided  totally.  Every  feel  of.  chriftians 
worships  at  prefent  in  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland 
without  incommoding  each  other.  There  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  fervice  a  very  fine  regiment,  compofed,  officers 
and  privates,  of  Scotch  Catholics.  Udtil  very  lately  a  feft 
was  preferved  in  Scotland,  with  all  the  oftentation  of  a  re- 
gular hierarchy,  who  only  diflented  from  the  Church  of 
England,  in  denying  his  Majefty's  title  to  the  Crown.  By 
negleft  they  mouldered  away,  until  the  death  of  the  late 
Pretender  furnifhed  a  convenient  occafion  for  their  fub- 
miffion:  and  fo  little  was  their  former  obftinaey  vifited  upon 
them,  that  the  bounty,  allotted  by  Queen  Anne  to  the 
Scotch  Epifcopalians,  has  been  revived  in  their  favour, 
and  they  now  enjoy  it, 
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fible  for  the  w&rthlefs  and  the  defperate ;  and 
whilft  thofe  are  labouring  to  eftablifh  a  good  uft-< 
derftanding,  thefe  are  free  (and  they  will  never 
want  inftigation)  to  fquander  the  entire  ftock  of 
merits  in  a  fingle  fally  of  intemperance  ;  in  the 
vaft  collections  of  men  who  are  the  fubjefts  of 
this  arrangement,  there  can  be  no  fubordination. 
I  have  dwelt  fomewhat  longer  on  this  head,  as 
fo  many  opponents  of  the  Union  have  difcourfed 
in  the  fame  ftraifl ;  although  it  may  appear  fu- 
perfluous  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  plan, 
whilft  the  party  that  preponderates  in  the  flare, 
neither  by  it's  political  afts*  nor  the  tenor  of  it's 
publications,  difclofes  any  inclination  to  con- 
ciliate. 

Upon  one  fad  all  are  agreed,  that  there  is 
fomewbat  materially  aftray  either  in  the  temper 
or  in  the  politics  of  our  country.  Some  conclude 
hailily  and  fummarily  againft  the  people,  hop* 
ing  that  manners  more  fmooth,  or  more  ex- 
penfive  apparel  fhall  exempt  themfelves  from  the 
impeachment  againft  their  fpecies.  Hiftoricai 
experience  teaches  another  leffon,  that  vice, 
widely  diffufed,  is  the  unerring  fymptom  of  a 
fociety,  defectively  organized,  or  regulated  inju* 
dicioufly.  Are  the  Irifh  gentry  overbearing 
and  inattentive  to  their  inferiors?  Are  the 
commonality  reftlefs  and  untradable  ?  Are  their 
tumults  ferocious  ?  Is  their  Hate  of  peace,  a 
dull,  indolent,  infipid  langour?  Every  charge 
that  can  be  brought  againft  the  people,  recoils 
upon  the  inilftutions  that  formed  their  charac- 
ter. 
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ter.  Three  modern  infurrections  of  the  cem- 
mon  people — that  of  Poland  in  1768,  of  France 
from  1789  to  1792,  and  this  of  Ireland  in  1798, 
Will  be  traced  in  hiftory  by  a  very  uniform  courfc 
of  atrocities.  In  thefe  countries  that  clafs  of 
men  were  greatly  depreffed  by  their  fuperiors : 
in  Flanders  and  in  America  they  were  permitted 
to  participate  liberally  in  the  natural  and  political 
advantages  of  the  country  -,  and  the  rifings  which 
took  place  there,  nearly  within  the  fame  period, 
did  not  differ  from  any  other  regular  hoftiliry.  I. 
accufe  the  habits  and  condition  of  my  coun- 
trymen, as  well  of  thofe  who  are  fpoiled  by  the 
exercife  of  power,  as  of  thofe  on  whom  it 
bears  very  heavily.  Their  natural  difpofitions 
differ  not  from  thofe  of  other  men  with 
whom  fate  has  dealt  more  kindly.*  Whilft. 
the  adjacent  nations  were  refolving  into  civi- 
lized habits,  what  has  been  the  government 
of  Ireland,  but  a  perpetual  fcuffle  between  the 
ftate  and  the  people  ?  and  in  that  conteft  it  might 
have  continued  to  wafte  it's  ftrength  forever,  if 
the  Britilh  government  had  not  interfered^  with 
views  very  different  from  thofe  of  our  domeftic 
rulers.  The  feceffion  of  America,  firft  rendered  it 
effential  to  concentrate  the  remaining  powers  of 
the  empire.  This  inducement  awakened,  in  the 
Britifh  government,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft 


*  "  Nature"  faysan  elegant  and  admired  author,  "  never 
made  an  unkind  creature.  Ill  ufage  and  bad  habits  have 
deformed  a  fair  and  lovely  creation." 
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war,  a  difpofition  to  attaeh  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  the  ftate,  and  led  to  the  fur  ft  relaxation  of  the 
laws  againft  the  Catholics,  which,  like  every  fub- 
fequent  meafure  of  the  kind,  was  extorted  by 
the  Crown  from  a  relu&ant  Ariftocracy.  But 
the  government  was  too  intelligent  not  to  perceive, 
that  however  acceptable  to  that  body,  it  would  not 
promote  the  purpofeof  general  vigour  and  refource 
to  rule  this  land  by  force,  and  in  oppofition  to  the 
genius  of  the  people.  The  Minifters  fought  to 
render  Ireland  an  efle«Stual  faelp-mate  to  Great- 
Britain,  and  they  only  could  fucceed  by  im- 
proving the  circumftances  of  the  people.  Next 
came  the  confli&  with  France,  which  exemplified 
at  once  theinfufficiency  of  the  means  hitherto  em- 
ployed, and  the  urgent  neceflity  of  binding  us  to 
the  commonweal,  and  to  each  other,  by  a  more 
impreffive  feeling  of  afle&ion  and  intereft.  The 
feuds  of  the  Irifh  were  to  be  plucked  up  by  the 
roots.  The  fyftem,  that  cherifhed  them  was  to 
be  abandoned. 

Whilit  to  every  man  out  of  Ireland,  the  ob- 
je&s  of  our  domeftic  altercations  were  con- 
temptible, the  condition  of  this  kiagdom,  of 
Britain,  and  of  Europe,  has  given  the  moft 
alarming  afpeft  to  its  confequences.  Elevated 
above  the  confiderations  of  a  felfifh,  or  a  local 
nature,  that  fway  individuals  in  this  ifland,  the 
councils  of  the  fovereign  contemplated  the  mif- 
chief  in  its  full  extent :  and  in  the  fpirit  of  a  wife 
and  benignant  difcharge  of  duty,  the  crown  pro- 
pofes  a  plan  of  adjuftment  to  compofe  the  differ- 
ence 


ence  for  ever;*— the  project  is  not  to  be  liftened 
to: — No,  let  us  rather  truft  the  repofe  of  our 
country  to  accident,  or  to  romance  ;  the  diftincl- 
nefs  of  Parliament  is  not  to  be  impaired;  we 
muft  not  forego  the  pride  of  independence.  To 
all  this  fuitian  it  may  be  replied,  that  to  facri- 
fiee  your  comfort  to  your  pride  is  folly.  Parlia- 
ment is  but  one  of  the  forms  of  the  conftkution, 
the  end  of  which,  and  the  end  of  independence, 
is  focial  happinefs ;  and  both  good  fenfe,  and  pa* 
triotifm  enjoin,  to  vary  the  means,  if  they  do 
not  correfpond  to  their  deftinatioi^ 

But  what  in  truth  is  the  extent  of  this  indepen- 
dence ?  and  how  far  does  it  juftify  the  pride  and 
pretenfions  that  are  built  upon  it  ?  It  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  beftow  a  few  lines  upon  this  enquiry. 
Do  not  expedt  that  I  fhall  allow  you  the  choice  cf 
weapons,  that  has  been  generally  made  on  this 
occafion ;  this  double  game  of  two  conftkutions, 
one  for  ufe,  and  one  for  argument ;  one  which 
we  wield  againft  Great  Britain,  whilfl  we  fmite 
with  the  other  our  own  prefuming  population.  I 
I  muft  fix  you  to  that  conftitution,  which  we  have 
been  enrolled  together  to  protect,  and  which  con- 
fifts  with  our  fubmiflion  to  the  legal  eftabliih- 
ments,  to  the  Britilh  crown  and  empire.  I  pre- 
fame  you  wifl  willingly  circumferibe  yourfelf 

within 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  no  other  project 
on  foot  which  aims,  or  profefles  to  aim  at  fupprefiing  the 
feuds  of  the  Irifh  people.  Thofe  who  oppofe  the  Union,  de- 
fire  us  to  go  on  in  the  old  way,  that  is,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  difturbances  in  bad  polity,  and  reprefling  them  by 
fanguinary  executions. 
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ftjlhin.  tJhefe.Jimits.  If  Ireland  does  really  main- 
tain the  poi:t  and  figure  of  an  independent  ftate, 
there  fhould  be  irremediable  abufe  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  to  juftify  the  faci  ifice  of  na- 
tional dignity.  -The  deed  admits  of  no  alterna- 
tive:— It  is  fuggefted  by  the  moft  generous  feel- 
ings of  enlightened  patriotifm,  by  pious  fenfi- 
bility,  and  unbiaffcd  difcernment;  or  elfe,  it  is 
prodigal  and  profane,  and  to  be  feverely  re- 
prehended. If  the  pride  of  place,  reflected 
from  the  nation  to  the  individual,  elevates  and 
invigorates  the  charade r  of  the  people ;  if  they 
are  well  prote&ed,  comfortable,  and  contented, 
what  Switzerland  was,  with  fome  defects  in  it's 
political  arrangements,  but  what  it  now  has  ceafed 
to  be,  then  he  is  a  bafe  traitor,  who,  even  by 
his  fpeculation,  would  interrupt  the  enviable 
enjoyment.  We  will  consider  how  that  fe- 
paratenefs  of  legiflature,  commonly  called  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  operates  externally  as 
to  rank,  and  internally  as  to  happinefs.  It  will 
be  incumbent  on  me  to  juftify  the  opinion  I  have 
formed,  by  flopping  our  conftitution  of  the 
faJfe  plumage,  in  which,  for  this  occafion,  falfe 
patrioufm  dreffes  it ;  and  I  hope  to  fliew  that 
Ireland,  in  order  to  be  practically  free,  ougbi 
to  -be -incorporated  with  Great-Britain.  An  adt 
ef-  Union,  framed  as  we  are  authoiifed  to  ex- 
peclj  will  prove  to  the  people  a  great  charter 
of  civil  liberty.  To  ev<:ry  other  fide  I  look  in 
vain  for  a  confolatory  peifpeclive.  Our  prefent 
ftate  of  connexion,  is  indeed,  fubferviency. — • 
If  we  agree  to  co-nfider  ourfelves  blended  with 

our 
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our  fellow  citizens  of  Britain  in  a  community  of 
privileges  and  pretenfions,  we  of  courfe  ftand  as 
equals.  If  we  reft  upon  the  capacity  of  a 
feparate,  but  confederated  people,  whilft  the 
confederacy  fubfifts,  we  are  necefifarily  inferior. 
Under  the  fame  head,  the  ftate  of  Ireland  will 
ever  be  fubfervient  to  the  ftate  of  Britain; 
but  let  the  Hates  be  united,  and  between 
the  fubje&s  refident  in  either,  locality  cannot 
make  an  humiliating  difference.  If  fubfer- 
vient, you  will  reply,  we  are  fo  by  our  pwn 
forms.  That  may  be  very  well  for  the  few,  who 
draw  advantages  from  contributing  to  this  ac- 
commodation ;  but  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  fa- 
vourably affcd  the  public.  Upon  thefe  queftions , 
I  muft  invite  you  to  decide.  Was  Ireland  ever 
decorated  with  the  conftitution  that  is  now  fet 
up  ?  At  this  hour  do  wefubftantially  enjoy  it  ? 

In  the  infancy  of  the  prefent  European  fyf- 
tem,  it  was  the  fate  of  Ireland,  (whether  on  an 
happy  or  unpropitious  moment,  it  is  now  too  late, 
arid  beiide  the  prefent  queftion,  to  enquire)  to  be 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  fifter  ifland.  At 
that  period,  there  was  little  intercourfe  even  be- 
tween contiguous  ftates.  The  great  continental 
powers  of  our  day,  were  in  embrio.  Spain  and 
Germany  had  fcarcely  introduced  themfelves  to 
the  acquaintance  of  thefe  regions ;  and  Italy 
\vould  have  been  as  little  known,  but  that  it 
happened  to  be  the  refidence  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  center  of  religious  corefpondence.  Trance 
and  Flanders  were  fplit  into  as  many  diftant  prin- 
cipalities. 


dualities,  as  there  are  fovereignties  in  modern 
Europe.  Let  it  not  wound  the  pride  of  Ireland 
to  hear  an  hiftorical  fad  repeated,  which  in  her 
ancient  condition  and  in  the  circumftances  of  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  was  inevitable;  and  which 
as  an  Irifhman  I  fhould  paufe  to  lament,  if  the 
mofl  idle  of  all  things  were  not  fuperfluous  and 
unavailing  regret  at  accidents  we  cannot  redrefs, 
and  at  the  lot,  however  hard,  tha-t  Providence 
aifigned  to  us.  A  remote  country,  not  naturally 
very  potent,  but  rendered  eminently  feeble  by 
internal  diftradlions,  was  neither  cultivated  nor 
•confidered  by  foreign  princes;  we  did  not,  of 
courfe,  eftablifh  a  foundation  for  future  notice; 
and  when  the  commerce  of  States  became  more 
perfefr,  our  nationality,  with  rcfpeft  to  them, 
was  merged  in  that  of  England.  The  common 
ibvereign  naturally  reprefented  his  entire  domi- 
nion. We  do  not  attend  to  internal  rules  between 
Denmark  and  Norway.,  or  to  the  provincial  po- 
licy of  all  thofe  regalities  that  conftitute  the 
Spanifh  monarchy.  We  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  difcriminate  t%e  lung  of  Bohemia  from  the 
king  of  Hungary,  or  either  independent  fove- 
reign  from  the  Archduke  of  Aiuftria.  In  like 
manner,  the  potentates  who  perceive  in  George 
the  third,  a  complete  competence  to  maintain 
the  relations  of  fovereignty,  witnelTed  by  his  ca- 
pacity to  preferve  his  royal  faith,  and  avenge 
in  others  the  breach  of  their  engagements,  ne- 
ver caft  their  eyes  beyond  the  Court  of  St. 
James's,  to  learn  by  what  cuftomary  inftruments  of 
authority,  he  fix«s  the  obedience  of  his  fubje&s. 

The 


The  public  law  of  Europe  recognizes  no  fucb 
ftate  as  independent  Ireland;  whilft  the  rights  and 
poffeflion  of  our  executive  government,  are  infe- 
perably  annexed  to  the  Britifh  Crown,  it  cannot 
recognize  us  otberwife  than  as  an  undifcriminated 
portion  of  that  monarchy.  The  ftate  is  re- 
prefented  by  the  prince  ;  from  their  relation  to 
him,  and  not  to  Parliament,  it  is,  that  individuals 
derive  refpecl  and  confederation  among  foreigners. 
Europe  took  no  notice  of  the  ftates  of  Guel- 
derland  and  Friefland,  yet  thefe  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Batavian  confederacy  -were 
perfe&ly  fovereign  and  independent  among  them- 
thelves,  in  fo  much,  that  in  the  difpute  in  1796, 
relative  to  the  privileges  of  the  Stadtholderate, 
they  were  at  war  with  each  other :  fome  were 
in  alliance,  and  others  at  enmity  with  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  in  his  invafion.  We  only  coniidered 
the  States  General,  the  executive  government  by 
whom  the  republic  was  reprefented.  Thefe  fe- 
parate  jurifdiclions  are  now  broken  down  into  a 
iingle  reprefentative  government;  flili  our  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  head  of  the  flate,  we  perceive 
in  this  refpe&,  no  diminution  of  dignity  among 
it's  members. 

So  the  Britim  ftate  is  divided  into  two  feparate 
jurifdicYions  of  legiflation,  as  it  is  into  three  of 
juiifprudence.  Thefe  are  municipal  conventions 
which  regard  only  the  parties.  They  were  infti- 
tuted  to  fuit  local  convenience,  and  upon  a  dif- 
ferent fenfe  of  that  convenience,  they  may,  and 
ought  to  be  new- modified.  By  the  fame  reafon 

that 
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that  there  are  two,  there  might  be  twenty  diftinft 
councils  of  legiflation,  and  the  motives  which  in- 
duce us  to  abridge  the  number  to  two,*  extended 
a  little  further,  may  evince,  that  we  Ihould  be 
more  juftly  governed  by  a  fmgle  Parliament. 
The  nature  and  eflence  of  the  connexion  would 
not  change  upon  an  Union  eftablifhment,  al- 
though the  terms  mould  be  fomewhat  varied  ;  and 
as  to  rank,  and  dignity,  and  importance,  we  have 
none  without  the  circle  of  the  monarchy,  we  have 
no  claims  in  that  refpec~t,  but  as  againft  Great 
Britain,  our  co-eiiate,  our  equal,  and  co-mem- 
ber; and  I  call  upon  any  man  to  mew  how  the 
relation  of  thefe  nations  to  each  other,  would 
be  altered  by  an  Union.  The  degree  of  ftrength  and 
refource,  which  it  contributes  to  the  common  flock, 
is  the  real  ground,  upon  which,  each  part  can  expeft 
to  be  considered.  Limited  as  our  independence  is 
to  a  certain  fphere  of  action,  will  you  ferioufly 
t-ell  me  that  we  are  more  refpeclable,  becaufe  the 
fyftem  of  our  Union  is  a  (hade  or  two  more  in- 
tricate ?  Although  to  each  other,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  diftincl  provinces,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  mankind,  they  already  form  an  in- 
corporated Hate,  under  a  fmgle  head,  with  all  the 
external  appearance  of  an  united  people.  Our 
common  prince  leads  us,  at  his  difcretion,  to  war 
and  peace,  with  an  entire  conjunction  of  intereil : 
he  ads  and  regulates  jointly  for  us,  and  fupports* 

in 

*  There  were  formerly  in  either  kingdom,  two  houfes  of 
convocation.  Why  .  were  thefe  alTembliei  difcontinued? 
from  motives  of  convenience,  to  check  the  growth  of  fac- 
rionsaiul  avoid  themifchief  osf  fo  manv  deliberative  council*. 
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in  our  mutual  beMf,  all  theofficesof  good  and  bad 
neighbourhood.  The  United  Irishmen  propofed  to 
introduce  this  i(]and  1,0  the  world  in  the  new  cha- 
ra&cr  of  a  fubftanuve  government.  I  reject  and  re- 
reprobate  their  d^fign,  with  feelings,  fuch  as  might 
be  expected  to  arife  ia  the  bofom  of  an  Englifhman, 
if  a  icheme  were  propounded   to  revive,  under  a 
republican  form,  any  denomination  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy.    It  is  too  late,    at  the  end  of  6co  years, 
to  look  out  for  new  relations  and   dependancies. 
Blended  in  races  by  the  intercommunity  of  that 
fpace  of  time  j   afiimilated  in  manners,   in    cuf- 
Joms,   and  in  language,  it  is  now  too  late,  to  dif- 
iuibthe  throne  of  King  George   with  the  anti- 
quated dignity  of  King  Roderic.     But  then,  the 
abettors  of  this  plan  have  fomething  to  hold  by, 
in  their   argument  for   independence;  whilft,   to 
ufe  the  words  of  our   act  of  parliament,  "  the 
Crown  of  Ireland  is  infeparably  knit  to  the  Im- 
perial Crown  of  England/' our  mouths  arecloied; 
this  land  can  have  no  place  or   influence  in   the 
world,  except  what  belongs  to  it  as  a  member  of 
the  empire.    The  confpirators  were  aware  of  this 
difficulty,  and  they  attacked  the  law,  the  parliament, 
and  the  conftitution.      They  were  perfuaded  that 
your  veftry,   or  grand  jury  parliament,  is  a  falfe 
foundation  of  grandeur;  and,  as  national  eleva- 
tion was   their   obje£t,  or  pretence.,    they  quite 
confidently  aimed  at  the  eftablifhment  of  an  ap- 
propriate,   oflenfible  government,    to    maintain 
our  confequence  with  alien  powers.     They  fet  up 
againft     the  entire   conftitution,     thofe    rights, 
C  w  hich 
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vt'hich  you  oppofe  only  to  fuch  parts,  as  do  not' 
fait  your  purpofe.  The  Gallican  innovators  rea- 
foned  juflly  enough  upon  falfe  premifes :  if 
that  pride  of  nationality,  which  the  politicians  of 
your  fchool  aflert  only  againft  Great-Britain, 
were  necelTary  to  national  happinefs ;  if  the  va- 
nity of  holding  a  rank  among  ftates,  was  either 
a  wife,  a  falutary,  or  a  juft  purfuit ;  then,  the 
means  which  thefe  pcrfons  pointed  out,  and  thefe 
only,  ought  to  be  adopted.  On  your  principles, 
without  the  dignity  of  being  a  feparate  Hate,  we 
have  all  the  inconvenience  of  being  a  feparated 
people.  It  is  mere  delufion,  mere  credulity  to  ap- 
prehend, that  this  kingdom  (lands  more  high  in 
general  eflimation,  by  reafon  of  the  bye-laws  of 
it's  connexion  with  a  people,  at  the  diftance  of 
60  miles ;  fubjecls  of  the  fame  prince,  in  the  fame 
right,  and  with  the  fame  intereft. 

The  definition  of  our  political  eftablilhment 
is,  a  qualified  fovereignty,  vefted  in  an  afiembly, 
which  may  be  a  wife  and  virtuous  fenate,  but  can- 
not pretend  to  be  a  popular  delegation.  From 
the  law  and  ufage  of  the  empire,  it  derives  a 
right  to  bind  the  fubjecls  of  this  land.  This 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it's  jurif- 
diclion  ;  and  all  the  tokens  and  evidences  of 
its  conftitution,  are  not  imperial,  but  muni- 
cipal. If  fupreme,  in  the  fenfe  that  vanity  fug- 
gefts,  why  may  we  not  aft  againft  any  power  we 
think  fit  ?  why  not  freely  make  contracts  with 
any  ftate?  why  ineithei  cafe,  do  we  permit  the  duty 

•Of 
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of  Britifh  connexion,  to  bar  or  trammel  our  pre- 
rogative?— We  are  bound  by  affection.  Was  it 
then,  indeed,  to  check  the  devious  wanderings  of 
the  heart,  that  the  kingdom  has  reeked  with 
blood  from  the  gibbet  and  the  whipping-poft  ?  I 
am  warranted  in  affirming,  that  Ireland  is  not 
legally  or  practically  competent  to  make  any  af- 
fumption  of  authority,  which  may  be  inconve- 
nient to  Great  Britain.  The  vote  of  either,  or  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  would  not  protect  a 
man  from  the  penalties  of  high  treafon,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  under  that  fanction,  to  negociate 
with  the  Convention.  We  have  no  Irifli  jurifdic- 
tion  with  which  any  foreigner  would  treat,  unlefs 
he  propofed  to  foment  rebellion ;  no  individuals 
whofe  execution,  for  the  very  crime  of  confeder- 
ating with  him  againft  the  Britifh  Crown,  he 
could  refent  as  an  infraction  of  fettled  law  and 
juftice.  Our  Third  Eftate,  is  by  fundamental 
provih'on,  which  we  cannot  alter,  placed  beyond 
our  controul,  and  entirely  within  that  of  the  fif- 
ter  nation.  She  is  enabled  to  employ  the  direct 
influence  of  his  negative,  and  his  indirect  influ- 
ence, as  difpenfer  of  the  public  patronage,  and 
equal  in  importance  to  either  prerogative,  his 
fituation  as  reprefentative  of  the  community,  in 
order  to  reftrict  our  independence  within  the  li- 
mits me  prefcribes  to  it.  How  does  this  fettered 
functionary  refemble  the  reprefentative  of  a  fove- 
reign  people  ?  Whilft  it  fits  upon  incapacities  and 
confifcations,  how  can  Parliament  pretend  to  juftify 
its  rights,  by  a  popular,-  or  national  title?  What 
befide  a  deference  for  legal  and  prefcriptive  efta- 
C  2  bliftiments 


blifhments,   can  render  palatable  fu$h   reprefenta- 
live  fictions  a&  Harriftown  or  Clogher  ?    Number- 
lefs  queflions    of    this  kind   might    be   propofed 
without  the  pofTibiliry  of  obtaining  a  fatisfactory 
reply,  from  thofe  who  pretend  to  trace  the  prero- 
gative of  Parliament  to  a  higher  origin  than   mu- 
nicipal regulation:-^— you  cannot   carry  the  claim 
one  flep  farther  back,  without  fetting   up    King 
James's  parliament,   which  was  declared  to  be  a 
reafonable  meeting,   and  the   Affembly   of  Con- 
federates at  Kilkenny,  who  forfeited  their  eftates, 
for  acting,  in  virtue  of  an  unequivocal  delegation 
of  the  people.     Our  own  deeds,   over   and   over 
again,    bar  our  claim  to  imperial fplendor.      We 
never  looked  upon  the  fceptre,  but  to  declare  our 
incompetence  to  wield  it:-^-We  refigned  the  lofty 
pretenfion,   when  we  furrendered  to  King  Henry 
II. — We    refigned   it   more   fully   and   formally 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when  we  enacted  that 
whofoever  reigned  in  England,  and  under   what- 
foever  colour,  fhould  of  courfe,  be  the  fovereign. 
of  Ireland.      Thus    admitting,   that  the   line  of 
fucceflion  might  poilibly  be  interrupted,  by  a  title 
differing  from  that  of  direct  defcent,   and  in  the 
fame  moment,    renouncing  any  right  of  option, 
enquiry,  or  difcrimination.      The  arrangements 
of  1782,  merely  went  to  remove   a  concurrent 
jurifdiction  of  the   Britifh  and  Irifh  parliaments. 
It  made  no  alteration  in  the  rights  of  the  Britifh 
Crown,  to  the  obedience  of  the  Irifh  people.     A 
itrong  illuftration  of  this  law  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
in  exact  conformity  to  its  doctrine,  was  the  cafe 
of  Ireland  under  James  II.     That  prince  fucceed-. 

to 
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to  a  long  line  of  anceftors ;  he  had,  of  courfe, 
every  claim  that  could  be  derived  from  the  rnoft 
obvious  of  our  prejudices;  although  hisadminif- 
tration  might  have  difgufted  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  Irifh  could  not  be  difplcafed  with  his 
meafures,  for  the  means  did  not  aiFe&  them,  and 
the  end  coincided  with  their  feutiments.  Far 
from  abdicating  the  Crown  of  Ireland,  he  came 
into  the  realm  and  challenged  the  protection  of  his 
fubje&s.  The  entire  authority  of  the  ftate,  was 
pofleiTed  by  his  officers.  A  parliament,  by  elec- 
tion at  leaft  as  free,  by  national  concurrence  at 
leaft  as  popular,  as  any  that  ever  fat  in  Ireland, 
very  warmly  efpoufed  his  caufe,  and  a  people,  ai- 
rnoft  unanimous,  took  up  arms  to  defend  it.  On 
the  other  hand  was  King  William,  invited  to  go- 
vern by  a  private  deputation  of  Englifh  noblemen, 
confirmed  on  the  throne,  not  even  by  an  Englifh 
parliament,  but  by  a.  convention  of  eftates,  and 
the  doubtful  acquiefcence  of  the  people.  He 
claimed  the  crown  under  an  appointment,  on  which 
Ireland  was  not  confulted ;  to  which,  far  from 
concurring,  {he  gave  every  teftimony  of  diflatif- 
faclion  ;  yet  the  Irim,  prefuming  to  refift  royalty, 
thus  acquire*!,  and  e^cercifedindefpite  and  contempt 
of  their  opinion,  their  refiftance  was  treated  as  rebel- 
lion, and  punifhed  by  a  very  extenfivcconfifcation. 
In  the  glory  of  that  empire,  of  which  Ireland 
conftitutes  a  moft  elTential  member,  there  are 
many  things  to  inipire  a  generous  pri.de,  an  ele- 
vated confcioufnefs  of  dignity;  but  when  you  de- 
tach the  pride  of  feparated  Ireland  from  the  ag- 
gregate 


gregate  fund  of  honour  in  which  the  entire  ftatc 
participates,  I  am  obliged  to  afk.  where  can  an 
Irifhman  caft  his  eyes  to  feek  for  the  evidence  of 
his  national  dignity  ?  We  chofe  a  monarch,  he 
was  expelled ;  we  chofe  a  religion,  it  was  prof- 
grated  ;  and  adherence  to  the  one  or  to  the  other, 
was  animadverted  on  by  heavy  penalties.  With 
what  prodigality  was  the  ancient  blood  of  Ire- 
land fhed ;  with  what  vindictive  profufiqn  was 
the  proprietary  body  diflipated.  Was  it,  that  they 
betrayed  the  dignity  of  Ireland  ?  No ;  for  they 
were  the  Ireland  of  their  day  :  but  becaufe,  pre- 
poffeiTed  with  this  very  diftinftnefs,  they  endea- 
voured to  aflame  the  port  of  an  integral  people, 
ajfociated,  but  not  blended ;  whofe  will,  ex- 
preffed  feparately  from  that  of  England,  was  en- 
titled to  fome  deference;  and  in  purfuance  of 
this  opinion,  they  thwarted  the  favourite  mea- 
fures  of  t;he  empire :  and,  had  thofe  who  capitu- 
lated with  the  Crown  of  England  fewer  and 
inferior  rights,  than  perfons  who  came  in  under 
that  power,  and  were  planted  and  nurfed  rpy  it 
into  opulbnce  ?  or  do  gentlemen  claim  by  a  Tar- 
tar tranfmigration  to  inherit  the  pretenfions  of 
the  men,  whom  they  deftroyed  ?  It  does  not  con- 
fift  with  the  appearance  of  decency,  to  propound 
tenets  as  legitimate,  which  were  deemed  unlaw- 
ful when  held  by  the  Aborigines  of  the  land, 
whofe  anceftors  might  be  prefumed  to  have  made 
terms,  for  their  fettlement  was  antecedent  to  the 
royal  title  :  upon  popular  principles,  what  befide 
compact  with  ihem  could  give  a  colour  to  that 

title  ? 


title?  Admit  the  Irifh  to  be  a  feparate  people  in 
light  of  what  a  re  called  firfl  principles,  to  which  you 
oppofersof  the  Union,  have  become  to  fond  of 
reforting,  and  upon  which,  as  on  a  rock,  you  ima- 
gine the  prerogative  of  diftincl:  legiflation  ftands 
eternal  and  inviolate;  you  will  readily  fee  to 
what  abfurdities  we  are  betrayed  when  we  travel 
beyond  pofitive  inftitutions.  If  Britain  be  an 
alien  power,  if  the  King's  fubje&s  of  the  lif- 
ter ifland  be  foreigners,  there  is  not  a  tenable  ef- 
tablifhmcnt  in  the  country.  All  the  proceedings 
I  have  recited,  the  fpoliation  of  property  in*, 
eluded,  were  tyrannical  and  unjuft,  and  ought 
to  be  refcinded.  But  we  are  not  a  feparate  peo- 
ple, but  apart  of  the  Britifh  aggregate ;  fuch  are 
we  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  fuch  are  we 
rendered  by  thefe  fundamental  laws,  which  far 
from  difturbing,  you  propofe  to  cherifh ;  and  the 
adherents  of  the  piofcribed  eftabliftiments,  in 
Church  and  State,  were  a  minority  of  the  empire. 
The  prefent  forms  of  Ireland  cannot  be  defended 
upon  any  other  conftru&ion.  The  conftitution 
of  your  ftate,  even  the  titles  of  your  lands,  are 
documents  of  this  individuality.  Whilft  I  write 
a  law  is  on  its  way  through  Parliament,  to  fup- 
ply,  what  is  fuppofed  (able  lawyers  fay  erronecuf- 
ly,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  inftitution  fupports  their 
afiertion)  to  be  an  omitted  cafe  in  the  catalogue 
of  conceflions.  By  this  bill,  in  cafe  the  ftation 
of  regent  of  thefe  realms,  fhould  at  any  time  be- 
come necefiary,  the  nomination  is  exclufiveiy  con- 
ferred upon  the  Britifh  Parliament.  Obferve 
that  to  confirm  a  Regent  is  a  parliamentary  func- 
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lion,  and  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Comrnons,  who  it- 
fufe  to  be  mixed  with  the  reprefentatives  of  Bri- 
tain, muft  here  admit  their  body  to  be  an  impro- 
per depofitary  of  this  prerogative.  I  do  not  no- 
tice with  difapprobation  any  aft  that  binds,  or 
affeds  to  bind  thefifter  nations  to  each  other.  But 
Igrounduponthis  avowal,  an  argument  againft  the 
propriety  of  preferring  a  feparate,  to  an  United 
J^egiilature,  when  it  is  to  be  given  up,  that  the  for- 
mer can  only,  by  its  Sacrifices,  reconcile  its  exiftencc 
with  that  of  the  empire.  I  ground  an  argument 
upon  it  of  the  abfurdity  of  cheriihing  that  tri- 
bunal, as  a  piece  of  national  importance,  which 
gentlemen  acknowledges  unfit  to  exercife  the  high 
prerogati  ves  for  whichit  demands  our  reverence.  I 
fee  no  paramount  or  pre-eminent  token  of  con- 
iideratipn,  referved  to  Ireland  except  the  droit  de  po- 
tencef  which  is,  intruth,  porTeilediriarnpleplenarty. 
And  as  I  cannot  difcover,  that  our  national  dignity 
is  advanced,  by  being  governed  by  the  pofferTor  of 
the  Engliih  Crown,  and  a  feparate  legiflature  ; 
fo  neither  can  I  admit,  that  we  (hould  be  debafed, 
by  the  rule  of  the  fame  prince,  and  a  general  de- 
legation from  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  argue  this  queftion,  with 
a  view  to  mew  that  the  incorporation,  now  pro- 
pofed,  is  no  material  deviation  from  the  fettled 
practice,  under  which  our  anceflors  have  lived 

for 

*  The  right  of  inflicting  capital  punifhment,  teftifiec!  by  a 
gibbet  (landing  on  the  manor,  called  "  le  droit  de  pote:uV,  was 
an  high  fourcc  of  pride  to  the  barons  on  the  continent. 


for  generations;  and  that  it  involves  no  matter 
of  deliberation,  except  that  care  of  the  public 
tveal,  by  which  every  legiflatiye  aft  is,  or  ought 
to  be  directed.  Prudence  (hould  decide  whether 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  are  like  to  be  better 
conduced  on  the  fyftem  of  a  fmgle,  or  a  double 
legiflature?  In  the  fhape  of  a  point  of  honor 
the  reflection  is  idly  and  intemperately  urged  ,  al- 
though, doubtlefs,  it  deferves  to  be  maturely 
weighed,  as  a  corifideration  of  expediency. 

There  are  men,  who  will  call  this  ftatement,  (may 
I  venture  to  pronounce  it  fairly  fupported  by  faQ: 
and  argument?)  a  diminution  of  my  country's 
honor.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  for  what  purpofe 
they  enlift  thefe  lofty  pretenfions  in  their  fervice. 
Let  them  be  fuccefsful,  and  you  will  only  trace 
the  claim  in  the  punifhment  of  a  deluded  multi- 
titude,  who  cannot  fo  readily  call  away  their  pre- 
dilections. High-founding  appellations  coft  lit- 
tle, they  may  be  beftowed  with  indifcriminate  fa- 
cility on  any  caufe  or  party.  There  are  thofe 
among  the  oppofers  of  the  Union,  who  would 
cry  up  the  government  of  Turky,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  be  bafhaws,  and  find  the  golden  dreams 
of  republican  felicity  realized  in  Venice,  if  fate 
had  placed  them  among  it's  a riftocracy.  If  it  be  true 
that  neither  dignity,  nor  convenience  are  attach- 
to  our  political  condition,  what  motive  to  fupprefs 
a  facl,  to  us  eflentiai  to  be  underftood  ?  Is  it  the 
honor  of  Ireland  to  raife  falfe  conceits  of  a  gran- 
deur that  does  not  exift,  and  draw  the  people  by 
means  of  it  from  thepurfuit  of  their  genuine  wel- 
fare? Is  it  honorable  inorder  to  render  us  lefs  than  we 

ought 
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ought  to  be,  to  flatter  us  with  the  notion  of  being 
fomewhat  more  than  we  are  ?  No,  the  ambition, 
the  pride,  the  profit  of  individuals  are  thus  held 
out,  as  the  dignity  and  public  good  of  Ireland ; 
and  will  you  be  the  deluded  and  deluding  ac- 
complice of  that  error  ?  Not  a  peafant  but  is 
trampled  to  the  earth,  when  he  rears  his  creft  in 
the  fpirit,  nay  in  the  letter  of  your  claims  of  in- 
dependent right,  and  of  your  jealoufies  againlt 
Great  Britain.  I  have  laid  down  the  conftitution 
of  Ireland,  not  as  carved  out  or  enforced  by  our  po- 
tent fitter ;  but  as  it  (lands,  the  creature  of  our  own 
legiflature,  deliberatively  adopted  by  the  high- 
minded  Parliament  of  1 7  8  2,  in  the  full  career  of  vic- 
torious triumph.  I  defcribe  our  political  eftablifti- 
ment,  not  as  any  gentleman,  pleafes  to  decorate  it 
to^his  own  imagination,  but  as  it  practically 
and  fubftantially  exifts  ;*'  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted throughout  that  copious  catalogue  of  con- 

fifcations 

*  The  gentleman,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addrefled,  im- 
puted to  my  former  publication,  the  confufion  of  civil  with 
political  liberty.  I  apprehend  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  that 
error  ;  but  I  confider  the  itate  itfclf  to  exift  merely. for  the 
wood  of  the  individuals  who  compofe  it.  Political  liberty* 
or  the  privileges  of  the  ftate,  is  confequently  inferior  to  civil 
freedom,  or  the  advantage  of  the  individuals.  The  former  is  the 
the  means,  the  latteris  theend.  Theone  isrnerely  fubfervient 
and  auxilary  to  the  other.  I  adopt  Mr.  Hume's  fentiments  on 
this  fubjetf,  "  We  are  to  look  upon  all  the  vaft.apparatus  of 
our  government,  as  having  ultimately  no  other  objecl  or 
purpofe  but  the  diftribution  of  juftice ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  fupportof  the  twelve  Judges.  King  and  Parliaments,  fleets 
and  armies,  Minifters  and  Privy  Counfellors,  are  all  in  their 
end  fubfervient  to  this  part  of  Adminiftration  " — liiFi}  on 
Government. 


filiations  which  compofes  the  hiftory  of  this  hi- 
therto  unhappy  ifland  ;  as  it  formed  the  ftandard 
of  guilt  and  innocence  before  King  Charles's 
Court  of  Claims,  and  the  prefent  commiffioners 
for  fuffering  loyalifts.  You  may  repair  to  Vine- 
gar-hill, and  utter  fighs  for  a  purer  independence ; 
tmt  clearly  the  prefent  conftitution  of  Ireland 
cannot  be  fupported  on  the  foot  of  pride,  for 
the  magiftracy  tbat  reprefents  the  ft  ate,  is  the 
point  to  which  pride  mould  be  directed,  and 
in  that  refpect  the  Union  with  England  has  been 
complete  for  fome  centuries.  The  conftitution 
you  defend,  is  that  which  neceffitates  dependance. 
Sicily,  Spain,  Achaia  were  provinces  to  Rome. 
They  were  adminiftered  by  a  Proconful  fent  from 
the  center  of  the  empire,  whofe  proceedings  were 
guided  by  inftructions  from  the  metropolis.  The 
inhabitants  of  Italy  flood  in  a  very  different  rela- 
tion to  the  Republic.  They  enjoyed  common 
franchifes  with  the  aftual  refidents  of  Rome,  form- 
ing, like  them,  a  condiment  part  of  the  fupreme 
authority.  The  former  was  the  fubordinate  ftate, 
the  latter  the  participating  people.  The  firft,  is 
the  condition  in  which  Ireland  is  a&ually  placed  ; 
the  fecond,  that  to  which  an  Union  would  ad- 
vance her.* 

Although 

*  Suppofe,  which  Is  not  the  fact,,  that  Ireland  was  to  be- 
come a  province  by  an  Union,  the  Catholics  are  in  this  fcnfe, 
at  prefent  provincials  to  the  imperial  Proteftants  ;  the  Pro- 
tellants  are  provincials  to  the  more  imperial  borough  holders. 
Now  if  the  fuperiority  of  each  part  over  the  other  be  removed, 
the  good  of  the  multitude,  upon  whom  this  advantage  would 
be  conferred,  more  than  compenfates  to  the  nation  the  di- 
minution, if  any,  of  its  luftre. 

Scilicet  ut  Turno  contingat  Regia  conjux. 
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Although  the  policy  of  a  diftin&  parliament 
confers  no  external  confequence  on  Ireland,  there 
remains  another  fide,  on  which  the  matter  is  to 
be  examined,  and  there  perhaps  the  merits  of  the 
inftitution  will  be  confpicuous.  I  mean  to  turn 
to  our  domeftic  fituation.  The  mediocrity  of 
rank  will  fit  lightly  on  the  friend  to  Ireland,  if, 
in  the  abfence  of  oftentatious  fplendour,  he 
fees  peace,  content,  and  comfort — the  confola- 
tions  of  obfcurity.  We  muft  then  look  for 
the  kind  effecls  of  parliamentary  vigilance  in  a 
profperous  ftate  of  fociety,  in  provifions  for  the 
people's  happinefs;  we  fhall  find  it  illuftrated  in 
the  liberal  confidence  that  a  free  people  repofes  in 
the  delegates  of  their  choice,  and  their  chearful 
fubmimom  to  an  authority  they  approve  of.  Affec- 
tionate folicitude  for  their  constituents,  will  dif- 
tinguifh  the  reprefentative  body,  and  frank  ac- 
quiefcencc  be  the  charadleriftic  of  the  fubjecl. 
Governments  which  are  not  powerful,  have 
ufually  their  recompenfe  in  being  paternal.— 
Really,  if  the  ftate  of  Ireland  prefents  this  pic- 
ture, it  were  facrilege  to  deface  it.  What  is 
the  fa&  ?  It  is  on  this  fide  oar  wounds  are  green : 
It  is  here  the  poignard  has  been  driven  home,  and 
every  expectation  mod  miferably  falfified.  Such 
is  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  Ireland,  fuch  the  eternal 
ftruggle  between  rich  and  poor,  not  unlike  the 
wars  waged  between  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
back  fettlements  of  North  America,  that  if  the 
meafure  of  our  pride  were  full,  and  that  we  were 
eminently  diftinguifhed  among  nations,  it  would 

be 
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be  wifdom  and  companion  to  renounce  our  tro- 
phies, and  feek  in  an  humbler  rank,  a  milder  and 
more  practicable  rule  of  polity.  Perhaps  you 
will  tell  me  that  we  have  Britifh  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions.  We  certainly  have,  and  the  refult  of  thefe 
parallel  eitabli foments,  with  regard  to  fecurity,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  individual,  and  to  civil  ac- 
commodation in  general,  is,  in  the  one  country, 
the  very  co'ntraft  of  the  other :  It  here  is  difcootenr, 
and  there  is  fatisfa6tion.  How  will  you  reconcile 
thefe  facls  ?  My  folution  qf  the  difficulty  i$,  that  * 
chain  of  circumftances  which  }  fhall  presently  enu- 
merate, rendered  the  eftabliinment  abortive  as  to 
Ireland  ;  that  the  fyftem  was,  laid  upon  a  bafis  not 
calculated  to  uphold  the  -  fuperftrufture.  I  feel 
that  I  do  not  addrefs  thefe  reflexions  to  a  man, 
who  would  think  panegyrics  on  Parliament  cheap- 
ly made  at  the  expence  qf  the  people's  cbara&er. 
Such  patriots  are  however  to  be  found,  and  they 
will  attribute  the  failure  of  civil  fociety  in  this 
land,  to  that  common  place  inve&ive,  the  perverfe 
temper,  and  evil  difpofition  of  the  Irifh.  General 
accufations,  "  faid  upon  fome  occafion  our  illuflri- 
ous  countryman, (that  luminary  of  Europe,  whom 
Heaven  has  withdrawn  to  the  repofe  of  his  exalted 
virtue)  although  they  involve  many,  are  only  con- 
qlufive  teftimony  againft  one."  1  difcard  every 
affertion  founded  on  the  preemption  of  general 
character,  exifting  independent  of  collateral  caufes, 
not  produced,  nor  fubjeft  to  be  changed  by  them., 
Man  is  every  where  moulded  by  the  fituation 
in  which  he  is  placed,  and  from  the  thriftieft  huf- 
bandman,  to  the  molt  prodigal  wanderer  on  earth, 

he 
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he  is  uniformly  the  creature  of  the  circumflanced 
that  a&  upon  him.      We  have  been  placed  under 
bad  laws,  and  the  effect  is  matter  of  aftonifhment. 
Remove  this  Irifhman,  whom  they  accufe  of  indo- 
lence to  a  new  fcene,  and  to  the  influence  of  kind 
encouragements,  and  mark  the  active  interprife  by 
which  he  is  diftinguiihed.      Inebriety  and  idlenefs 
in  our  common  people  are  not  the  caufe,  but  the 
effects  of  our  public  diforders  ;  upon  thefe  the  fhort 
fighted  patriot  may  difcharge  his  fpleen  with  una- 
vailing indignation,  whiKt  the  root  of  the  mifchief, 
the  fyftem  remains  unmolefted.     Gentlemen  muft 
recollect,  that  the  humble  man  has  his  value  :  In 
focial  life  a  function  of  high,  of  very  high  import- 
ance is  afligned  to  him.      Some  means  muft  be 
devifed  to  allay  the  fever  of  vigilance,  fufpicion  and 
jealoufy,  and  to  correct  the  habit  of  bufy  intermed- 
dling which  difturb  him.     Perhaps  you  will  doubt 
the  reality  of  this  harraffing  officioufnefs  ?      You 
are  not  converfant  with  the   parts  of  the  country 
it  infefts.      It  is  not  to  be  met  in  this  metropolis, 
nor  generally  in  the  cultivated  feats  of  the  linen 
m an u fad u re.      You  do  not  witnefs  the  evil,  nor 
hear  the  complaint  of  thofe  who  feel  it.     If  you 
feek  for  information,  you  are  likely  to  confult  the 
man,  who  exempt  from  the  lafh  himfelf,  and  not 
employing   it,   is   inadvertent    to  the  conduct  of 
others.     The  law  gave  to  a  part  of  the  people  ma- 
gifterial  powers  over  another.    The  law  has  yield- 
ed to  a  better  fenfe  of  public  good.     But  though 
the  letter  of  the  law  does  not  give  them  the  ufual 
countenance  :  fome   men  are  found,  enough  for 
the  purpofes  of  irritation,  tenacious  of  thefe  magiC- 

terial 
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terial  habits ;  and  fuch  men  will  be  found,  until  a 
radical  change  of  maxims  mall  render  their -pofi- 
tion  untenable.  Do  not  fuppofe  I  mean  to  level 
this  cenfure  againft  any  religious  defcription.  Thofe 
who  err  in  the  exercife  of  power,  muft  of  courfe 
belong  to  that  divifion  to  which  power  is  confined, 
but  furely  the  men  of  whom  I  fpeak  are  a  minority, 
a  narrow  and  a  defpicable  minority. — How  have 
I  rambled  in  this  defcription !  Let  the  man  in  hum- 
ble life  be  protected,  and  treated  with  regard,  and 
he  will  be  frugal.  If  he  is  to  be  religious,  com- 
municate to  him  fome  better  impreffions,  than 
thofe  he  has  received.  If  you  cannot  fucceed 
in  this  attempt,  or  will  not  try  the  experiment,  do 
not  weaken  his  attachments,  treat  with  refpedl  the 
things  and  perfons  he  is  ufed  to  reverence.* 

"  May 

*  Unlefs  it  is  wifhed  to  plunge  this  country  into  irre- 
deemable barbarifm,  the  body  of  Clergy,  from  whom  a  great 
part  of  the  people  choofe  to  receive  religious  confolation, 
ought  in  common  prudence  to  meet  a  very  confiderable  de- 
gree of  attention  and  encouragement.  Infteadof  this,  the  Ca- 
tholic Prieft  is,  in  fome  places,  treated  by  our  rural  magiftrates 
as  a  fort  of  wizard,  who  is  tobeanfwerable  for  the  demeanour 
oftheParifli.  For  his  example  and  dodrines  he  ought  to 
be  ftriclly  refponfible  ;  but  if  this  be  extended  far,  no  man 
will  enter  into  that  miniftry,  who  in  any  refpect  is  fit  for  it. 
It  is  Inevitable;  to  have  a  Catholic  Clergy  in  this  Kingdom  ; 
a  very  important  care  then  fhould  be,  to  have  that  Clergy  of 
the  beftpoffible  defcription ;  fo  refpectable,  as  a  body,  and  in- 
dividually, that  they  fhali  fet  a  value  upon  both  public  and 
private  reputation,  and  dread  the  diminution  of  either.  Well- 
inftrufted  men  fliould  be  provided,  and  induced  to  undertake 
the  function  we  treat  of,  as  fuch  only  are  fit  to  conduct  the 
people,  and  mould  their  character.  It  was  at  all  times  a 
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•»  May  Ilivej.faid  the  Great  Henry  *  to 
peafant  ia  my  dominions,  eat  his  fowl  in  comfort/* 
Let  them  come  to  the  fight,  is  the  war-  hoop  of  Ire- 
tend. 

.  More  penalties  have  been  ordained  in-  this  king- 
dom fince  the  commencement  of  the  i3th  century,- 
than  iii  aay  other  country  during  any  jpace  of 
lime  whatever.  And  the  refult,  as  might  moft 

naturally 

matter  of  precarious  policy,  to  fend  an  order  of  men,  fo  im- 
portant in  this  kingdom,  as  the  Romifo  Priefthood,  to  feck 
gducfatioa  in  a  fereigh  country,  at  the  hazard  of  being  alifft- 
ate;i  from  their  ovvn.  This  inconvenience  is  however  at  an 
end,  as  the  eftabiifliments  for  that  purpofe  have  pe.rim.ed  in 
the  prefent  troubles  on  the  Continent.  StiH  a  Clergy  is  to 
fre  f up-plied  to  t-he  wants  of  the  people,  and  candidates  witf 
not  be  Jm'kHtavd  .for  that  function.  You.  mull  have,  this 
Clergy  of  one  kind  or  the  other,  cultivated  or  illiterate; 
the  powerful  men  of  the  country  are  to  decide,  they  may  incline 
the  balance  either  way.  Let  thtmbe  affUred  that  if  they  fuffer 
this  order  to  be  debafed,  the  people  will  fink  with  them.  A 
rational  laity  will  not  fubfift  under  an  Abiilinian  Priefthood. 
If  they  will  not  accept  of  the  chriftian,itv  of  the  ppjifhei 
Catholic  world,  they  may  have  thofe  abject  fupeiftitions 
that  exiil  under  the  name  of  chriftianity,  in  fome  parts  of  the 
Turkifh  doajiqions  near  the  Archipelago/-  The  government 
has,  by  t^ia  eftabliftiment  of  the  College  at-M?yuQoih,'  fliewn 
^  moft  laudable  difpofuion.  But  one  is  aftoriiflied  to 
find  that  the  institution  meets  very  affiJuous.  oppofition  from 
a  party,  who  in  general  difplay  their  zeal  againft  their  Catho-r 
lie  fellow  citizens.  Moral  inftruction  is  to  bs  provided  for  four 
millions  of  the  people,  and  can  any  man  regrer  th*t  the  ftaW 
takes  up  the  caufe,  and  contributes  to  it  moft  brifintifuity  J 
Is  the  infraction  of  millions  to  be  compared  to  th$ 
accommodation  of  a  fingle  paridi  ?  Having  faid  fo 
much  on  this  fubjectj  I  fliall  add  that  the  projcfl  of 
making  proviilon  for  the  'Catholic  .  Clergy  js  ^noj 
fo  eafy  of  execution  as  at  firft  view  it  appears  to  be.  Some- 
of  that  nature  might  be  prafticable,  and  in  many  re- 
ufeful. 
See  in  Sully's  Memoirs  this  interfiling  anecdote. 
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naturally  be  expe&ed,  was  to  leave  the  people  in 
their  primitive  condition,  as  to  manners,  as  to 
comfort,  and  cordiality  with  the  government.  The 
end  of  le'giflation  elfewhere,  is  to  protect  man 
againft  man,  but  here  it  was  an  intrench  ment  thrown 
up,  in  order  to  Fortify  one  people  againft  another.* 
I  do  not  propofe  either  to  juftify  or  impeach  the  ftate 
expediency  of  thefe  proceedings.  In  a  general 
{yftern  of  feverity,  poflibly  no  particular  meafure 
might  have  been  mifplaced ;  one  harfh  exertion 
of  authority  created  the  neceiTny  of  another. 
They  were  the  laws  of  war,  they  were  the  lines 
and  outpofts  cf  a  garrifon.  Be  it  that  thofe  rigid 
courfes  were  neceflary  to  protect  the  recently  ac- 
quired property,  you  will  not  therefore  require  of- 
me  to  receive  them,  as  a  peace  eftablifhment  of 
morality.  It  is  enough  for  my  argument,  that  in 
the  agency  of  the  Irifh  legislature,  a  competent 
caufe  is  to  be  affigned.  for  the  ill-condition  of  its 
fubjecls.  T^he  Britifh  branches  of  our  ftate  occa- 
iionally  interfered  to  correct  the  fpirit  of  angry 
Jegifiation,  but  never  toexciteit.  Thefe  popery  laws, 
£)  never 

*  An  anonymous  writer,  whom  I  have  before  me,  ex- 
prefTes  with  fo  much  juftice  and  good  fenfe  the  fentiments  I 
\vifli  to  convey,  that  I  fhall  transcribe  his  words  Speaking  of 
the  religions  liberty  granted  by  the  Emprefs  Maria  Thcrrefa, 
he  fay*.  "  It  has  been  obferved  even  in  its  firft  operation,  to 
have  produced,  particular.]}-  in  Hungary,  theha.ppieft  effects. 
The  moft  mortal  anamofities  {"ubfifted  between  the  Roman 
Ca,tb.olics  and  Pro.teftants  in  that  country,  occafionect  by  the 
power  whicfi  the  laws' afforded  ro  the  worlimeuibrrs  of  one 
eommunion  (wAo  are  th^c  that  are  akvays  bufy  in  fuch  matters) 
to  grieve  and  harrafs  even  ihe  beft  of 'the  other.  The  taking 
away  of  this.  *nnat'.i>ai  and  ilt-bcjioiDed ptmer  has  ftrongly  ope- 
rated to  fubdue  all  animofity  and  dilTenfion,  and  it  probably 
may  not  be  long,  when  boih  they  and  the  caufes  from  which^ 
they  originated  will  be  equally  forgotten." 
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never  found  an  advocate  out  of  Ireland,  they  were" 
difcredited  in  appeals  to  Weftminfter.  Lord  Camden 
and  Lord  Mansfield  were  the  firft  who  cried  fhame 
upon  the  fyllem.  Lenity  came  from  abroad,  whilft 
harfhnefs  was  the  immediate  and  natural  pro- 
penfuy  of  our  own  government,  no  unfa- 
vourable omen  for  the  meditated  change.  No 
light  inducement  to  prefer  the  ufual  compofition 
of  the  Britifh  Legiflature,  to  the  native  rule,  recom- 
mended by  volumes  of  coercive  laws,  and  a  cen- 
tury of  inaufpicious  interference. 

After  the  revolution  war,  the  fpirits  of  the  Irifh 
were  completely  broken  :  It  is  impoffible  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  with  the  aid  of  a  conciliatory  adminiftra- 
tion,  they  might  not  have  been  rendered  ufefnl  and 
obedient  fubje&s  to  the  new  fucceffion.  The  High- 
land clans  engaged  rather  more  zealoufly  in  the  caufe 
of  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  They  felt  the  wrath  of  the  go- 
vernment which  they  had  exafperated  ;  but  precau- 
tion and punifhment were  temporary,  and  acalm  was 
permitted  to  fucceed.  That  bulwark  of  the  empire, 
which  Scotland  is,  Ireland  would  have  become, 
had  (he  been  bleffed  by  a  fimilar  policy  ;  and  re- 
fourcelefs  as  we  are,  would  Scotland  have  remain- 
ed, had  the  grantees  of  forfeited  eftates  been  negli- 
gently permitted  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  the  go- 
vernment, at  once  independent  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  people,  and  with  their  power  to  tranfmit 
their  jealoufies  to  pofterity.  *  The  propriety 

of 

'  *  It  is  ftrange  that,  when  gentlemen  impeached  the  effi- 
cafy  of  the  Union,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Scotch  rebellions, 
they  did  not  perceive  the  inference  to  be  direclly  againft 
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of  thefe  forfeitures  is  no  queftion  for  modern  in- 
veftigation.  They  come  to  us  fanclioned  by  the 
laws  of  property,  and  facred  let  them  remain  for 
ever.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  lament  the  con- 
fequences  of  the  event.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
arraign  the  inexpedient  policy  that  accompanied 
it.  When  England  changed  the  property  of  this 
land,  fhe  ought  to  have  taken  meafures  to  prevent 
the  clafhingof  the  old  and  new  pretenfions.  Againfl 
the  old  indeed,  fhe  effectually  provided,  but  took  no 
precaution  againft  the  probable  errors  of  the  new. 
She  gave  us  a  government  of  hereditary  alarmiits, 
whofe  minds,  fatigued  with  the  eternal  apprehen- 
fion  of  reafiumption,  would  never  fettle,  and  would 
never  permit  a  fettlement  to  form  about  them. 
Your  notions  of  political  right  will  probably  be 
fhocked  at  my  affertion,  that  fimple  monarchy, 
without  reprefentation,  had  been  preferable  to  the 
reprefentation  of  a  party.  So  at  the  prefent  day 
a  reprefentation,  which  does  not  tell  for  all  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  people  *  is  better  altered  than  adhered 
to,  for  it  can  never  produce  an  impartial  and  uni- 
form adminiftration. 

It 

their  opinion.  The  Union-government  could  not  he  put 
to  "•  better  teft  than  this.  It  has  withdrawn  the  Scotch  from 
an  ancient  prepofTeffion,  which  three  times  prompted  them 
to  take  up  arms,  and  under  which  they  were  on  many  occafi- 
ons  ready  to  acl,  if  circumftances  permitted.  See  Lockhart's 
memoirs. 

*  The  Catholics  who  are  often  freeholders,  but  feldom. 
freemen,  will  have  their  due  influence  over  the  Go- 
vernment, when  the  reprefentation  is  confined  to  counties, 
and  counties  of.  cities.  And  confidering  how  they  are  ge- 
nerally circumftanced,  the  moft  favourable  events,  for  the 
body  of  the  Catholics,  will  be,  that  the  general  importance 
of  the  or-ler  of  freeholders  fhoukl  be  augmented. 
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It  was  religioa  fay  fotne.  It  was  demo- 
cracy fay  others,  the  prevalent  perverfion, 
of  the  hour,  and  t ranfitery.  as  its  caufe.,  which 
alienated  the  people  from  their  duties.*  Give  me, 
leave  to  fay  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other* 
A  principle  of  mifchief  was  planted  in  par  co-nftu 
tution,  when  it  received  the  feeds  of  life,  and  un- 
folded itfelf  at  maturity.  It  was  foftered  by  the 
manifold  difcouragemerits  under  which  the  com- 
mon I  rim  labour,  by  the  intereourfe  between, 
fquire  and  pcafant,  and  by  every  thing  that  tends  to 
throw  into  the  hands  of  the  former  a.n.  exorbitant 
authority  ;  it  was  the  refult  of  that  fentiment,  fo. 
frequently  difavowed  j  yet  fo  affujuoufly  encou-* 
raged,  that  the  mafs  of  the  people  were  to  be  fuf- 
peded.  Religion  it  is  true  was  the  catch- word  of 
difcountenaftce  ;  the  victories  of  the  French  Re-* 
public  fuggeiled  a  time  for  infurrec~tio,n,  and  the 
intrigues  of  that  government  opened  a  pro- 
bability of  fuccour.  But  the  agents  of  France  had 
nothing  to  create  j  they  found  a  vigorous  fpirit 
of  infubordination.  They  found  confidence  cir-. 
cumfcribed  within  narrow  limits  ;  the  pale  of  pro- 
perty fomewhat  widei: ;  but;  then,  an  immenfe 
gulph  between  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  beyond 
the  confines  of  which,  no  attachment  to.  the  (late 

Was 

*  A  queftion  is  very  often  put,  why  may  not  the 
I;iih  Parliament  inveftigate  and  redr<?fs  the  grievances 
of  the  Country  r  why  could  not  the  French  nobility,  aflsrn- 
bled  in  their  chambers  pf  notables,  redrefs  the  inconvenience 
of  the  people  r  Becaufe,  joined  to  all  the  other  difficulties,  of 
drawing  them  to  the  difcullioo,  one  of  the  moll  inconvenient 
things  in  the  (late  was,  their  own  Confiitution.  An  incor- 
por.ting  Union,  is  the  only  change  that  can  be  made  in  Ire- 
and,  confiftent  with  the  fecurity  of  the  propertied,  and  the 
t  at  ioual  -encouragement  of  the  non-propertied  clafles. 
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was  kaown  ;  no  feelings  but  thofe  of  cutkw-s  on 
at  -^«o\it)tfuJ  frontier.  Let  me  induce  you  to 
afcert/im  the  faft,  by  paflbg  witb  me  in  a  flight 
fur.vay  of  our  ajodern  hiftpry. 

From  the  <?lotfe  <uf  the  Revolution  war,  by  the 
furrender  of  £,imerick,  to  the  acceffion  of  George 
the  Third,  this  country  enjoyed  for  near  feventy 
years,  a  ceiTat-ion  of  hpfti]kies;-no  fterility ;  no  ravag- 
es of  famine,  peftilence  or  enemy;  noaffignablecaufe 
of  backwardness,  but  what  arofe  from  political  cir- 
cutnftances.  J^t is,afual to  impute  a  great  deal  to  the 
commercial  refiriclions ;  but  how  many  difhi&Sj 
are  there,  equal  in  fize  to  Ireland,  in  which  no  inter- 
ch^nge  of  cornraodities  is  known  beyond  the  rude 
produce  of  the  earth,  and. yet  the  boors  or  pea- 
fants,  are  at  peace  with  themfelves,  and  with  their 
fuperiocs,  .aod  live  in  the  coarfe  comfort  of  ruftic 
competence,  and  fimple  civilization  ?  Here  feventy 
years  of  calm,  only  prepared  the  way  for  thirty- 
rive  years  of  infurrection.  There  was  in  Munfter, 
an  annual  rifing  of  white-boys,  from  1763,  to 
1776;  whilftj  the  propertied  claffes  were  arrayed 
in  arms,  during  the  war  of  America  this  other 
diforder  ceafed ;  .in  1785,  it  again  broke  out  by 
the  name  of  right-boys.  From  about  1786,  to^ 
recent  date,  .under  the  very  nofe  of  Government, 
an  open  war  was  waged  in  the  county  of  Armagh* 
between  Proteflants  and  Catholics,  until  the  latter 
were  completely  rooted  out,  and  fent  thro'  Uie 
land  to  difleminate  difaffe^ion  agaiud  the  govern- 
ment, 

*  From  what  we  know  of  the  conciu&of  the  Br'tiQ)  Houre 
of  Commons,  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  open  hoilility  fliould 
be  carried  on  for  months,  battles  publicly  fought,  and  no- 
tices given  to  perfons  under  the  penalty  of  death  to  quit  th  >ir 
habitations,  in  any  territory,  fubjeft  to  its  jurifJicV.on,  vri .h- 
out  parliamentary  inveftigation  and  r.?drefs  ? 
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nfent,  which  had  permitted  thefe  exceffes.  In 
1792  and  1793  there  was  a  rifing  in  Louth, 
Meath,  Limerick,  Rofcommon,  Leitrim,  Weft- 
meath  ;  belides  Hearts  of  Oakj  and  Hearts  of 
Steel ;  Peep  of  Day  Boys,  and  Defenders  ;  United- 
men  and  Ofange-men.  Were  the  example,  or  the 
contagion,  or  the  intrigues  of  France,  acceffary  to 
thefe  milchiefs,  thirty  years  before  the  revolution  of 
France  was  thought  of  ?  Our  Parliament  has  un- 
doubtedly never  been  niggard  of  remedial  penal- 
ties, iubeo  eum,  like  Moliere's  Doclor,  faignereri, 
atque  refaignereri.  But  no  preventative  was  en- 
quired after.  The  difeafe  recurred  with  unabated 
vehemence,  and  will  never  ceafe  to  recur,  until  the 
tenure  of  power  be  generally  changed,  and  the  ob- 
jeclionableocctipants  of  fubordinate  authority  either 
varied,  or  corrected  5  and  until  the  govern- 
ment be  rendered  ftrong  in  behalf  of  the  neg- 
lefted  peafant,  againft  thofe  who  immediately  in- 
terfere with  him.  I  feel  that  details  are  invi- 
dious ;  let  us  avoid  them  by  fludying  the 
cafe  of  our  country  in  the  analogies  of  other  nati- 
ons. Why  have  Greece  and  Italy  degenerated  ?  * 
Why  does  -the  Mameluke  government  in  Egypt 
produce  the  mod  wretched  fubjedls  in  the  world  ? 
From  thefe  you  may  pafs  to  another  queftion  of 
as  eafy  folution.  Why  is  the  credulity  of  the 

Irifli 

*  "  Let  us  exemplify  this  matter  by  a  more  recent  change, 
compare  the  Englifli  of  the  prefent  day  with  thofe  under 
Henry  III.  Edward  VI.  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  This  people, 
now  fo  humane,  indulgent,  learned,  free,  and  induftrious, 
fuch  lovers  of  the  arts  and  philofophy,  were  then  nothing 
m'orQ  than  a  nation  of  flaves,  inhuman  and  fuperftitious, 
without  arts,  and  without  induitry. ."-— Helvetius's  treatife  on 
man. 
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Irifh  open  to  receive  the  impreffions  of  every  im- 
poftor  who  promifes  to  improve  their  circum- 
ftances  ?  Why  are  they  fo  ready  to  exclaim  we 
may  profit,  but  we  cannot  fuffer  from  a  ftate  of 
turbulence  ? 

Summary  jurifdi&ion  has  crept  upon  us,  until  at 
length,  the    trial  by  jury  is  univerfallyfufpended. 
To  what  extent  the  arbitrary  difcretion  of  magif- 
trates  is    permitted,    let  thofe  bills  declare,    by 
which   they  are  indemnified  and  re-indemnified. 
We  have   peopled  the  Navy  with  our  malecon- 
tents  ;  we  have  colonized  with  them  the  outcaft 
fettlement  of  new  Holland;    we  now  call  in  the 
aid  of   Pruffian  difcipline    to    their  correction  : 
merely  to  keep  the  veffel  of  the  ftate  afloat    we 
have  been  conftrained  to   throw  over  board  the 
moft  ufeful  and  valuable  effects.     As  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  thefe  meafures,  take  conceffions  the  moft 
ample,  they  only  tend  toftrenghten  my  aigument. 
The  partition   is  flender  between   Governments 
who  voluntarily  employ  force,  and  thofe  to  whofe 
exiftence  force  has  become  effential.  I  admit,  that 
come  whence  it  may,  the  fanaticifm  of  revolution 
was  to  be  repreffed  with  vigour.     My  aigument 
and  my  conclusions  run  in  a  very  different  direc- 
tion. You  do  not  wifh  to  govern  by  violent  means, 
but  fo  completely  are  the  fubje&s  alienated  from 
your  government,    that  thefe  means  are  not  to  be 
difpenfed  with.  Then  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe, 
is  this  the  eulogium  of    the  principles  upon  which 
our  ftate  is  conftituted?*    Is  it  to  Hand  on  this 

foundation  ? 

*  In  a  very  judicious  pamphlet  on  this  fubject,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Friend  to  Ireland.  "  I  have  noticed  .-m  argument, 
which  may  acquire  Come  currencv  fro;n  die  manner  in  >vhi<-h 
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foundation?  Great  Britain  has  been  iffailed 
by  the  fame  epidemic  rage  for  innovation ;  yet  fhe 
has  not  been  conftrained  to  alter  the  landmarks  of 
ber  Conftitution  ;  a:  well  afforted  diftribution  of 

powers 

it  is  put,  but  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  make  againft 
the  caufe  it  is  employed  to  vindicate.  The  author  touches 
us  on  a  point,  where  we  ought  to  be  fenfible;  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice.  He  compares  the  conduct  of  the  Britifh  Par- 
liament, on  the  complaint  made  of  the  fentence  againft  Mr. 
Muir,  Mr.  Gerald,  and  others,  convifted  of  (edition,  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Irifli  Houfc  in  the  matter  of  the  fiats 
iflued  againft  Mr.  Magee,  and,  the  exorbitant  bail  required 
of  him.  In  the  former  cafe  the  judge  he  fays  was  applauded, 
in  the  latter  only  "  not  eenfured." 

In  the  Scotch  caufe,  the  judges  were  vindicated,  as  acting 
in  ft  sift  conformity  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  fanclioned  their  proceeding.  In  thelrifh  cafe, 
no  perfon  ventured  to  utter  a  fyllable  in  defence  of  the 
judge,  ami  neverthelefs  he  came  off  with  impunity.  The 
proceeding  in  Scotland,  rather  refembled  the  attachment 
caufe  againft  Mr.  Stevens  Reilly,  which  came  into  parlia- 
ment, and  was  defended  there  on  controverted  authorities. 
There  were  other  complaints  made,  before  the  cafe  of  Magee, 
againft  the  ad  mini  ft  ration  of  juftice,  but  I  do  not  find  that 
the  magiftrates  incurred  cenfu re.  At  prefent  we  hear  no- 
murmur  of  diflatisfaftion  on  this  head,  thanks,  to  the  fortu- 
nate feleeYioa  of  judges,  which  is  not  a  parliamentary  pre- 
rogative. 

Now,  let  me  fay  one  word,  for  the  different  execution  of 
the  law,  in  both  countries.  Here,  it  generally  requires  an 
armed  force  to  take  poflkffion  of  land,  under  a  legal  autho- 
rity. The  great  Douglas  caufe,  both  on  account  of  the  rank 
of  the  parties,  and  the  value  of  the  eftate,  created  the  moft 
univerfal  intereft  through  Scotland.  When  the  houfe  of 
Peers  made  its  decifion,  the  decree ,of  poffeflion  w,as  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Sheriff  unaccompanied. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Union,  that  the  ufe  of  torture 
in  Scotland  was  abolifiied,  by  the  united  Legiftature. 
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powers  preferred  the  popularity  of  her  Coven?* 
inent.  Power  is  not  judicioufty  balanced  jn  this 
kingdom,  and  popularity  was  never  fought 
for  j  enquire  of  that  comprehenfive  chain 
of  difabiiities  that  runs  though  your  ftatute 
book,  whether  the  favor  of  the  people 
was  ever  efteemed  or  cultivated  by  the  men 
who  regulated  this  ifland.  Afk  it  of  your  annals, 
The  reprefenting  body  has  lived  near  a  century  in 
open  hoftility  with  the  reprefented,  and  exhauftetf 
againft  them  the  whole  artillery  of  penal  legiflation. 
To  ray  mind,  the  inference  is  irrefiftible  againft 
the  form  of  political  eftablifhment  that  arofe  un- 
der thefe  difad vantages. 

Which  right  of  an  Irifh  citizen  will  be  abridged, 
which  will  ceafe  to  flourim,  in  confequence  of  an 
incorporating  Union  with  Great  Britain  ?  Not  the 
trial  by  jury.  Not  the  privilege  of  free  in veftiga- 
tion.  Not  the  fecunty  of  perfon  and  property- 
Let  me  put  it  to  the  confcience  of  any  man,  who 
is  pleafed  to  beftow  a  moment's  notice  on  thefe 
remarks,  will  the  fcheme  of  government  they  re- 
commend, interfere  in  the  moft  remote  degree 
with  his  comforts,  with  his  means  of  induftry,  and 
with  his  independance  ?  Will  it  impofe,  mould  the 
meafure  take  effect,  fubferviency  on  any  individual  ? 
Will  he  be  lefs,  than  he  now  is,  mafter  of  his 
thoughts,  or  of  his  actions,  of  his  pride,  or  of  his 
property  ?  Certain  Gentlemen  do  not  choofe  to 
forego  their  parliamentary  fituations,  and  others 
wifh  to  keep  the  avenue  open  for  their  ambition. 
Of  all  others,  it  is  ungracious  in  thofe,  who  never 
winced  at  coercive  feverities  to  oppofe  a  meafure 

offered 
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offered  as  the  bafis  of  conciliation,  and  as  the 
means  to  prevent  in  future  the  lamentable  neceffi- 
ty  of  thefe  examples. 

I  am  aware  that  fome  of  thefe  opinions,   may- 
be  liable  to  mifconftru£tion,  and  in    a  political 
eontroverfy  one  is  not  to  expect  candour  in  every 
critic.      Perhaps   I  (hall  be   reprefented    as  dif- 
pofed  to  palliate  the  late  rebellion,  or  to  impute 
the  blame  of  it,  to  either  the  executive,  or  fuper- 
imending  branches  of  the  government.     Nothing 
can  be  further  from  my  intention.    Our  Houfe  of 
Commons  is  the   center,  in  its  prefent  form  it 
muft  continue,  even  unintentionally,  the  fupport 
of   a  fyftem,    which   can  never    ceafe    to  draw 
upon  Ireland  a  repetition  of  thefe  difafters.  Neither 
the  prefent,  nor  the  late  Parliament  are  to  blame  > 
nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  good  defigns  and  pri- 
vate virtues.  The  truth  is,  that  theperfonal  qualities 
of  individuals  are  loft  in  the  irretrievable  difficulty 
of  political  fituation.  In  the  actual  circumflances  of 
our   conftitution,   Ireland    cannot   \vithout  more 
than  human  exertions,  be  effectually  ferved  by  her 
leprefentatives.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  Lewis  XVI. 
that  his  fubjecls  were  withdrawn  from  their  alle- 
giance.    It  was  not  the  confequence  of  acts  of 
harfhnefs,    proceeding  from   the   monarch,     or 
from  thofe  who  co-operated  wi:h  him  in  the  du- 
ties of  legiflation.     Although  not  fo  actively  be- 
nevolent,   the  intentions  of  Louis  XV.   were  not 
lefs  upright  than  thofe  of  his  fuccefibr.     The  game 
laws,   the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  power 
of  fubaltern  men,  the  habitual   contempt  of  the 
lower  people,  the  defective  conftitution  of  a  noble 
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eaft,  widely  diffufed  through  all  the  claries  of 
life,  and  interfering  with  the  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, and  with  every  ot  her  pretenfion  of  men,  whofe 
birth  was  not  adorned  by  privileges,  all  thefe  *  con- 
curring circumftances  of  irritation  had  afted  long 
and  fen-fibl'y  upon  the  people,  and  when  the  fyren 
voice  of  reform  founded  in  their  ears,  they  lif- 
tened  to  its  promifes  and  were  feduced. 

I  can.  account  for  the  perverfion  of  the  public 
mind,  both  in  France  and  Ireland;  but  I  do  not 
regard  with  lefs  horror  the  outrages,  to  which 
it  led  ;  nor  would  I  recommend  in  either  cafe 
lefs  activity  in  repelling  the  licentioufnefs  that 
arofe  from  it.  If  the  King  of  France  had,  on  the 
firft  appearance  of  infubordination,  employed., 
like  the  Britiih  Monarch,  his  hitherto  untainted 
force,  he  had  acled  well  and  wifely  for  humanity. 
But  indeed,  he  would  have  been  unpardonable, 
if  he  had  fat  down  after  his  viclory,  to  that  very 
conftitution,  to  which  the  refractory  temper  was, 
with  juftice,  to  be  attiibuted.  To  the  good 
fortune  of  fubduing  his  mifguided  fubjecls,  our 
Sovereign  adds  the  nobler  enterprife  of  reclaiming 
them. |  The  riot  of  Paris,  and  that  of  London  in 
1780,  ought  to  have  been  fuppreffed  by  the  fame 
meafures,  but  the  former  mould  have  given  oc- 
cafion  to  a  ferious  train  of  reflections ;  which  the 
latter,  the  mod  groundlefs  perhaps  and  unpro- 
voked of  all  popular  rifings,  did  not  in  any  ref- 
pecl  call  for.  The  caufes,  that  tend  to  produce 

diforders 

*  Where  they  were  not  thwarted,  the  ruk  of  the  French 
gentry  was  affectionate  and  gentle,  but  it  was  capricious 
and  did  not  brook  oppofition. 

f  This  appears  to  be  the  object  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  mif- 
fion  to  Ireland,  and  the  exaft  character  ef  his  government. 
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diforders  and  commotions  in  the  '{late,  are  matters 
for  the  confederation  of  the  ftatefman,  not  of  the 
magiftrate.  Let  civil  fociety  at  all  hazards  be 
preferved ;  but  examine  by  what  means  civil 
Society  came  to  be  thus  imminently  in  hazard. 
Neither  the  views  of  the  leaders  in  this  late  cofa- 
fpiiacy,  nor  the  temper  of  thofe  who  took' 
the  field,  could  have  anfwered  the  purpofe 
of  improvement  to  this  country.  Their  fuccefs, 
dearly  purchafed  by  the  miferies  of  war,  waged 
at  our  own  doors,  and  between  the  tendered  con- 
nections, could  have  only  added  to  our  other  ca- 
lamities, the  dominion  of  a  people,  who  in  many 
countries  have  tafted  of  power,  and  in  all 
abufed  it ;  or,  if  fortune  favored  the  infurgents 
againft  their  ally  and  their  enemy,  their  climax 
of  victorious  hope  would  be  the  anarchy  of  an 
armed  multitude.  With  them  no  terms  were 
to  be  made ;  from  them  only  defolation  was  to  be 
expected.  What  then? — Means  inadmiffible  were 
employed.  Is  the  improvement  to  be  rejected, 
which  is  fafe  and  practicable  ? 

I  muft  offer  my  protefl  againft  another 
mifconftruction.  Let  not  my  objections  to 
our  mode  of  limiting  the  monarchy,  be  deemed 
an  impeachment  of  the  principle.  We  are 
not  fo  fuuated  that  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to 
decide  between  a  government  of  will  and  caprice, 
and  the  rule  of  law  and  courfe  of  fettled  juftice. 
Political,  is  the  bulwark  of  civil  liberty.  I  have 
learned  as  much  as  any  other  perfon  to  reverence 
that  form  of  fociety,  under  which  the  filler  na- 
tion has  rifen  to  unparalleled  profperity.  I  admire 
thefyltem  through  all  its  branches  and  its  inftitu- 

tions..; 
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lions ;.  but  if  in  the  entire  mechanifm  I  were  to 
to  .feleft  that  article,  which  appears  moft  eflen- 
iiaJ'to'the  perfection  of  the  whole,  I  fhould 
point  without  hefitation  to  the  tribunal  which, 
reviling  the  exercife  of  authority  correds,  its  ten- 
dency to  degenerate.  I  have  argued  againft  the 
fuperfluous  extenfion  of  the  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary contjoul,  and  againft  an  unprofitable  and 
delufive  imitation  of  Britifh  forms.  When  we 
pronounce  this  juft  eulogium  on  the  Britim  go- 
vernmen-t,  that  it  is  calculated  to  provide  for  li- 
berty,* and  correfponds  to  its  deftination,we  dravr 
the  .line  with  accuracy,  that  discriminates  it  from 
our  own.  I  am  not  indifferent  to  political  freedom, 
nor  .inattentive  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
procured,  or  to  the  value  of  the  enjoyment;  but 
I  muft.  not  therefore  be  expected  to  purfue  my 
objedl  through  obftacles,  to  which  a  difference  of 
circumfrances  has  given  rife,  and  which  that  dif- 
ference renders  infurmountable.  Is  he  the  enemy 
of  liberty  who  fays  of  France,  that  it  is  not  free, 
or  of  Athens  that  it  was  not  happy  ?  There  are 
few  iliades  of  diffimilitude  between  the  conftitu- 
tions  of  America  and  France;  "but  there  is  a  dif- 
paricy  in  the  habits  of  life,  and  in  the  diyifion  of 
property  ;  need  I  tell  you  bow  unlike  is  the 

agency 

*  A  political  writer  of  very  and  <kfervedly  high  rcpu- 
tatian,  has  mads  an  eulogium  of  the  Englifh  Constitution,  to 
which,  I  fo  fully  accede,  that  I  atn  willing  to  yield  the  ar- 
gument, if  the  defcrtption  can  be  mad£  to  apply  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  "  The  Britifh  Government  is  the 
only  one  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  which  has  aimed  at 
ditfufing  liberty  through  a  multitude  of  people,  fpread  over 
a  wide  extent  of  territory." — Profeflbr  Millar's  View  of  the 
En°[lifii  Government. 
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agency  of  either  government  upon  its  fubjecls  ? 
The  very  inftitutions,  under  which  Rome  flourifh- 
ed  at  one  period,  after  a  change  of  manners,  proved 
her  weaknefs,  and  the  caufe  of  her  defhu&ion. 
The  civil  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment are  of  univerfal  application ;  but  the 
Britifh  diftribution  of  powers  is  not  adapted  to 
many  countries  ;  and  ftill  contemplating  the  ab- 
fence  ofthofe  leading  interefts,  which  are  deftined 
in  that  fyftein,  to  be  the  protection  of  the  people,  I 
muft  clafs  Ireland  among  the  exceptions.  Neither 
"Wales  nor  Scotland  appear  to  me  to  afford 
proper  materials  for  a  mixed  monarchy,  but 
both  nations  enjoy  that  advantage,  engrafted  on 
the  capability  of  England.  Ireland,  fiands,  at  leaf! 
as  much  as  the  latter  in  need  of  this  affiftance.  You 
do  not  38.  in  the  fpirit  of  enlightened  attachment, 
but  in  a  ridiculous  and  pedantic  bigotry,  when 
you  chain  yourfelf  down  to  the  forms  of  Bri- 
tifli  liberty.  The  focial  happinefs  thefe  forms 
confer,  fhould  be  your  object;  and  you  fhould 
purfue  it  by  whatever  means  it  is  moft  ea- 
iily  attainable,  The  praclice,  as  we  have  be- 
fore obferved,  is  wofully  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  our  government.  In  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  them  by  merely  internal  regulations,  there 
are  difficulties  not  to  be  approached  without  the 
imminent  hazard  of  anarchy;  whilft  neither  the 
ilate  is  endangered,  nor  are  its  material  inftitu- 
tions, by  incorporating  the  legiflative  councils  of 
the;  empire  and  by  that  meafure  the  powers  and 
influences  vyould  be  cleared  away,  which  affe«ft 

the 
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the  people  unfavorably.  *  Let  me  add,  that  this 
circumftance  of  diftinft  and  independent  autho- 
rities in  the  fame  ftate,  is  anomalous  in  hiftory. 
All  other  governments  have  tended  to  unity  in 
legislation. 

But  this  inaptitude  of  Britifh  institutions  to  the 
Irifh  ftate  pafles  generally  unnoticed  in  our  po- 
litical circles.  It  is  there  prefumed,  that  to  make 
ample  provifion  for  liberty  andhappinefs,  we  have 
only  to  copy  the  code  of  England ;  whilft  to  that 
degree  do  circumftances  vary,  that  in  the  exa&nefs 
of  the  tranfcript  we  generally  lofe  the  fpkit  of  the 
original,  and  the  wideft  difparity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  effe&s  of  regulations,  which  to  the  incu- 
rious obferver  feem  to  correfpond  molt  critically. 
For  inftance,  the  law  which  limited  the  duration 
of  Parliament.  Until  the  year  1768  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  held  his  feat  for 
the  term  of  his  own  life  or  for  that  of  the  King; 
it  then  was  enacted,  that  every  eighth  year  a  new 
parliament  (hould  be  elected.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  partiality  upon  the  face  of  this  mea- 
fure  ;  yet  it  was  felt  in  fome  parts  of  the  country  as 
a  fcourge ;  in  others  it  was  a  wholefome,  in  others 
again  an  indifferent  regulation ;  juft  as  county 
elections  happened  to  be  affected  by  it;  where  the 
people  generally  were  Proteftants,  (I  fpeak  of  that 
time  when  the  Catholics  were  univerfally  difqua- 

lificd 

t  I  mean  diftinftly  to  afTert  this  proposition,  that  an 
IJnion  with  Great-Britain  is  calculated  to  produce  the  be- 
neficial confeqnences  of  a  reform  in  Parliament,  without 
throwing  into  the  democracy  of  the  country  a  weight  or 
power,  which  the  experience  of  the  age  convinces  us,  is  not  to 
be  xertifed  without  abufe,  or  conferred  without  itidifcretion- 
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lifted  from  the  franchife  ef  electing)  the 
tatives  were  placed  under  a  falutary  controuU 
Where  the  number  of  Proteftants,  and  coufequently 
of  electors,  was  fmall,  the  nomination,  pretty 
much  as  before,  remained  in  the  hands  of  fame 
powerful  family  ;  but  in  many  places  the  two 
leading  denominations  were  nearly  balanced  ; 
there,  all  the  interefts  of  life,  and  all  the  princi- 
ples of  action  were  driven  dut  of  the  courfe  of 
their  ordinary  direction.  It  is  not  neceffary  to 
enter  here  into  details  on  a  grievance  which  has 
been  remedied.  One  description  of  citizens  were, 
on  every  eighth  year,  the  difpenfers  of  a  favour 
which  was  earneftly  fought  after  by  the  moft  con- 
iiderable  perfons  of  each  diftnS  ;  another  party 
were  incompetent  to  confer  that  obligation  ;  to 
which  fide  would  power,  to  which  would  confider- 
ation  naturally  incline  ?  This  oclenial  law  was  ge- 
neral in  its  provilions.  There  appeared  no  ex- 
ception on  the  face  of  it.  As  Magna  Charta  was 
only  intended  for  the  Barrens  and  their  free  fol- 
lowers, fo  was  this  -privilege  de-figned  to  embrace 
a  comparatively  final!  proportion  :  it  brought  to 
perfection  that  monftrous  conftitution,  as  Mr, 
Burke  appofitely  denominates  it,  of  a  plebean  oli- 
garchy, under  which  fgf  above  thirty  years  we 
exifted  :  it  was  the  occafion,  perhaps  the  caufe  of 
many  fubfequent  diforders ;  by  enhancing  the  fupe- 
riority  of  a  party,  it  promoted  materially  the  popular 
divifion  and  difcontents.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  one  fet  of  citizens  enjoy  advantages  over 

another 
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,  the  preference  will  be  lefs  invidious.* 
Again  in  the  inftanee  of  the  Place-bill,  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  fair,  than  to  oblige  a  re- 
prefentative,  who  has  fubmitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  to  return  to  his  conflituents  for 
their  app  rotation  ;  hrutofyoursoo  reprefentarives, 
194  fit  by  private  nomination,  and  family  influence 
fecures  many  more  from  theeffecls  of  popular  cen« 
furc.  The  fole  effect  of  this  famous  law,  was  to  add 
an  additional  claufe,  to  the"  bargain  for  a  bo- 
Vou^h.  So  whilft  the  independence,  recognized 
in  1782,  is  exercifed  by  an  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, {lightly  comrrmniciating  with  the  country,* 
it  mirft  obvioufly  be  more  the  game  of  the  re- 
prefematives,  than  of  the  reprefented. 

Let  me  not  be    claiTed  among  the  advocates 

of  a  very  fatfe   fentiment,  that  a  popular  delega- 

E  tion 

The  'argument  applies  equally  to  the  more  important 
flicWi  now  bfefor*  the  public.  Aid  not  uprin  fuch 
naotives  as  private  pique  ;  but  upon  this  reafon  of 
of  found  policy,  that  every  diftinftion  which  is  inevicsbie, 
ihouW  be  fafttneA  ..as  njifch  -as  pofflbf;.  Orre  fu^uits  *ne 
better  to  i«couvdB:ence,  by  not  being  remind.  d  of  ir.  One 
is  really,  lefs  incorrimoded  Uy  the  fuperiority  of  either  a  rival 
era  nff'ighbour,  \p-he-n  it  is  fparingfy  acrerfetf. 

*  Tire  Iri(h  Houfe  df  'C'trtnAidns   confirts  of   300 


32.  Countiss  returt)  •  -  64 

4  Op^n  Antes'  ...  8 


1-6  Cities  and.  Boroughs,  in  which  fom;  parti- 
cula'r  family  i-nterett  preciorhi  nates,  but 
\thich  *t'eQot  fecto-refroiTi  clia-ng^,  return  $2 

07  Borough?  to  tlofc  as'tobc  tvaubfcraljle  pro- 
perty 

300 

There  is  a  greater  mafs  of  Irim  property  in  the  Englifli 
fecra^e,  than  in  the  attending  members  of  the  HJ--U* 
of  Lords  of  Ireland. 
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tion   is  neceffary  for  the  purpofes  of  good  Go- 
vernment.     The  Britifti  Parliament,    although 
popular     in    a     much      greater     degree     than 
ours,  would   be   an  eminent  exception.    In  the 
late  Conftitmion  of  the  Dutch  flates,    there  was 
not  any  thing  popular,  befide  that  widely  diffuf- 
cd  profperity  which  arofe   from   it  ;  but  an  arif- 
toc  ratio  body,  governing  by  popular  forms, fhould 
make    up     in    public    fpirit   for    the    unfavour- 
able circumftances  of  its  origin.     It  fhould  culti- 
vate  the  reprefentative  character;  at  lead  in  fen- 
tiinent  communicate  with  the  people ;  direct  or  a- 
dopt  the  publick  wimes ;  and  difcharging its  duties, 
with  adelicatefenfibility  to  reputation,  prove  itfelf 
worthy  to  have  been  elected.     The  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment forms  an  efficient  control  upon  the  executive 
magiftrate ;  it  even  anfwers  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
is  defigned,    better  than  a  more  popular  and  tu- 
multuous delegation.     In  that  aflfembly  are  collec- 
ted, the  principal  perfons  of  the  landed,  monied, 
and  commercial  interefts;  with  a  moderate  inter- 
mixture of  active,  afpiring  men,    who  fupport  the 
weight,    and  animate  the  inveftigation  of  public 
bufinefs.     The  profperity  of  the  greater  number 
of  individuals,    who  fit  in  Parliament,  is  fo  inti- 
mately combined  with   the  welfare  of  the  ftate, 
that  they  cannot  more  effectually  promote  the  pub- 
lick  good,  than  by  inclining  the  minifter  to  adopt 
their  own  views.     The  patronage  of  the  Crown, 
which  in  a  poor  Hate  is  omnipotent,  here  lofes  to- 
tally its  effect ;  it  is  not  fufficient  to  compenfate  to 
individuals;  their  private  lofs  in  a  public  injury; 
they  cannot  of  courfe,  be  blindfolded  to  the  neglect 
or  mifmanagement  of  minifters.  Whilft  you  fee  in 
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daily  practice,  the  trifling  accidents  by  which  great 
property  in  land,  in  flock,  or  in  commercial  ca- 
pital is  materially  affected,  you  will  find  abundant 
reafon  for  relying  on  the  active  providence  of  a 
fociety,  in  which  thefe  influences  eminently  pre- 
dominate. Who  fo  fit  to  fuperintend  the  itate,  as 
men  who  muft  ruin  themfelves  if  they  betray  their 
country  ? 

Contrafted  to  this  organ  of  Government,  in  our 
parliamentary  conftitution,  is  an  ariftocracy  of  per- 
fons  in  office  with  fixed  emoluments,  whofe  inte- 
refts  do 'not  fluctuate  with  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
nation,  who  have  no  danger  to  apprehend, 
befide  a  total  overthrow  of  government,  and  from 
this  cataftrophe  the  ftrength  of  the  empire  protects 
them.  We  have  the  name,  not  the  utility,  of  the 
Britifh  fyftem.  We  have  not  the  fame  refources 
to  carry  it  on  with  effect  ;  the  fabric  is  not  fup- 
ported  in  Ireland  by  thofe  pillars  which  infure  its 
folidity  in  the  fitter  country.  The  bulk  of  our 
landed  intereft  is  non-refident ;  our  monied  and 
commercial  interefts  are  at  bed  but  thinly  fcat- 
tered,  and  are  rendered  yet  more  inefficient  by 
religious  incapacities.  There  is  not  a  merchant 
in  Parliament ;  fcarcely  a  man  who  feels  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  money  market,  and  comparatively 
few  of  the  coufiderable  land-owners ;  the  reprefent* 
ation  of  fome  capital  towns,  and  of  the  counties, 
abforbs  whatever  remains  to  us,  from  habitual 
abfence,  of  a  proprietary  body.  The  feats  for 
boroughs  are  generally  filled  by  gentlemen,  who 
enter  Parliament  in  purfuit  of  promotion,  and 
who  have  few  fympathies  with  the  public.  Thus 
the  fecurity  for  a  judicious  infpection  of  public 
aifairs  in  the  one  country  is  honor,  in  the  other 
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a  community  bf  feelings  bstweeri  the  governors- 
arid  governed.  The  honou  of  our  countrymen1 
runs  as  high  as  that  of  any  osher  perfons }  but  it 
is  a  capricious  feratirnent,  "and  the  fafety  of  milli- 
ans  de&rves  a  lefs  vulnerable  protection. 
True,  aa  I  have  akeaciy  noticed,  fortune  is  oftea 
worshipped  in  thre  Britifh  Senate,  but  fhe  is  not 
the  fole  deity  of  the  Temple.  Fame  too  has  her 
votaries,  even  among  the  mod  energetic,  aad  lead 
affluent  part  of  that  augaft  body.  The  wide 
range  of  its  djfcunjons,  and  the  elevated  rank  t& 
which  it  has  arifen,  give  this  in>pulfe  to-  aanbition  '. 
Whilft  there  is-  but  ooe  incentive  bete  to  mix  in 
public  affairs,  th«  defke  of  preferment ;  and  upoi> 
thofe  who  come  under  this  attraction,  the  patro- 
nage of  the  crown  can  frequently  act  with  great 
facility.  The  fault  confifts  in  the  excefs.  Men- 
of  mere  enterprife  in  the  Englifh  Houieare  few,  aad 
adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  greater  number.  They 
predominate  hi  Ireland,  and  give  to  the  whole  a  cok 
leaive  charadler  of  expectation.  I  fuppofe  there 
is  no  gentleman  in  Parliament  individually  ex- 
ceptionable. But  every  man  of  fenfe,  even  thofe 
of  whom  I  fpeak,  will  admit,  that  one  hundred 
perfons  may,  each  be  an  eligible  member,  to  mix 
in  any  council  of  (late,  and  flill  a  council  cornpofed 
exclufively,  or  even  principally  of  thofe  hundred 
men,  may  be  liable  to  ftrong  objections. 

It  wilt  be  replied  that  fome  controul  upon  the 
executive  department  is  preferable  to  a  total  latitude 
of  confidence.  But  is  it  propofed  that  re- 
ftraint  and  fuperintendance  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, mould  be  abolifhed  ?  The  incorporation  of 
legiflatures  goes  to  a  transfer,  not  a  ftippreffion  of 
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jurifcfr&ron.  It  ftrbftitutes  an  effective  eontrouj  for 
one  that  is  inefficient.  If  the  number  of  reprefenta- 
tives  istobediminifhed,  the  retrenchment  muft  fall 
upon  the  moft  objectionable  parts  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion.  The  leading  men  of  the  kingdom,  whether  by 
influence  or  election,  will  flill  be  placed  in  Parlia- 
ment. And  as  to  the  effect  of  the  meafure 
upon  the  coniequence  of  the  country,  and  upon 
the  protection  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  people  will  have  more  influence  over  one 
hundred  gentlemen^  generally  elected  for  coun- 
ties, and  great  towns,  than  over  treble  the  num- 
•ber,  moft  of  whom  owe  no  compliment  to  their 
quafi  conftituents.  And  that  number  of  members 
in  the  imperial  Houfe  of  Commons,  joined  to  the 
feveral  branches  of  the  Irifh  intereft,  who  already 
act  upon  the  Britiih  Government,  will  confer  on 
Ireland  greater  eonfideration  than  ihe  can  derive 
from  a  domelUc  Parliament,  thus  organized,  and 
thus  afibrted. 

Perhaps,  you  imagine,  that  among  the  inconve- 
niences  that  tame  is  to  rectify,  this  difficulty  may  be 
placed  of  procuring  an  adequate  representation. 
Quite  the  reverfe ;  time  has  hitherto  enhanced  the 
difproportion  between  the  property  of  thofe,  who 
interfere  in  the  fupreme  difpofal  of  public  con- 
cerns, and  that  of  the  ration  whom  they  regulate. 
And  the  fame  caufes  cannot  ceafe  to  produce  the 
fame  confequemfes.  When  a  man  of  fortune  pro- 
xrures  a  peerage,  he  eeafes  in  general  to  have  any 
object  to  cwlth'ate  in  this  kingdom,  and  lapies 
from  active  purfuit  to  indolent  enjoyment.  His 
•family,  at  kaft,  fpeedily  relinquish  the  care  otpo- 
'litics,  and  become  abfentccs  5  the  landed  intereit 
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in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  has  confiderably  de* 
clihe'd  imce  the  year  1776,  when  the  crown  be- 
came liberal  of  Irifli  peerages.  A  great  part  of 
the  wealth,  recently  acquired,  or  improved,  by 
which  this  perpetual  drain  ought  to  be  fupplied, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Catholics,  and  thefe  peribns  are 
a!fo  diredied  to  other  purfuits,  by  the  nature  of  our 
conflitution. 

I  conclude  this  head  with  a  pofition  which  cannot 
'be  put  too  often,  or  too  ftrongly.     If  the  country 
does   not  afford  materials   for  a  proper  controul 
over  the  executive  department,  fome  other  pro- 
vifion  ought  to  be  made  for  the  public  welfare. 
The  privilege  of  fuperintendance   cannot  by  its 
mature  be  indifferent,    but  muff    diredly  lead  to 
good    or  evil.     It  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
viate from  public  to  private  purpofes;  and  if  the 
lituation  of  fupreme  influence  in  the  ftate  be  in- 
accurately   filled,  fuch  mifapplication    is  inevita- 
ble.    Jobbing  and  manoeuvres  will  difgrace  the 
Irilh  government,     whilft  it  is  obliged  to    act 
through  the  medium  of  perfons,  who  do  not  dif- 
daiii  the  practice.     A  man  of  fortune  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  is  a  figure  of  fo  much  magnitude, 
that  Adminiflration  cannot  well  refill  him  in  any 
i  bing  he  takes  in  head.  Even  a  man  of  lefler  rank 
is  too  ufeful  not  to  be  gratified.      The  Minifter 
fvvays  the    Britifh   Houfe  of  Commons,   but  on 
extremely  different   principles  :  ,hc  cultivates  the 
favour  of  that  body,  by  not  preffing  any  rneafure 
again  (I  the  fenfe  of  the  majority ;  or  of  the  in., 
terefts,    which   that  majority  are  bound  fo  culti- 
vate.     When   he  ventures  upon   other  conduct, 
they  withdraw  their  confidence,   and    his  power 

terminates. 
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terminates.  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  poflefled  the 
means  which  Mr.  Pitt  enjoys,  of  procuring  a  majo- 
rity by  influence  to  ratify  their  refpectve  ad  mini  f- 
trations.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  laid  to  have  re- 
tained  his  place  againfl  the  perfonal  inclination  of 
his  Sovereign.  What  is  the  cafe  at  this  hour  ? 
Does  Mr.  Pitt  hold  the  reigns  of  government  by  the 
weight  of  his  diftributions  ?  Has  he  corrupted  the 
people  of  England  ?  Parliament  is  but' the  echo 
of  their  aflenting  voice,  which  confirms  him  in 
the  adminiftration  of  his  country. 

When  I    publimed    the  pamphlet   you    were 
pleafed  to  notice,  I  had  in  contemplation  a  more 
important  queftion,  than  any  that  affecled  the  being 
of  Parliament  alone.      I  looked  to  the  people,  for 
whom  Parliaments  exift.      The  views  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  circumftances  of  the  country  leemed 
to  have  conduced  us  to  the  eve  of  a  great  change 
of  fyftem  j  and  the  relation  to  the  (late,  of  a  mod 
comprehenfive  defcription  of  its  citizens,  appeared 
to  be  weighed  very  lightly.      Ungracious   as  the 
found  is  to  fome  ears,    I   cannot,    in   difcourfmg 
of   the  ftate  of  Ireland,    decline     the  concerns 
of   one  of    its   moft    important     branches.       I 
have  not  prepared  the  political  chart  of  the  coun- 
try j   as  it  lies  open  before  me,  I  am  bound  to  fol- 
low it.     In  an  arrangement,    ufrich  ought  to  be 
complete,  as   it.  was  defigned  to  be  final,  every 
murmur   mould    be   collected,   every    complaint 
be  fairly  heard,  and  judicioufly  inveftigated-    Idle 
expectation,   that  the  perception  of  inconvenience 
was  to' be  blunted  by    neglect  of  its  objects  ;   as 
fbme  animals  imagine  danger  to  be   at   an  end 
wjien  they  have  mut  their  eyes  on  the  purfuer.     I 

introduce^ 
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introduced  the  Catholics,  not  as  you,  and  others 
tefs  refpeclabie,  ftrangely  repreiented,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  partifan  ;  but  as  a  lover  of  the  em- 
pire, and  as  an  Irishman.  I  feek  in  an  Union  for 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  increased  ilrength 
of  Britain,  the  more  vigorous  protection  of  the 
world  ;  but  if  the  fettlement  was  formed  on  a 
defective  bafis,  thefe  glorious  ends  would  dill  re- 
main unaccomplifhed  ;  indeed  fomethiflg  woife ; 
for  the  meafure  of  an  Union,  between  ihefe 
countries  does  not  admit  of  intermediate  con- 
fequences;  it  muft  be  to  both,  the  extreme  of 
good,  or  the  extreme  of  mifchief;  and  the  pre- 
vious difpofition  which  is  created  on  either  fide, 
by  liberality  of  conditions,  by  wholefome  laws, 
and  by  the  contentment  of  the  people,  muft  de- 
termine the  alternative.  Should  we  conceive  our- 
felves  at  eafe,  becaufe  difcontent  ilumbers  amidfl 
unextinguifhed  embers?  Such  was  not  a  bul- 
wark, on  which  the  power  and  glory  of  Britain 
could  fecurely  reft.  Such  was  not  a  benign  open- 
ing of  repofe  to  Ireland.  With  thefe  views^  and 
with  thefe  feel  ings,  I  endeavoured  to  draw  into 
notice,  by  uich  means  as  I  was  competent  to  em- 
ploy, that  cardinal  quefiion  of  Irifh  politics,  the 
privileges  of  the  Catholics.  As  a  necefiary  preli- 
minary, I  applied  myfelf  to  refute  certain  notions 
which  were  circulated  among  the  indifpofed  to 
•hat  people ;  arid  to  reprehend  certain  inilitmions, 
which  were  coufidered  to  be  unkindly  directed 
agamil,  them/*'  The  moment  was  critical  and 

called 

*  Sutfh  as  the  Orange  Societies,  ^f  which  I  rryft  peiievere 

io  infiRing,  that    they  tend  to  phrpetuatc  the   divilion  of 

'  • •       '  the 
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called  for  the  difcuffion.  If  the  government 
to  be  new-niodelLed,  it  woutd  be  right  to  adopt 
fuch  regulations  as  fhould  filence  every  wfyitper 
of  general  grievance  ;  if  the  propofed  change  did 
not  take  effecl,  Hill  the  abolition  of  the  incapa- 
cities I  complained  of,  would  reader  our  ftate  of  - 
fpciety  moie  tolerable.  Haying  formed  am  opi- 
nion on  thefubjeft  of  uniting  the  two  legiflatures 
of  the  empire,  I  did  not  hefuate  to  exprefs  it  j  but 
as  it  was  not  my  primary  object,  nor  the  matter  • 
of  which  I  propofed  to  treat  j  I  did  not  find  u  in- 
cumbent  to  detail  the  feries  of  reafoning  that 
led  to  my  conclufion  ;  the  point  came  incidentally 
in  my  way,  and  I  exprefied  what  occurred  to  me. 
Subfequent  refle&ion  has  confirmed  my  opinion, 
as  to  the  general  concern  of  the  country  in  this 
queftion  ;  and  it  has  imprdTed  the  matter  opqu 
my  mjad,  even  more  forcibly  than  when  Erfl  it  was  , 
propounded,  as  the  genuine  relief  and  exonera- 
tion of  that  great  body,  who  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Catholics  are  doomed  by  our  prefent  fyf- 
tem  to  collective, and  individual  inferiority :  I  have 
not,  of  courfe,  occafion  to  retract  any  of  my  leading 
afiertions;  I  muft ilill  maintain,  that  by  incorpo- 
rating our  parliament  yvith  thai  of  Britain,  we 
have  equal  fecurity  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubject, 
and  a  much  fairer  profpe&  of  a  found  ai>4 

fteady 

the  people,  and  to  counteract,  by  a  corabinatiofi,  the  beneh- 
ciai  efifecVs  of  the  repeal  of  the  Popery  Laws.  The  quef- 
tion  at  prefent  before  us,  is  of  too  much  tnaopitude  TO  ad- 
mit a  detail  of  thefe  fubairern'fcilies  ;  ytt  1  muft  lay  that 
when  people  obferve  fuch  a  combination,  and  are  enabled 
to  col  left  their  temper  from,  the  publications  rhat  feem  to  • 
pleafe  them,  abf'ird  and  filly  a$  thtfe  publications  may  in- 
trijifically  be,  it  is  an  inducement  to  ftrtngthen  Government, 
as  a  protc^ion  ngainft  them. 
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iteady  adminiftration :  that  the  kind  or  degree 
of  independence,  which  fate  and  circumftances 
feem  to  have  allotted  to  this  ifland,  does  not  fo 
fupport  the  external  dignity  of  Ireland,  as  to 
become  a  legitimate  object  of  pride  ;  and,  as 
it  operates  internally,  that,  it  is,  what  I  have 
already  termed  it,  <c  a  great  domeftic  caufe  * 
of  irritation."  I  know  not  whether  the 
prefent  be  the  proper  time  and  temper  for  the 
difcuflion  of  the  fubjecl.  The  care  and  felec- 
tion  of  fuch  circumftances  belong  to  perfons  in 
an  elevated  place  of  public  function.  I  treat  ab- 
ftra&edly  and  in  general,  of  a  judicious  change 
of  conftitution,  and  my  private  opinion  is  not  to 
be  affected  by  collateral  confiderations. 

Perhaps  it  is  true,  that  I  recommend  my  doc- 
trine by  its  negative  merits,  or,  as  you  call  it, 
by  "  a  fhort  catalogue  of  evils  to  be  removed, 
without  any  perfuafive  obfervations,  grounded  on 
advantages  to  be  conferred  {."  Your  objection 
indeed  is  whimfical;  fhall  not  a  man  pull  a  thorn 
from  his  own  fide  without  a  recompence  ?  Mult 
we,  Iriihmen,  be  induced  by  fugar  plumbs  to  do 
what  is  good  for  us  ?  I  do  not  diftinclly  compre- 
hend the  difference  between  the  removal  of  evil, 
and  an  advantage.  If  you  mean  that  I  have  not 
entered  into  comprehenfive  details  on  the  head  of 

Commerce, 

*  Memoire,    page  r. 

|  Sse  Letter,  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

. 
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Commerce,  I  muft  candidly  fay,  chat  I  think  this 
queftion  is  to   be  decided  upon  confiderations  of 
an  higher  nature.     If  our  conftitutioa  be  found, 
and  if  the  operation  of  it  be   beneficial,  I  would 
not  be  reafoncd  out  of  it  by  cold  calculations  of 
(hipping  and  tonnage  ;  I  would  not  be  induced 
by  all  the  wool  and  cotton,  and  all  the  tea  and 
fugar  in  the  world,  to  forfake  it.     If  its  defects 
militate  againft  human  happinefs,  I  want  no  other 
impulfe  to  deiire  its  correction.   No  doubt,  fhould 
a  treaty  of  union  proceed,  there  will  be  found  a 
proper  feafon  for  commercial  regulations,  and  the 
concern  will  be  important  ;  but  the  fettlement  of 
the  country  (lands  uppermoft  in  my  mind  ;  prof- 
perity  and  affluence  come  of  courfe  when  your 
flate   is  well  regulated.     The  extinction   of  our 
feuds  would  be  of  itfelf  a  fortune  to  Ireland ;  to 
pacify  them  mould  be  the  beginning,  the   end, 
and  the  object  of  all  our  endeavours.   I  can  difcufs 
no  queftion  but  the  means  of  drawing  the  people 
into  amity  with  each  other,  and  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  of  rooting  out,  on  either  hand,  the 
feeds  of  jealoufy.     Your  conftuution  may  be  as 
brilliant  as  theory  can    make  it ;  unlefs  you  can 
procure  this  temper,  it   is  a  fplendid  deception  ; 
and  the  utmoft  range  of  commercial  opportuni- 
ties is  nugatory. 
• 

But  this  fhort  catalogue  of  evils,  of  which  you 
appear  to  make  fo  light  account,  comprizes  what- 
ever has  kept  the  people  of  Ireland  at  variance 
with  its  government:  The  factions  of  the  high; 
the  difcontents  of  the  low  j  poverty  and  turbu- 
lence, 
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each  as  in  a  circle  promoting  the  other, 
and  the  inaccurate  application  of  authority  the 
caufe  of  both.  It  comprizes  the  monopoly  of 
political  power  and  patronage  in  a  few  hands, 
and  the  means  that  were  employed  to  fortify 
that  monopoly.  A  principal  engine  was  the  di- 
\4fion  of  the  nation  into  diftinct  cafts,  by  the 
contrivance  for  each,  of  a  totally  different  code 
of  laws  and  of  immunities.  The  force  of  this 
fyftem  is  weakened,  but  the  hoftile  difpofidons, , 
that  were  formed  under  it  are  preferved,  with 
more  heat  perhaps,  and  pertinacity  and  addrefs, 
becaufe  the  parties  who  relied  upon  this  as  a  bul- 
wark, perceived  the  fecurity  begin  to  fail  them. 
I  concluded  that  Parliament  was  not  qualified  to 
remedy  the  diforders  of  the  ftate,  becaufe  the 
root  of  the  rmfchief  lies  in  the  conftitution  of 
our  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  in  the  oppofition  of 
particular  to  national  intereib,  which  is  not  any 
where  fo  predominant  as  within  the  circle  of 
Parliament  itfelf.  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  enforce  my  opinion,  by  a  detailed  expla- 
nation of  the  reafoning  that  produced  it.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  adinif- 
fion  of  argument,  by  fubftantiating  what  every 
Irimman  ought  clearly  to  feel  before  he  affects 
to  an  incorporation  of  Legiflatures,  that  the  mea- 
fure  does  not  involve  the  fettleddignity  of  his  coun- 
try. The  point  of  honour,  I  hope,  is  afcertained5 
and  fome  progrefs  made  in  the  confiderations  ok 
expediency. 

Let 
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Let  roe  firft  complete  the  outline  .of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  in-tereft  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  prefent  queftion.  This  alfo  is  no  unim- 
portant preliminary.  The  firuation  of  that  part 
of  the  people  may  be  thus  defcribed  :  A  flcn- 
cter  ariftocfacy-^  an  extenfive  middle  order, 
an  im-menfe  cla-fs  of  labouring  and  induftri- 
Ouj.  Gbvioufly  it  is  more  effential  to  a  people 
thurs  circurft-ftanced,  tfo  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection* ©I  a  ftrong  government,  than  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  it  participation  of  power  in  a  feeble 
ftate,  from  aay  efficient  fhare  in  which  their  fitu- 
atioa  mufl  generally  exclude  them. 


There  is  not  the  lea  ft  probability  that  the  feo 
tions  of  Proteftant  and  Catholic  will  fubfide  an- 
der  our  prefent  conftitution*.  Admitting  them  t© 
fubM,  this  alternative  remains  for  confideratKm, 
whether  would  few  or  many  of  the  latter  be  intro* 
duced  into-  Parliament  by  an  emancipation  ?  Jn 
the  former  cafe,  thefe  few  would  obtain  the 
uiual  parliamentary  confideration ;  they  would  acl: 
like  other  men  in  the  fame  place,  and  there  the 
matter  would  end  without  any  alteration  in  the 
general  management  of  the  country.  If  many 
got  accefs  to  Parliament,  they  would  form  a 
Catholic  oppofed  to  a  Proteftamt  faction,  precifely 
as  in  the  laft  century,  when  the  parties  ran  at 
length  into  civil  wars,  in  which  one  was  reduced 
to. a  pitiable  fubjugat ion. 

The 

*  There  Is  not  a  line  in  this  argument  whieh  docs  not  apply 
equally  to  the  Diflenters,  and  indeed  to  all  defcriptiona  of  per- 
fons  who  arc  without  the  pale  of  the  Oligarchy. 


The,  grievance  which  mod  materially  affects 
the  Catholics  -is  a  dtfpofition,  ungracioufly  and 
for  unkind  purpofes,  to  discriminate  them  from 
their  feUow-fubjecls.  A  comparifon  of  the  effects 
of  the  refpeftive  meaiures  of  union  or  eman- 
cipation upon  this  temper,  mould  form  the 
ground  of  their  decifion.  They  are  exclud. 
ed  by  law  from  certain  high  ports  and 
from  Parliament.  If  the  incapacities  by  ftatute 
\vere  removed,  there  would  ftill  remain  a  natu- 
ral difabiljty  in  their  general  inferiority  of  rank, 
fo  that  in  a  great  degree  they  could  not  profit 
of  the  conceffipn.  When  the  teft  laws  are  abro- 
gated, little  more  is  done  than  an  aft  of  juftice 
to  certain  individuals,  and  the  abolition  of  a 
ftigma  which  produces  difcontent,  by  offending 
the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 
Thefe,  to  be  fure,  are  mod  meritorious  confider- 
ations  ;  but  they  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the 
inconvenience  ;  no  reflraint  is  thereby  placed  up- 
on the  untoward  difpofition  I  have  mentioned. 
The  remedy  is,  of  courfe,  not  fo  fubfiantial  as 
this  other,  which  makes  the  Government  flrong 
againfl  that  temper,  and  which  removes  the  mo- 
tives and  powers  that  fupport  it.  On  the  moil 
favourable  calculation,  not  above  twelve  could  pro- 
cure themfelves  to  be  returned  to  Parliament,  fix 
fuppofe  by  purchafe,  and  as  many  upon  the 
landed  intereft  and  that  of  open  towns.  The 
occafional  elevation  of  a  dozen  men,  is  not  to 

be 
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be  compared  in  point  of  national  advantage  to  a 
meafure,  which  either  equalizes  all  parties,  or  at 
lead,  reduces  them  to  a  ftate  of  reciprocal  inof- 
fenfivenefs.  The  Britifh  government  protects  the 
Catholics  of  France,  Portugal  and  Italy,  and  if 
it  were  not  under  fome  impediment,  why  fhould  it 
not  equally  proted  its  own  fubjecls  of  Ireland  ? 

:'*nUL-::.  •••<$< 

Of  two  Parliaments,  neither  of  which  they  can 
materially  influence,  it  is  more  the  interefl  of  the 
Catholics  to  live  under  the  jurifdi6Hon  of  that, 
which  has  not.  been  educated  with  any  indifpofi- 
tion  to  them.  Now  the  majority  of  the  Irifh. 
Parliament  has  upon  all,  or  moft  occalions,  dif- 
played  ftrong  marks  of  rooted  difmclination  to 
that  people.  Nay  it  is  a  fafhion  with  many  pcr- 
lons  of  high  confideration  here,  to  diflike  a  man 
for  being  a  Catholic.  This  is  certainly  not  the  cafe 
in  England.  Proteftant  and  Catholic,  not  having 
been  known  there,  as  political  parties,  for  above  a 
century,  the  diftin&ion  became  obfolete.  The  li- 
beral and  continued  intercourfe  of  the  fafhion- 
able,  the  diplomatic,  and  the  commercial  claries, 
with  Catholic  countries,  contributed  alfo  to  obli- 
terate the  prejudices,  which  formerly  arofe 
from  the  difference  of  religion.  Except  through 
the  inter  pofnion  of  the  Crown,  which  is  the 
Bririfh  branch  of  our  Government,  the  Irifh  Legifia- 
ture  h  as  never  been  diftinguifhed  for  condefcenfion 
to  its  Catholic  fubjecls.  Eefides,  the  property of  the 

individuals, 
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individuals,  who  compofe  the  BritifH  Parliament, 
is  fo  extenfire  and  fo  much  connected  with  the 
fafety  of  the  fhte,  that  they  never  will  hazard  to  ex- 
cite discontents,  upon  motives  of  a  petty  and  ca- 
pricious difapprobation.  I  am  therefore  indiffe- 
rent to  the  declarations  which  any  man,  or  any 
mimfter  may  make%  T  know  the  Britim  Govern- 
ment is  conduced  upon  principles  of  reafon,  and  I 
can  calculate  how  far  reafon  will  go.  From 
this  light  only  one  may  with  confidence  pro- 
no.unce,  that  the  CathoHcs  will,  on  the  Union  eila- 
blilhment,  obtain  a;  total  eligibility  and,  what  is 
more  material  ro  them,  that  until  they  do  obtain 
It,  they  will  have  an  exemption  from  vexa  tious  jea~ 
Jouiks,  arid  the  practical  enjoyment  of  the  privi- 
leges, which  have  already  been  conceded  to  them. 
It  may  equally  be  predicted,  that  in  a  Colle&ive 
capacity,  the  Catholic  body  will  not  be  ad- 
vanced to  be  a  dominant  party  either  in  Church 
or  State,  becaufe  whilft  the  balaace  of  property 
inclines  again!!  tbem,  it  would  neither  be  necef- 
lary,  politic,  nor  defireable. 

It  may  be  right  to  explain,  xvherefore  the  Ca- 
tholics cannot  materially  influence  the  Parliament, 
although  they  conftitute  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  are  excluded  from  the  boroughs  by  the 
Constitution  of  them  ;  and  from  the  freedom  of  ci- 
ties by  the  jealoufy  of  the  magift  rates.  You  will  per- 
haps aik  of  me,  wherefore  we  wrere  anxious  to  pro., 
cure  this  fra-ocHife  of  fuffrage,  of  which  the  operation 
is  fo  much  reftti&ed.  Becaufe  though  we  cannot 

have 
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have  great  influence,  it  does  not  Follow  that  we  : 
fhould  have  none  at  alL  Becaufe  although  a  Ca- 
tholic intereft  does  not  preponderate  any  where, 
yet  the  individuals  of  that  communion  ought  to 
have  the  fall  benefit  of  their  refpe&ive  fituations. 
A  Catholic  tenantry  ™ill  vote  with  their  Protef- 
tant  landlord  ;  but  is  it  indifferent  to  them,  that 
theVj  as  wett  as  their  neighbours,  are  competent 
to- confer  that  compliment? 

It  is  in  civil  life  that  the  influence  of  the  Ca- 
th-olics  prevails  t    there  indeed  it  is  immenfe.  As  . 
they  compofe  pretty  generally  the   trading  and 
induftrious  portions    of  the  community,  they  are 
concerned   in  the    greater    part   of   tranfadions 
through  the  kingdom.     The  bar,  wholefale  mer-  . 
chants,    attorneys,     perfons  engaged   in  money 
dealings,   will  always  cultivate  the  favor  of  this 
part  of  the  people.     Now  the  relative  importance 
of  fuch  perfons,,  will  generally  rife  in  confequence 
of  an  Union,   and  thpfe  who  will  relatively  de- 
cline, are  the    perfons  moil  independent  of  thele 
influences.       The    Proteftant  Prelacy  of  Ireland 
have  generally,  declared,  that  in  the  event  of  an 
Unions    they  could  no  longer  imagine  the  intereft  • 
of  the  eftabh'fhmententrufted  to-their  care,  to  be  in 
any  wife  endangered  by  the  mod  liberal  indulgence 
to  the  fubordinate  communions.    Js  this  femiinei.t 
no  recommendation  to  perfons-  who  wiih  to  enjoy 
in  peace  the  advantages  of   their  country; 

The  moft Ingenious? arguments againlladmi: 
the  Catholics  to  political  Iranchifes,  aie  to-be  found 
F'  in 
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in  thefpeech  of  Mr.  Fo-fter,  (the  Speaker)  in  1793  V 
they  follow  very  clofety  the  reafoning  of  Lord  Ba-: 
lingbroke,  againft  a  Catholic  Prince,  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  William  Windbam.  But  the  analogy  com- 
pletely fails ;  for  as  the  prince  is  made  for  the  peo* 
pie,  it  is  juiiinable  to  impofe  on  him  a  condition  of 
conforming  to  their  convenience;  but  is  abfurd 
to  talk  of  making  fudi  terms  with  the  people, 
for  whofe  accommodation  and  advantage  the  ftate 
exifts  and  was  created.  If  you  prove  that  a  par- 
ticular franchife  cannot  with  propriety  be  entrufted 
to  thofe  inhabitants  at  large,  who  are  obvioufly 
within  its  purview,  the  conclufion,  in  my  mind 
is,  not  to  form  a  monopoly  of  this  fran- 
chife in  favor  of  the  few  who  chufe  to  think 
themfelves  fit  to  hold  it ;  but  remove  altogether 
the  matter  of  contention. 

Embellifh  it  by  whatever  fplendid  names  you 
pleafe,  the  government  of  Ireland  is  an  oligarchy. 
In  the  popular  member  of  our  conftitution,  the 
weight  of  certain  individuals  is  immenfe,  and 
that  of  the  people  is  inconfiderable.  This  bears 
materially  upon  the  Adminiftration ;  for  neither  are 
the  minifters  of  the  Crown  acted  upon  in  any 
eminent  degree  by  the  influence  of  the  people ; 
iior  have  thefe  the  benefit  of  that  impartiality 
among  his  fubjecb,  which  muft  be  the  natural 
feeling  of  «very  monarch.  There  is  a  controul 
indeed  over  the  royal  authority ;  but  as  it  is  al- 
moft  completely  fevered  from  the  public  in- 
tereft ;  it  is  neceflarily  directed  in  its  exer" 
cife  by  the  private  views,  or  at  beft  by  the  per- 

fonal 
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fonal  chara&er  of  the  individuals  who  compofe 
it.*  A  compromife  is  made,  fuch  as  has  been 
ufual  under  very  irregular  governments,  and  which 
if  it  were  not  the  refult  of  diforders  in  the  ftate, 
muft  eventually  introduce  them  j  the  patronage 
and  interna-1  management  of  the  country  is  given 
up  to  thofe  who  have  power  to  do,  what  ufually 
is  called  the  King's  bufmefs  ;  that  is,  to  raife  the 
fupplies,  to  preferve  the  Britifh  intereft  and  an 
uniformity  between  the  two  governments. 

The  confiderable  members  of  the  oligarchy 
are,  by  the  nature  of  their  fituation,  rendered  ap- 
prehenfive  of  a  popular  fpirit,  and  adverfe  to  the 
body  of  the  people  :  it  cannot  be  otherwife  ;  when 
power  is  not  bottomed  upon  hereditary  prepofief- 
fion,  popular  favour,  or  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty— the  perfons  who  hold  it  muft  be  fenfible 
that  it  is  infecure,  and  that  it  is  invidious.— They 
will  feek  to  turn  the  popular  mind  from  public  to 
private  coniiderations.  Any  tendency  to  a  com- 
petition will  be  feized  with  avidity  by  men,  whofe 
motives  are  very  urgent  to  promote  it ;  they  will 
meet  in  their  adherents,  the  greateft  prompti- 
tude  to  fecond  them  in  widening  the  breach  ; 

for 

*  The  only  thing  which  the  King  onnot  do  in  Ireland.  • 
is  to  confer  favour  upon  a  certain  description  of  his  fubjefts, 
and  that  defcription  by  far  the-  moft  numerous.  What  <m 
outcry,  what  an  oppofition,  when  any  kindnefs  is  ap- 
prehended to  them  !  fo  that  the  Crown  is  here  free  in  its 
power,  but  circumfcribed  in  its  benignity — the  very  re- 
verfe  of  what  is  defigned  by  a  popular  toim  oul  on  the  £x- 
x^itive. 
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for  a  llvalftiip  in  emolument  is  as  much  appre- 
hended by  them,  as  a  diminution  of  power  by 
their  fuperiors.  The  exclufive  fpirit  which  they 
leek  pretences  of  miftruft.and  jealoufy  to  authorife, 
confirms  their  own  exclufive  title  to  preferment.* 

™.i  have 

*  Among  the  Protefhnts  who  are  removed  from  thefe  in- 
ducements, and 'the  Catholics  of  the  fame  rank,  there  has 
Jong  appeared  a  tendency,  to  an  oblivion  of  their  ancient  differ- 
ences; but  .th^  jealoufj.es  of  the  former  have  been  revived  at 
different  times  artificially. 

From  the  memorable  meetingat  Dungannon,  to  about  1785, 
this  difpofition  to*  harmony  was  very  prevalent.  The  two  def« 
criptions  difplayed  equal  zeal  to  refift  the  invafion  we  were 
fcbeo  threatened  with,  and  flxared.  together  the  Volunteer  fer- 
vice.  About  this  latter,  period  the  peafantry  of  Munfter, 
fe-11  into  commmotions  on  the  old  ground  of  tithes:  publi- 
cations immediately  ilTued  from  the  prefs,  fluffed  with  af- 
perfions  on  the  religion  and  moral  c'larafter  of  the  Catho- 
lics; reprefenting  them  as  a  refractory,  perfidious  people, 
who  were  to  be  kept  at  the  point  of  thefword  from  you.  The 
expedient  fucceeded.  The  paflions  of  the  people  were 
fet  in  motion,  and  the  incipient  harmony  was  broken 
up  effectually.  Another  incident  occurred  lately.  (I put 
out  of  the  way  th.  difpofition,  the  very  prevalent  anxiety 
to  infinuate  that  every  Catholic  was  a  rebel,  and  to  confound  un- 
eafinefs  under  the  Popery  laws  with  hofiility  to  the  confti- 
tution). 

Doctor  Caulfieul,  the  Catholic  Bifhop  of  Ferns,  had  the 
misfortune  to  live  in  a  county  which  was  the  fcene  of  the 
late  outrages.  He,  with  thofe  of  his  clergy  whom  he  could 
collect  about  him,  exerted  all  that  influence,  which  in  better 
times  their  function,  and  perfonal  virtue  had  acquired,  to  refift 
the  txcefles  of  an  armed  mob,  and  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
their  lives,  refcued  many  from  maffacre.  This  was  the  cqndu6t 
of  chriftian  clergymen  ;  but  it  was  a  condr.ft,  for  whieh  chrif- 
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I  have  defcribed  the  courfe  of  feelings,  " 
like  circumstances  will  produce  in  every  country  ; 
but  doubtlefs,  the  flate  of  Ireland,  rufhes  upon 
your  rnind  as  it  does  on  mine,  as  a  ftrtking  illuf- 
tration.  The  perfons  moft  diftinguiflied,  by  po- 
litical, and  almoft  by  perfonal  difmclination  to  that 
material  branch  of  the  people,  the  Catholics,  are 
to  be  found  among  the  parliamentary  interefts  j 
thofe  who  endeavour  principally  to  make  Popery 
a  bugbear,  are  men  in  office  under  corporations, 
and  fubordinately  under  government.  I  have  no 
idea  that  any  particular  difapprobation  of  reli- 
gious tenets  enters  into  this  hoftility.  The  term 
of  divifion  is  convenient ;  but  if  any  other  equally 
anfwered  the  defign,  it  would  equally  be  made 
ufe  of.  You  may  talk,  and  I  am  fure  you  believe 
it,  of  advances  to  conciliate.  The  minif- 

teis 

flan  clergymen  deferve  every  applaufc  that  can  be  beftowed  upon 
a  fublime  difcharge  of  duty  j  yet  there  are  perfons  fo  much 
mortified  to  perceive,  that  Roman  Catholic  ecclefiailics  have  ailed 
nobly,  that  books  and  paragraphs  have  been  circulated  in  order, 
by  blacken  ing  the  motives  of  thefe  gentlemen,  and  detracting  from, 
their  merit,  to  prevent  this  amiable  and  li«roic  conduct  from 
making  a  fuitable  impreflion  on  the  minds  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. There  are  many  perfons  now  alive,  who  recol left,  when 
it  was  very  ufual  to  terrify  the  Proteftants  by  reports  of  (ham 
plots,  and  even  days  were  named,  when  the  Catholics,  it 
was  afTerted,  were  to  rifeand  maOacre  them.  Thefe  artifices 
have  fallen  into  difufe,  fince  the  affairs  of  this  country  came 
to  be  more  clofely  looked  after  by  the  Britith  Adminiftra- 
tion  ;  and  fince  the  Government  by  Lordt  Juftices  was 
difcontinued.  Lord  Tow rilhend  was  t lie  firft  Viceroy  who 
permanently  refided,  and  in  his  attempts  to  break  the  arif- 
tocracy,  he  found  it  expedient  to  beftow  fome  little  countC" 
nance  on  the  fubordinate  religion. 
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ters  of  the  Crown  perceived  the  wretched  policy 
.under  which  this  country  languifhed,  and  they 
procured  laws  to  be  enacted  favourable  to  the  Ca- 
tholics.* Many  liberal  and  enlightened  Proteftants 
did  cordially  adopt  the  change.  But  from  that 
party,  the  entire  mafs  of  thofe,  who  by  the  coarfe- 
nefs  of  their  habits,  or  of  their  underftanding,  may 
be  faid  to.  conftitute  the  vulgar,  obferved  with 
great  fpleen  the  advancement  of*  men  to  the  or- 
der  of  fellow  citizens,  whom  they  had  been  ac» 
cuftomed  to  regard  as  fubordinate  ;  and  their  jea- 
loufy  was  countenanced  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
powerful.  The  novelty  of  their  foliation,  the 
warmth  of  controverfy,  but  above  all  the  un- 
neighbourly  temper  that  broke  out,  whilft  the  re- 
peal of  the  popery  laws  was  agitated,  did  betray 
many  of  the  Catholics  into  political  indifcretion.f 

On 


*  In  1778  the  firft  relaxation  of  the  Popery  laws  toofc 
place,  and  fo  much  was  the  merit  of  this  meafure  to  be  at- 
"tributed  to  the  royal  interpofition,  that  when  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fefiion,  a  bill,  far  lefs  extenfive,  was  propofed, 
it  was  contemptuoufly  rejected.  On  the  firft  attempt  the 
Houfe  was  left  to  itfelf. 

f  I  allude  here  to  a<£b  of  alienation,  not  horn  the  ftate,  but 
from  the  individuals  in  authority.  As  to  the  rebellion, I.conceive 
the  remote  operation  of  the  popery  laws  to  have  conduced  to 
it,- by  throwing  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  private 
gentlemen,  by  preventing  the  diffufion  of  property,  and  fa 
creating  a  law-lei's  character  in  the  common  people;  but  cer- 
tainly it  had  nothing  in  it  of  political  pretenfions  of  the  one 
party  againft  the  other.  If  the  rebellion  had  not  been  fup- 
prefled,  there  is  no  doubt  it  muft  have  proved  fatal  to  reli- 
gion in  general.  The  people  here,  precifely  as  u  France^ 

were 
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On  the  whole,  what  you  confider  advances  to  con^ 
ciliate,  were  accompanied  by  circumftances  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  rather  repelled  each  people 
from  the  other.  The  texture  that  tegiflation  attempt- 
ed to  weave,  manners  unravelled  as  affiduouily. 
There  are  families  in  Ireland,  who,  having  acYed  for 
generations  upon  this  crooked  policy  of  difunion, 
have  at  length  loft  the  clue  to  their  condu6r.?  and 
candidly  conceive  that  whilft  inflamed  by  paflion, 
they  purfue  their  intereft,  they  are  cultivating  a 
fober  and  judicious  principle.  Tradition,  educa- 
tion, intercourfe  have  contributed,  fo  entirely  to 
work  into  the  frame  of  their  minds,  the  anti-popu- 
lar prepofleflion,  that  in  the  modern  manifeftation? 
of  zeal  for  Proteftantifm,  as  a  political  not  a  reli- 
gious defignation,  there  is  infinitely  lefs  of  predc. 
termination  than  of  character. 

To  a  body  thus  conftituted,  the  crown  muft  un^ 
der  our  prefent.forms  refort,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  government  without  obftruction  ;  and  its  con- 
fent  muft  be  procured  by  the  terms  I  have  fpeci- 
ned.  Now  can  you  for  an  inftant  argue  that  this 
is  a  fuitable  organ  for  the  management  of  the  moft 
divided  people  on  the  earth,  and  of  the  moft  jar. 
ring  interefts  ?  Itfelf  a  principal  in  the  difpute,  it- 

felf 

were  fanaticifed  by  Delfts.  If  they  had  proceeded  much  far- 
ther, they  would  have  betrn  induced,  a*  they  were  in  France, 
to  leave  their  Pallors  in  a  minority  of  timid  devotees  and 
women,  and  the  former  pretenfions  of  that  cJergy  to  popula- 
rity, would  h.ive  occafioned  to  them  a  very  bitter  perfecution. 
I  fay  with  confidence,  that  the  fentiments  I  here  expiefs, 
were,  pending  and  previous  to  the  late  commotions,  enter- 
tained by  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  this  kingdom. 
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felf  the  foul  and  prime  mover  of  the,eonflict.  Let 
the  down  be  relieved  from  this  neceffity,  encou- 
ragement and  protection  will  be  difpenfed  ac- 
cording to  the  feelings  and  intereit  of  the  Sovereign  j 
they  will  be  difpenfed  indiscriminately,  for  the  lima, 
tion  of  a  Prince  places  him  above  the- views  and 
quarrels  which  pafs  from  private  into  public  life; 
he  cannot  be  fenfible  to  any  other  divifion  of  his 
people,  than  of thofe  who  are,  or  who  are  not  re- 
fractory to  his  government ;  thofe  who  make  his 
domirfions  fiouri-fti  or  .who  negleet  them.  Here 
are  my  premifes:  Ireland  ft arids  eminently  in  need 
of  an  impartial  Adminifhation ;  ftrangeiy  predif- 
pofed  to  difunion  and  unfocial  humours,  by  rciir 
gious  difference,  it  requires  a  vigorous,  a  fteacly, 
and  an  even-handed  government  to  reftrain  or 
counteract  the  unhappy  propensity.  Can  you 
deny  my  conclufion,  that  it  is  not  fo  confonant  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  to  be  governed  by  per- 
fons,  who  are  themfclves  parties  to  the  factions, 
that  diihac~l  us,  as  by  a  power  that  nature  and 
fituatipn  render  indifferent,  and  which  in  addition 
prefents  an  equal  fecurity  for  our.  civil 
liberties?  If  with  you,  I  attributed  to  accident,, 
any  part  of  the  temper  which  we  all  deplore,  I 
ihould  be  difpofed  with  you  to  expecl  the  remedy 
from  time  and  patience.  The  hiftory  of  Europe  for 
4  few  years  back,  that  rich  harveft  of  experience, 
has  inftrufted  me  not  to.  admire  the  fhoit  cut  to- 
political  improvement.  But  it  is  here  I  beg  leave 
particularly  to  remind  you,  that  the  fomceof  our 
country's  misfortune  feems  to  lie  deeper  than, 
you  conclude  from  you;; examination  — they  mull 
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be  traced  to  influences  and  interefts,  arifmg  from 
the  organization  of  our  conftitution,  and 'which 
contain  a  renovating  principle  of  diicord,  calcu- 
lated to  endure  to  the  utrnoft  term  of  its  exigence; 
where  there  is  partiality  in  the  exercife,  or  diftri- 
bution  of  power,  he  who  is  called  on  to  obey,  will 
to  the  end  of  time  perform  his  duty  with  reluct- 
ance. Where  there  is  even  the  appearance  cr 
fufpicion  of  partiality,  the  fubject  will  not  he  cor- 
dial. I  do  not  accufe  oar  parliamentary  leaders 
of  any  conduct  that  is  rare,  extraordinary,  or  un- 
precedented. Power  is  grateful,  and  few  who 
have  a  fituation  to  preferve,  are  philofophacally  fcru- 
pulous  in  employing  the  mea<ns,  which,  are  moft 
eafy  and  effectual  for  their  purpoie.  The  foible  Is 
of  human  nature,  and  for  that  very  reafoa  to  hu- 
man nature  I  would  apply  myfelf,  and  endeavour  to 
counteract  a  general  infirmity,  by  principles  of 
equally  extend ve  operation.  The  heads  of  the 
aation  are  fubje&ed  to  certain  influences  and  inte- 
rells  ;  let  the  mifguiding  motives  be  removed, 
and  the  conduct  of  thofe  whom  they  affed  will  re. 
ceive  a  new -direction,  and  through  the  laud  new 
Springs  of  aclion  will  be  generally  communicated. 
This  is  not  a  narrow  or  a  palliative  policy,  but 
broad  and  fundamental,  fuch  as  the  exigency  de- 
mands ;  and  in  analogy  to  the  means,  by  which, 
when  the  heart  is  found,  you  feek  to  reclaim  your 
friend,  to  rectify  the  faults  of  habit,  and  the  errors 
either  of  his  education  or  his  judgment.  Reform 
the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  you  have  a  de- 
mocracy ;  the  confequence  is  unavoidable,  if  tV,e 
Alteration  be  on  any  very  capacious  fcale  ;  and  if 

it 
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it  be'riot,  the  oligarchy  is  merely  fhifted  into  other 
bands,  without  any  acceflion  to  the  popular  inte- 
reft  from  the  transfer.       Repeal  the  diftinguifhing 
laws  ;  good  ;  but  you  cannot  by  your  adt  of  Parlia- 
ment reach  the  fpirit  of  diflindion.     The  tenden- 
cy to  difunion  will  fubfift,  with  all  the  irritating 
circumftances   that  accompany    that  temper,  fo 
long  as  thefe  interefts  are  preferred,  which  give  to 
perfons  of  the  very  firfl  influence  in  the  land,  a 
powerful    inducement    to    encourage    it.      And 
they    never    will    want  a    pretence;  for  whilft 
the   lower    people    are   wretched,   they   will    be 
turbulent ;  and    the    name    of   a  common    reli- 
gion will  furnim  the  ground  of  jealous  accufation 
againft  the  Catholics  of  more  improved  condition. 
Political  parties  will  attach  themfelves  as  it  may 
fuit  their  purpofe,  either  to  the  fide  of  thofe  who 
are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a  fuperior,  or  of 
thefe,  who,  with  lefs  appearance  of  propriety,  re- 
fufe  to  admit  an  equal.   The  Catholics,  as  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  abufes  of  power,  as  more  generally 
dependant,  and  (landing  more  in  need  of  protec- 
tion  and  quiet,  feem  likely  to  be  the  greateft  fuf- 
ferers  in  this  game  of  politicians.     It  may  be  very 
defireable   for  party   leaders  to  be  at  the  head  of 
that  people  ;  but  who  will  aflert  that  it  is  good  fci 
them  to  be  the  footflool  of  factions  ?  Perhaps,  you 
will  tell  me  that  this  propeufity  to  divifion,  is  the 
inherent  vice  of  free  conftitutions.     True  it  is  fo  ; 
we  are  not  therefore  to  encreafe  the  caufes  of  dif- 
ference, in  number  andmalignity;  without  this  in- 
convenience, we  can  have  the  fecure  enjoyment  of 
civil  liberty,    under  the  fanclion  and  luperintend- 
ance  of  a  popular  affembly,  with  the  advantage  of 
jcprefeatation,  in  my  opinion,  to  an  adequate  ex- 
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tent,  but  beyond  queftion,  in  a  more  simple, 
degree,  than  at  prefent  we  enjoy  it.  In  com- 
mon life,  a  man  would  be  warned  by  habi- 
tual infirmity,  to  avoid  the  occafipn  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. And  fhall  not  Ireland,  to  whom  feuds 
and  ftrifes  have  toft  fo  dear,  prefer  that  form  of 
free  government,  which  is  beft  piote&ed  againft 
the  recurrence  of  the  very  difafters,  we  complain 
of?  What,  although  amidft  fcramblesfor  autho- 
rity, fome  Catholics  might  get  within  the  pre- 
cin&s  of  the  oligarchy.  Catholic,  or  pea- 
fant,  or  by  whatever  name  you  pleafe  to  call 
them,  the  people  would  not,  therefore,  be  exo- 
nerated from  the  heavy  hand  of  power.  It  was 
on  this  view  of  the  fubje£r,,  and  upon  this  reafon- 
ing  I  grounded  my  alTertion,  that  the  neceffity  of 
Ireland  called  for  a  "  a  great  change  of  manners,  to 
be  founded  on  a  great  change  of  Conftiiution." 

Sir,  the  evil  of  the  reftricYive  laws  has  been  loft  in 
the  magnitude  of  their  confequences.  The  fta- 
tutes  of  Queen  Anne  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
fyftem  of  abufes.  Not  the  primitive  mifchief 
alone,  but  all  its  incidents  are  to  be  rectified. 
All  the  bearings,  and  relations  of  authority  are  to 
be  varied :  civil  fociety  itfelf  is  to  be  new- model  led. 
Where  is  the  power,  where  the  perfeverance, 
where  the  virtue,  to  undertake  that  tafk?  to  pro. 
fecute  with  vigour  and  difcharge  the  duty  with 
fidelity?  Are  we  to  await  in  pious  expectation, 
that  the  country  may  be  regenerated  by  the  play  of 
factions,  where  fadions  are  proverbially  corrupt? 
or  retrieved  by  the  energetic  virtue  of  fome  chief 
governor,  whilil  notorioufly  the  mofi  feeble  thing 

on 
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on  earth,  againft  local  cabals,  'is  the  "government 
of  Ireland?  How  many  of  tbefe  cabftls^  would 
ftart  up  to  obftruft  a  project,  by  the  fuccefs  of 
which  nearly  all  of  them  would  be  offended  ?  No  ; 
let  the  cabals  be  firft  put  out  of  the  way,  and  then 
the  flupendous  labour  of  improvement  may  be 
attempted.  When  the  borough  intereft  fhall  be 
reduced  and  fixed  in  England,  its  bearings  and 
relations  will  be  altered  materially  as  to  the  empire* 
but  almoft  totally  as  to  Ireland.  It  will  no  longer 
feel  the  neceflity  of  Jeaning  for  fupport  on  party 
fpirit ;  and  if  any  perfons  ftill  retain  a  hank- 
ering for  that  ftate  expedient,  the  Crown,  reliev- 
ed from  its  aftual  (iate  of  dependance,  would  be 
fully  competent  to  controul  them.  I  fmile  to  hear 
people  tell,  what  prodigies  were  to  be  effected  by 
particular  adminiftrations :  we  fhould  have  a  Vice- 
roy in  each  parifh  to  tarry  into  effect  any  exten- 
five  fcheme  of  benevolence.  General  benefit  and 
impartial  kindnefs  to  all  the  people  is  a  ftate  of 
cpnftraint  under  our  prefent  arrangement.  A 
Chief  Governor  may  extend  the  piadtice,  juft  fo 
far  as  his  eye  and  his  activity  can  reach  and  for  juit 
fo  long  a  term  as  the  duration  of  his  authority. 
Let  his  vigilance  relax  for  an  hour,  or  let  a  fuc- 
ceflbr  come,  with  different  vievvs  or  inferior  ener- 
gy— chaos  returns  again  ;  every  thing  rdapfes 
to  fufpicion  and  feverity.  Lord  CornwaUis 
brought  with  him  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land greater  perfonal  advantages,  than  per- 
haps any  nobleman  poffefled,  fmce  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  filled  that  fituation.  What  ob- 
ftructions  has  he  encountered  ?  How  compara- 
tively little  has  he  been  able  to  eScct  ?  How  una- 
will  all  his  efforts  prove,  if  retiring  from 

the 
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Jhe.  hejm.,  he  (ball  leave  the  fyftenl  as  he  found  it  ? 
What  were  the  virtues  of  Trajan  to  the  Roman 
world  ?  They  paffed  without  confequence  or  irn- 
preffion,  beyond  the  day  on  which  they  were  dif- 
played  :  As  the  beam  that  (hoots  acrofs  a  dull  ho- 
rizon, for  an  inftant  it  feems  to  chear,  and  the  ge- 
neral glooin  envelopes  it. 

Arguing;  politically,  I  know  nothing  of  impli- 
cit confidence.  I  propofe  to  truft  to  the  Crown, 
"becaufe  the  interefts  of  the  Prince  concur  fo  ex- 
"aclly  with  .thofe  of  the  people ;  and,  as  little  in- 
clined to  general  fufpicion,  I  inculcate  diffidence 
of  the  native  powers  in  that  point  only,  where 
I  fee  'them  repelled  from  the  general  good  by  the 
lawj  the  omnipotent  law  of  felf-aggrandizement, 
and  merely  to  the  extent  of  that  repulfion.  Does 
my  credulous  faith  embrace  the  honor  of  Britain  ? 
It  does  precifely,  under  the  guidance  of  the  fame 
rule,  and  to  the  fame  latitude.  The  Biitifh  Go- 
vernment is  condiicTed  upon  principles  which 
forbid  me  to  fuppofe,  that  it  would  be  unjuft 
gratuitaufiy,  and  to  its  own  detriment.  There 
do  I  fix  my  mind,  where  I  fee  pofitive  regula- 
tion, fupported  by  obvious  intereft.  Our  empire 
depends  for  its  exigence  in  the  European  fyftem, 
on  the  refources  of  its  fubjecls.  Compared  with  the 
powers  to  whom  it  is  oppofed,  its  population  is 
finall,  its  range  of  territory  diminutive.  As  (he 
is  obliged  to  adopt  a  naval  method  of  defence, 
England  could  not,  if  "Ihe  were  inclined,  ad  in 
that  fpuit  of  furamary  defpotifm,  which  we  fee 
pra&ifed  on  the  Continent.  Conflraint  may  col- 
lect an  arrriy  ;  plunder  may  fubfifl  and  clothe  it : 

a  fleet 
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a  fleet  muft  be  equipped  by  money ;   and  that  re- 
venue,    which   is   indifpenfable    to   a    maritime 
ftate,  can  only  be  drawn  from  a  people   in  opu- 
lence.    Now  if  the  fubjc&s  of  Ireland  were  rich, 
and  that  a  wayward  Parliament  dealt  out  the  pub- 
lic treafure   with   a  parfimonious  hand,   I  might 
fuppofe  the  Minifter  was  anxious  to  be   relieved 
from  the  rell ridion.     When   1  find,  that  a   poor 
itate  is  taxed  profufely;  taxed  to  the  full  amount 
of  what  is  at  any  time  demanded,   I  muft  endea- 
vour to  aflign  a  motive  more  intelligible.     Admi. 
niftratioo  hopes  to  make  Ireland  contribute  to  the 
general  exigence.    Granted ;  but  does  it  therefore 
mean  to  wring  from  poverty  by  means  of  a  new 
conftitution,    what   it  may  have  at  difcretion  un. 
der  the  agency  of  the  old  ?  or  does  it  rather  un- 
dertake the  fcvere  taflc  of  bringing   this  new  or- 
der to  perfedtion,   that  it  may  create  by  a  more 
kind  management  the  ability  to  afford  affiftance? 
it    propofes  to  difiufe  content,  to  protect  the  pro- 
dudttve  claffes,  to  govern  us,  an  experiment  which 
has  not  yet  been   tried,    in   forne  conformity  with 
he  genius  of   the  nation.     Truly  if  the  officers  of 
the  Crown    have  any  other  object  in  view,   they 
give    themfelves  much    unnecefiary   trouble.     If 
they  entertain  defigns  of  a  lefs  gracious  kind,  they 
puifue  their  end  by  the  moft  improbable  and  un- 
profitable of  all  expedients.      I  have  fomewhere 
read  of  a  giant  who  was  choaked  by  a  fix-penny 
loaf  after  he  had  breakfafted   upon    wind-mills. 
Have  all  the  old  contrivances  for   government  in 
Ireland  failed  ?  Is  the  hand  paralized  thatdifpenfes 
patronage?     Has  influence    become    innoxious? 

To 
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TO  be  plain  and  ferious,  what  is  that  unfa vourabl 
rneafure  of  regulation  for  Irifh  people  or  Irifh 
pretenfions,  which  might  not  be  carried!  nto  ef- 
fecl  without -this  concullion  and  this  removal, 
and  effected  too  by  means,  infinitely  lefs  trouble* 
fome  and  invidious  ?  But,  fay  they,  the  Minifter 
projefts  to  render  this  ifland  a  military  depot  for 
the  Empire.  Then  indeed,  he  is  a  limpleton,  who 
refufes  to  leave  us  this  conftitution,  which  re- 
quires forty  thoufand  auxiliaries  to  preferve  its 
equilibrium.  I fhouldthink thathe deprives himfelf 
of  a  very  competent  excufe  for  martial  preparations. 

-  O"';TtCj  ."I  ; .'  r.i    ' 

All  their  refources  of  authority  are  per- 
feft,  it  is  alone  the  public  mind,  which  the 
Minifters  have  at  prefent  occafion  to  cultivate ; 
or  from  which  they  have  any  thing  to  apprehend 
in  Ireland  ;  and  after  an  Union,  the.  public  mind 
•will  juft  act  as  powerfully  as  before  ^  and  it  may 
as  well  communicate  its  impreffions  to  the  impe- 
rial, as  to  the  local  legiflature ;  for  the  repre- 
fentation  will  not  in  either  be  very  accurate  or 
minute,  or  much  more  than  virtual.  What,  after 
all  her  exertions  to  produce  a  change  of  govern- 
ment, of  which  this  country  ftands  in  need,  Great 
Britain  is  at  once  to  call:  the  advantage  from  her, 
and  play  the  tyrant  to  her  own  detriment !  She 
is  to  go  to  Ruflia  and  the  Morea  to  look  for 
troops,  and  will  not  attach  to  her  a  warlike 
people,  her  clofeft  neighbour!  She  will  fuffer  this 
land  in  every  war  to  be  the  advanced  poft  of  the 
enemy  !  Such  terrors  are  for  the  nurlcry,  and 
more  fimple  than  children  are  thofe  who  will 

-  indulge  in  them.   I    confefs  if,  like  the  perfons 

who 


who  aflfed  to  entertain  thefe.  apprebenfions,  Jt 
could  bring  rnyfelf  to  think,  that  the  Englifh  go- 
vernment was  not  to  be  induced,  even  by  its  in- 
tereft,  ewen  by  the  urgent  necefiity  of  feuvpre- 
fervation,  to  deal  honeftly  by  this  kingdom,  I 
fhould  much  .hefitate  to  doom  a  man  to  death 
who  turned  his  thoughts  to  feparation.  Good 
gentlemen,  how  do  you  fupport  the  Crown,  when 
you  lay;  clown,  that  the  (late,  over  which  his 
Majefty  presides,  is  the  moft  incorrigible  of  all 
enemies  to  this  people  ? 

If  between  government  and  the  fubjeft  there 
is  to  be  no  amnefty — no  oblivion  of  erroneous 
policy;  not.  a  power  on  earth  can  fo  corre&its 
rule  of  conduct,  as  fo  create  fatisfa&ion  in  the 
people.     Relations  commercial  and  political  are 
at  this  day  better  underftood,    than  they  were  in 
tne  middle  of  the  prefent  century.     The  fcience 
of  fociety  is  (till  in  progrefs ;  and  are  we  to-fix  our 
eyes    upon    the    retrofpeft,    and    pine  over  ex- 
ploded faults*?   and  are  we  to  imagine  that  in  the 
great  change  of  maxims    that  has   taken   place, 
one  courfeof  impolitic  proceedings  will  alone  be 
preferved,    although  this  fyftem  of  condudt   has 
been   renounced,   has  been  difcarded   as   injudi- 
cious,  and  atoned   for  as  ofFenfive ;  abjured  by 
ftateftnen,   and  ccnfured  by  auihoritiesj   and  ali 
this  thro*  the  mere  love  of  doing. evil ;  for  the  apo- 
logy for  putting  any  reitraint  upon  this   country, 
the  only   one   indeed,,  ever  offered,    that  Ireland 
was  not  pledged  to  all  the  burdens  of  the  empire, 
is  at   an  end,    w;hen   tb?   t*.vo  countries  (hail   be 
farmed   -by   at*    inqorfporating  .Union    into   one 
gov2r.nnieivt.  Suppofe 


Suppofe  our  domeftic  government  were  to  be 
fubjeded  to  the  fame  jealous  teft,  and  to  the 
fame  rigid  fcrutiny,  has  it  fo  exercifed  its  func- 
tions, as  to  be  entitled  to  the  confidence,  which, 
on  the  ground  of  England's  delinquencies,  we  are 
advifed  to  withhold  from  the  Imperial  Legiflature  ? 
Has  fuch  been  the  blamelefs  tenor  of  its  politi- 
cal exiftence,  that  we  are  to  throw  ourfelves  with 
implicit  reliance  on  its  discretion  ?  If  falfe  policy 
be  inexpiable,  where  is  the  made  of  the  Popery 
Laws  to  repofc  ?  The  Parliament  of  England 
abridged  our  foreign  trade  j  a  feiies  of  Englifh 
writers  *  expofed  the  error  of  the  pradice,  and  it 
was  abolifhed.  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  fub- 
mitted  to  the  inconvenience,  and  filled  up  the 
fyftem,  where  it  was  incomplete  ;  but  it  alfo  in- 
terdided  the  people  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  from  civil  liberty.  We  might  have 
lived  without  foreign  trade;  but  what  is  a  nation 
without  arts,  or  manners,  or  improvement  ?  A 
law  was  in  force  in  thiskingdom,  to  a  date  as  recent  as 
the  Britim  reftridions  upon  our  commerce,  which 
authorifed  any  man  to  fix  at  five  pounds  .the  value  of  a 
Papift's  horfe,  or  to  levy  upon  that  defcription  of 
the  people  the  amount  of  depredations  com- 
mitted upon  the  coaft  by  an  enemy.  Now  I  rely 
upon  the  manners  of  the  age,  that  thefe  laws  will 
not  be  again  impofed.  I  rely  upon  the  fame  man- 
ners, and  upon  an  improved  fenfe  of  public 
intereit,  that  the  Catholics  will  not  again  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  holding  landed  property,  even 
although  no  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapfed, 
fince,  in  this  refped,  the  ftatute  law  has  been  cor- 
G  reded 

*  Child,   Decker,  Poftlewaite,   Tucker,  Smith  andYounj. 
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re&ed  in  their  favour.  Shall  we  not  at  leaft 
expeft  the  manners  of  the  age,  to  be  as  accu- 
rately followed,  and  a  judicious  fenfe  of  public  in- 
tereft  to  be  confulted  by  an  Imperial  Legiilature,  as 
by  this  domeftic  Parliament,  which  does  not  touch 
the  people  very  clofely  either  by  delegation  or 
property  ?  It  is  morally  certain,  that  the  Britim* 
government  muft,  for  its  own  fake,  conduct 
this  nation  with  a  view  to  its  improvement ; 
and  equally  certain,  that  paflions  muft  eternally 
arife,  which  will  prevent  the  high  Proteftant  af- 
cendancy  from  becoming  a  mild  dominion.  I 
conceive  that  the  controverfy  between  the  Minifter, 
and  a  certain  party,  deep  in  the  oppofition  to  this 
meafure,  might  be  reduced  to  a  dialogue  of  this 
tenor.  e£  Sir,  we  will  undertake  to  preferve  Ire- 
"  land  to  the  Crown  ;  but  you  muft  give  up  the 
"  country  to  our  mode  of  management."  "  No, 

gentlemen, 

*  No  circumflance  has  contributed  in  a  greater  degree  to 
render  the  Union  popular  in  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  than  the 
temper  difplayed  by  the  gentlemen  who  came  over,  In  the 
beginning  of  the  difhirbances,  as  officers  of  the  guards  and 
militia  regiments.  It  was  not  the  leaft  of  the  good  confe- 
quences  refulting  from  that  generous  and  fortunate  acceflion 
of  military  ftrength,  that  loofe  fufpicion  ceafed  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  punifliment  of  atrocious  guilt ;  and  the 
religious  defcription,  under  which  a  man  was  clalTed,  to  be 
received  as  prefumptive  evidence  of  his  criminality.  Thofe 
who  areacquainted  with  the  ftyle  of  converfation  that  prevailed 
during  the  Jaft  fummer,  will  readily  agree,  that  Ireland  was 
iaved  from  itfelf  by  the  Britifli  reinforcement.  The  party 
would  have  chofen  in  preference,  to  arm  their  own  adher- 
ents, who  were  certainly  very  adequate  to  fnpprefs  the  re- 
bellion, but  whofe  means  and  projects  for  restoring  peace 
•were  no  lefs  pernicious,  than  the  disorders  they  were  op- 
pofed  to. 
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*'  gentlemen,  I  do  not  approve  of  your  project; 
rt  it  is  a  bad  fyftem,  which  has  been  purfued  too 
*'  long,  and  we  are  weary  of  it.  I  know 
"  Ireland  may  be  kept  by  a  government  of 
"  terror ;  but  a  refourcelefs  fubjection  will 
"  not  anfwer  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  I 
«'  mull:  not  only  hold  Ireland,  but  make  it  a  pro- 
<c  fitable  member  of  the  empire.  I  will  endeavour  to 
'*  reclaim  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
"  land  reduced  Scotland ;  but  a  judicious  ma- 
"  nagement,  and  clemency  fecured  it.  I  wiU 
"  make  the  law  apply  with  equal  vigour  and 
*c  vigilance  to  all  clafles  of  the  Irifti  nation.  I 
"  hold  you  gentlemen  by  your  properties ;  I  will 
"  gain  the  affection  of  the  lower  people." — 
This  language  founds  ftrangely  in  the  ears  of  per- 
fons  who  cannot  imagine  any  refource  of  im- 
perial government,  except  flicking  Ireland  by  a 
party  to  Great-Britain.  They  exclaim  that  the 
connection  of  the  country  is  in  danger;  they  made 
the  fame  exclamation,  on  the  different  Heps  to  the 
abolition  of  the  popery  laws,  and  each  outcry  may 
be  explained  by  the  other.  The  narrow  provin- 
cial or  garrifon  policy,  to  which  their  minds  hcd 
been  formed,  was  certainly  put  to  hazard.  But 
the  members  of  the  cabinet,  not  having  .imbibed 
their  politics  in  College-green,  happened  to  entcrT 
tain  a  more  rational  and  comprefaeniive  fcheme 
both  of  government  and  connection. 

The  law  of  the  land  does  not  bear  heavily  on  the 
Irim  people.*  They  are  oppreffcd  by  the  practical 

difcipline* 

*  I  have  omitted  a  head  which  is  very  material,  hut  \vi.!.-f« 
lias  been  already  very  fenfiblv  difcuiT^d.  The  difference  of 
intereft  oetwecn  the  government  and  the  people,  running  ia 
advcrfi  current,  and  only  to  be  reconciled  by  an  Union. 
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difcipline  between  rich  and  poor,  and  by  grievance* 
arifmg  from  the  local  management  of  counties  and 
diftricts.  Then,  preferve  the  law,  and  take  effec- 
tual meafures  to  compel  a  change  of  practice.  The 
mild  application  of  authority  may  in  the  cafe  of  a 
very  unthinking  people,  be  expected  to  precede,  it 
certainly  cannot  fail  to  produce,  a  benignant 
temper. 

Let  the  influence  of  private  men  be  diminifhed. 
Accommodate,  in  fome  degree  to  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  manner  of  forming  a  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church,  and  place  that  income 
under  the  faieguard  of  the  laws  of  property.  The 
weight  of  landed  intereft  gives  to  the  body  of 
Proteftants  an  immenfe  preponderance  ;  but  it  is 
fuch,  as  cannot  admit  of  a  reafonable  exception. 
It  fecures  every  objeft  they  hold  dear  ;  it  ought 
to  fuffice ;  it  does  fatisfy  the  moft  valuable  and 
intelligent  members  of  that  communion.  A  pre- 
ponderance, founded  on  party  preteniions  alone 
the  good  will  decline,  and  the  wife  will  repro- 
bate ;  let  it  be  legally  fupprefied,  and  pracli- 
cally  difcountenanced,  and  give  Great-Britain 
an  intereft  to  guarantee  the  fettlement.  Such 
is  the  fcheme  of  pacification,  which  the  (late 
of  the  country  feems  to  demand,  and  which 
promifes  to  be  durable.  Such  I  humbly  offer  as  the 
Euthanafia  of  our  fhort-Hved,  but  boiilerous,  and 
ill-omened  independence. 
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LEGAL     ARGUMENTS. 


JL  HE  project  of  an  Union  between  Qreat-Britain 
and  Ireland,  has  already  excited  confideiable  dif- 
cuflion.  It  is  not  meant  in  the  following  pages  to 
offer  any  obfervations  relative  to  the  propriety  of 
a  meafure  on  which  the  moft  able  and  enlightened 
men  are  divided  in  opinion.  The  expediency  of  an 
Union  is  only  a  preliminary  consideration :  many 
great  queftions  refpecting  the  execution  of  the 
project  remain  to  be  determined.  Before  a  work 
fo  grand  and  fo  ciflficult  as  the  uniting  of  two 
Kingdoms  fo  peculiarly  circumftanced  can  be  com- 
pletely effected,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  review,  to 
modify,  perhaps  to  repeal,  feveral  particular  laws 
in  both  countries.  This  talk  muft  obvioufly  ap- 
pear from  many  circumftanqes  to  be  indifpenfable, 
and  if  it  be  negligently  performed,  the  Union  may 
create  evils  more  cleftructive  than  the  diforders 
fought  to  be  remedied. 

It  has  been  fuggelted,  that  further  relief  may 
poflibly  be  granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  moft 
fevere  difability  under  which  they  ftill  labour  is 
that,  by  which  they  are  excluded  from  Parliament. 

The  object  of  the  following  arguments  is  to  prove, 
that  whether  the  project  of  the  Union  be  accom- 
plifhed  or  abandoned,  the  Roman  Catholic  Nobi- 
lity and  Gentry  in  either  cafe  ought,  agreeably 
to  the  principle  of  exijling  laws,  and  of  the  Conjii- 
tution  of  the  Government,  as  by  law  ejlablijhed,  to 
be  reftored  in  bpth  Kingdoms  to  the  right  of  fit- 
ting and  voting  in  Parliament. 

A  z  1 
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It  certainly  cannot  be  neceflary  to  apologize  for 
entering  upon  the  difcuflion  of  a  fubjecl,  which  has 
been  itarted  in  the  very  firft  pamphlet  written  on 
the  projected  Union.  It  may  not  however  be  im- 
proper to'  premife,  that  it  is  not  fought  in  the  fol- 
lowing publication  to  deceive  by  fpecious  mifrepre- 
fentation,  but  to  convince  by  cold  difpaffionate  rea- 
foning,  and  by  legal  argument,  fubmitted,  not  to 
implacable  animofity  and  virulent  prejudice,  but  to 
calm  reflection  and  to  confiderate  judgment. 

It  will  be  regular  to  begin  by  coofidering  the  cafe 
of  the  Romau  Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Eng- 
land They  were  excluded  from  Parliament  earlier 
than  in  Ireland,  and  thedifability  was  extended  to  that 
Kingdom  by  a  fubfequent  ftatute  enacted  in  England. 
If  it  fhould  appjar  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England  have  a  founded  claim  upon  the  indulgence 
of  the  Britilh  Legiflature,  many  difficulties  in  re- 
pealing the  difability  in  Ireland  may  be  obviated, 
and  perhaps,  the  grand  work  of  general  unanimity, 
fo  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  in  that  diftrafted  country, 
more  eafily  and  effectually  accomplifhed. 


ENGLAND. 


(   s  ) 

ENGLAND. 

It  is  very  generally  imagined  by  perfons  not 
cqnveifant  with  legal  enquiries,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Nobility  and  Gentry  of  England,  are  difabled 
from  fitting  and  voting  in  Parliament,  by  laws  af- 
fefting  not  them  alone,  but  all  who  are  denominated 
in  law  Proteftant  Diffenters.  The  contrary  is  the 
truth:  to  Methodifts,  Prelbyterians,  Arians,  Soci- 
nians,  to  all  perfons  differing  from  the  Eftablifhed 
Church,  to  Englishmen  of  every  religious  perfua- 
fion,  except  to  Roman  Catholic f,  Parliament  is  open. 
The  Roman  Catholics  alone  are  excluded,  by  the 
operation  of  an  acl  paifed  in  the  3010  of  Charles  the 
Second,  ft.  2.  c.  i.  entitled,  "  An  Aft  for  the  more 
effectual  preferring  the  King's  Perfon  and  Government ', 
by  difabling  Papifts  from  fitting  in  either  Houfe  of 
Parliament." 

By  this  a&  all  Roman  Catholic  Peers  (many 
of  whofe  anceftors  obtained  their  titles  as  the  re- 
ward of  illuitrious  a£tions3  which  adorn  the  annals 
of  Great-Britain,  and  •  constitute  the  pride  and  glory 
of  every  Englifhman),  are  reftraihed  from  exerci- 
iing  the  moft  honourable  privilege  of  Peerage  :  by 
this  act  alfo,  the  Roman  Catholic  Gentry,  confid- 
ing of  feveral  ancient  and  diftinguilhed  families, 
are  debarred  from  the  birth-right  of  every  Engliih 
Gentleman  of  property,  the  right  of  reprefenting 
when  ele$ed,  Counties,  Cttizs,  and  Boroughs  in  Par- 
liament. Thefe  Rights  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
enjoyed  while  groaning  under  moil  fevere  per- 
fecution :  by  this  act,  paffed  exprefsly,  and  folely 
againft  them,  they  were  deprived  of  what  till  then, 
the  moft  fanguinary  *fLitutes  bad  fpaied,  refpe&ed, 
and  held  facred. 

The 

*  By  2;th  Elizabeth,  c.  2,  t~.  4,  knowingly  fi  receive,  re- 
iieve,  comfort,  aid  or  maintain,  any  piieft  or  eccl.fiaftic  of  the 
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The  Roman  Catholics  refer  to  the  oppreffive  and 
degrading  laws,  enaded  againft  them  in  former 
reigns,  with  no  other  view  than  to  difplay  the  mo- 
deration and  humanity,  which  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guilh  the  benign  reign  of  his  prefent  Majefty :  the 
recollection  of  what  their  anceftors  may  have  fuf- 
fered,  contrafted  with  the  bleflings  and  protection 
enjoyed  by  chemfelves  under  luch  happy  aufpices, 
can  tend  only  to  increafe  their  attachment  to  a 
good  and  gracious  King,  who,  with  the  advice  and 
confent  ot  an  enlightened  Parliament,  has  relieved 
them  from  religious  perfecution,  and  from  fame  of 
the  moil  grievous  difabUides  impofed  peculiarly  on 
them. 

The  difability  of  fitting  and  voting  in  Parlia- 
ment fHll  exifts  ;  it  is  not  created  by  what  are  called  the. 
Tejl  and  Corporation  AcJs — it  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  them,  and  extends  to  Roman  Catholics  alone*. 

All  modern  Proteftant  writers  on  the  laws  of 
England,  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the  pe- 
culiar feverily  of  the  law  towards  perfons  profef- 
iing,  what  was  formerly  denominated  in  law  the 
Popifa  leligion  f,  could  be  juftified  only  by  the  evil 
political  tendency  of  the  religious  principles,  imput-* 
ed  to  perions  or  that  perfuaiion. 

The 

Church  of  Rome,  being  at  liberty  or  out  of  hold,  was  no  lefs  a, 
crime  than  felony  without  benefit  of  Clergy  :  and  the  punifhment 
of  death,  with  lofs  and  forfeiture,  as  in  cafes  of  perfons  attainted 
of  felony. 

*  The  Teft  Aft,  which  is  t'le  2jth  Charles  the  Second,  c.  2. 
relates  to  offices  and  employments,  and  not  to  fitting  and  vot- 
ing in  Parliament.  The  Corporation  Aft  is  the  i^th  Charles 
the  Second,  ft.  2,  c.  i.  and  relates  to  Corporations:  both 
thefe  aits  require  as  qualification,  not  only  that  certain  oaths 
be  taken,  but  alfo  that  the  Sacrament  be  received  in  a  Proteft- 
ant Church.  It  muft  be  ol>ferved,  that  Peers  and  Members  of 
Parliament  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  Sacrament,  or  declare 
ielves  in  any  manner  Protcftants. 

t  The  Popifh  Religion  is  now  unknown  to  ev.r  law,  per 
Lord  Kenyon,  Peake's  N.  P.  79. 
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The  Legiflature  itfelf  has  made  a  fimilar  admif- 
iioft:  the  preamble  to  the  311!  George  the  Third, 
c.  32,  (the  laft  ad  pafled  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics),  itates,  "  That  certain  principles  have 
"  been  imputed  to  them,  which  are  dangerous  to 
"  fociety  and  to  civil  liberty,  and  which  they  are 
*'  willing  to  dilclaim ;  "  and  "  that  upon  their  ta- 
"  king  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and 
"  figning  the  declaration  therein  mentioned,  it 
"  is  expedient  they  fhould  be  relieved  from  fome 
"  of  the  penalties  and  difabilities  impofed  upon 
"  them." 

The  Legiflature  has  therefore  refcued  thofe  who 
comply  with  the  reft  contained  in  this  ftatute,  from 
the  imputation  of  entertaining  any  principles  dan- 
gerous to  fociety,  and  to  civil  liberty. — It  neceffa- 
rily  then  rnuft  follow,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  a  jufl  claim  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
late  act,  to  be  freed  not  only  from  fome,  but  from 
all  difabilities  inflicledy0/<?/y  upon  them.,  extending  to 
to  no  other  religious  perfuafion,  and  owing  both 
their  exigence  and  their  continuance  only  to  the 
imputation  of  principles,  which  they  have  diiavow- 
ed  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  Legiflature,  by  the  moft 
awful  appeal  and  afleveration  that  man  can  make. 

The  ftatute  of  the  5oth  Charles  the  Second,  as 
it  was  aitnedfolely  againft  Papifts  *,  could  proceed 
from  no  other  motives  than  thofe  which  occafioned 
the  enacting  of  other  laws,  affeding  none  but  them — 
laws  now  repealed  and  forgotten.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics have  difclaimed  and  abjured  moft  expiefsiy 
and  moft  folemnly,  in  the  terms  prefcribed  by  the 
Legiflature,  every  dangerous  principle  formerly, 
though  falfely  imputed  to  them.  No  poffible  rea- 
fon  can  therefore  be  found  to  exiil,  why  a  partial 

law 

*  It  is  hoped  this  opprobrious  appelia'ion  Is  now  obfoletc  la 
tli£  Englilh  language. 
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law  difabling  them  alone,  and  no  other  description  of 
perfons  differing  from  the  Eitablifhcd  Church,  de- 
priving them  or*  what  is  enjoyed  by  all  Diffenters, 
fhould  not  be  wholly  effaced  from  the  itatute  Book. 
No  founded  objection  can  be  madeagainft  refloring 
the  Roman 'Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  the  glo- 
rious privileges  conferred  by  the  laws  of  the  date 
on  birth,  rank,  and  property.  Of  this  privilege 
they  were  deprived  under  circumftances  peculiar  to 
very  tempefluous  times  ;  under  imputations  declared 
by  the  Legiflature  to  be  now  deftitute  of  founda- 
tion-; imputations  which  candour,  truth,  and  juftice 
forbid  to  be  at  the  prefent  day  ever  again  fuggefted. 

By  the  3oth  Charles  the  Second,  all  Peers  and 
Members,  before  they  fit  or  vote  in  either  Houfe  of 
Par'iamem,  are  obliged  to  take  the  Oaths  of  Alle- 
giance and  Supremacy,  and  to  fubfcribe  and  repeat 
a  declaration  contained  in  that  aft. 

Thefe  oaths  in   their  prefent  form  are  as  follow: 

"I,  A.  B.  do fincerely  proniife  and  fwear,  that 
"  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his 
<e  Majefty  King  GEORGE  the  Third. 

«  So  help  me  GOD." 

"  I,  'A.  B.  do  fwear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart  ab- 
"  hor,  deteit,  and  abjure,  as  impious,  and  heretical, 
"  that  damnable  doctrine  and  pofition,  that  Princes 
"  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  any 
"  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  depofed  or 
"  murdered  by  their  lubje&s,  or  any  other  whatfoever. 

"  And  I  do  declare  that  no  foreign  Prince,  Per- 
cc  fon,  Prelate,  State,  or  Potentate  hath,  or  ought 
"  to  have,  any  power,  jurifdiction,  fiiperiority,  pre- 
'c  eminence,  or  authority,  ecclefiajlical  or  fpiritual, 
"  within  this  realm. 

«  So  help  me  GOD." 

Thefe  oaths  affe(Tt  no  defcription  of  Englimmen, 
except  Roman  Catholics.     To  the  Oath  of  Allegi- 
ance, and  to  the  firft"  part  of  the    Oath  of  Supre- 
macy 
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• 

macy,  they  have  no  objection  whatfoever ;  nor 
could  they  objed  to  the  remainder  of  this  oath,  were 
the  words  "  civil  or  temporal"  fubftituted  for  ecclc- 
fiajlical  or  fpiritual.  The  latter  epithets  alfo  would  be 
unobjectionable,  were  they  qualified  or  explained,  fo 
as  to  contain  an  abjuration  only  of  fucheccleiiaftTcal 
or  fpiritual  authority,  as  can  interfere  with  the  alle- 
giance, due  by  the  fubje&s  of  this  realm  to  his  Ma- 
jefty's  perfon  and  Government. 

As  all  Roman  Catholics  hold  the  Pope  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  cannot  fwear 
in  general  unqualified  terms,  without  violation  of 
confcience,  or  at  leall  without  equivocation,  that  no 
foreign  prelate  has  any  fpiritual  authority  within  this 
realm. 

But  as  they  have  difclaimed  all  temporal  and  civil 
jurifdidion  in  the  Pope  as  to  this  realm  ;  as  they  have 
abjured  all  ecdefiaftical  or  fpiritual  authority  what- 
ever, that  can  difpenfe  with  the  moral  and  focial 
obligations  of  man  towards  man  ;  that  can  abfolve 
the  tie  of  allegiance,  or  counteract  the  duties  of 
fubjecls  to  their  Sovereign  and  to  the  ftate  ;  they 
have  clearly  taken  as  ftrong  a  tell  as  is  contained  in 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy ;  a  teit,  which  has  given 
the  State  adequate  and  complete  fecurity,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  hold  no  tenets  or  principles  fub- 
verfive  of  fociety,  dangerous  to  liberty,  or  inimi- 
cal to  his  Majefty's  perfon  and  government. 

To  corroborate  this  ftatement,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  refer  the  reader  to  the  oaths  taken  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England.  The  firft  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  i8th  George  the  Third,  c.  60;  and 
the  fecond  by  the  3 1 ft  George  the  Third,  c.  32.  The 
firft  oath  is  as  follows  : 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  lincerely  promife    and  fwear,   that  I 

"  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his 

"  Majefty  King  GEOKGE  the  Third,  and  him  will 

"  defend  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power   againft   all 

B  "  con fpiracies 
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"  confpiracies  and  attempts  whatever  that  (hall 
c<  be  made  againft  his  perfon,  crown,  or  dignity, 
"  and  I  will  do  my  utmofl  endeavour  to  difclofe 
"  and  make  known  to  his  Majefty,  his  heirs,  and 
*4  fucceffors,  all  treafons  and  traitorous  confpi- 
<e  racies  which  may  be  formed  againll  him  or 
"them: 

"  And  I  do  faithfully  promife  to  maintain,  fup- 
tc  port,  and  defend  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power, 
"  the  fucceflion  of  the  Crown  in  his  Ma je fly's  fa- 
"  mily,  againll  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever; 
"  hereby  utterly  renouncing  and  abjuring  any 
"  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  the  perfon  taking 
"  upon  himfelf  the  ftyle  and  title  of  Prince  of 
"  Wales,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  who, 
"  fmce  his  death,  is  laid  to  have  allumed  the  ftyle 
"  and  tide  of  King  of  Great-Britain,  by  the  name 
"  of  Charles  the  Third,  and  to  any  other  perfon 
"  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of 
"  thefe  realms: 

"  And  I  do  fwear,  that  I  do  rejcft  and  deteft 
"  as  an  unchriftian  and  impious  pofition,  that  it 
"  is  lawful  to  murder  or  deftroy  any  perfon  or 
"  perfons  whatfoever,  for  or  under  pretence  of 
"  their  being  heretics,  and  alfo  that  unchriftian 
"  and  impious  principle,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
"  with  heretics. 

"  I  further  declare,  that  it  is  no  article  of  my 
"  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce,  reject,  and  ab- 
"  jure  the  opinion,  that  Princes  excommunicated 
<e  by  the  Pope  and  Council,  or  by  any  authority 
"  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  by  any  authority  what- 
"  foever,  may  be  depofed  or  murdered  by  their 
"  fubjeds,  or  any  peifon  whatfoever. 
"  And  1  do  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that 

'  the  Pope  of  Ron»e  or  any  oiher    foreign    Prince, 
Prelate,  State,  or  Potentate  hath,  or  ought  to  have 

6  any  temporal  or  civil  jurifdi6lion,    power  fuperi- 

"  ority, 


"  ority,     or   pre-eminence,   diredly   or  indi  redly, 
"  within  this  realm. 

"  And  I  do  folemnly,  in  the  prefence  of  God, 
tf  profefs,  teftify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this 
"  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof  in  the  plain 
*e  and  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  words  of  this  path, 
"  without  any  evafion,  equivocation,  or  mental  re- 
66  fervation  whatever,  and  without  any  difpenfa- 
**  tion  already  granted  by  the  Pope,  or  by  any  au- 
"  thority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  any  perfon 
<f  whatever,  and  without  thinking  that  I  am  or  can 
<£  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  abfolved  of 
<£  this  declaration,  or  any  part  thereof,  although 
"  the  Pope,  or  any  other  peribns  or  authority 
<c  whatfoever,  fhall  difpenfe  with  or  annul  the  fame 
*c  or  declare  that  it  was  null  or  void." 

The  oath  appointed  to  be  taken  under  the  3 1  ft 
George  the  Third,  differs  from  the  oath  of  the  i8th 
of  his  prefent  Majefty,  only  in  the  following  claufe 
fubftituted  for  the  claufe  relating  to  the  fucceffion 
of  the  Crown. 

cc  And  I  do  faithfully  promife  to  maintain,  fupport, 
"  and  defend  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  the 
"  fucceffion  to  the  Crown,  which  fucceffion 
'  '^  by  an  Adi,  entitled,  An  Ad  for  the  further  li- 
mitation of  the  Crown,  and  better  jecuring  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Jubjefl,  is,  and  Itands 
limited  to  the  Princefs  Sophia,  Eleclrefs  and 
Dutchefs  Dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body  being  Proteftants,  hereby  utterly 
renouncing  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  al- 
legiance unto  any  other  perfon,  claiming  or 
pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of  thofe 
«  realms*." 

Thefe  oaths  are  fo  ftmng,  fo  precife,  and  fo  une- 
quivocal, they  fo  pofitively  abjure  all  civil  and  tem- 
poral authority  in  the  Pope  within  this  realm  j.  and 
B2  alfo 

*  In  other  refpcfts,  both  oaths  arc  almoft  prccifcly  the  fame. 


alfo  all  fpiritual  authority  which  can  interfere  with 
political  duty,  or  be  dangerous  in  any  manner  to 
the  Government  of  this  country— that  it  isimpoflible 
to  point  out  in  what  refpedt  they  effentially  differ 
from  the  oath  of  fupremacy. 

What  is  called  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  is,  'as.  it 
icgaids /piritual  authority,  wholly  negative,  and  in 
no  manner  affirmative — it  requires  no  acknowledg- 
ment that  fpiiitual  authority  relides  in  any  parti- 
cular perfan,  or  that  it  even  exifts :  it  obliges  no  per- 
fon  to  declare  hirnfelf  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  •  or  to  exprefs  his  belief  in  any  one  of  her 
tenets.  Why  then,  lince  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
£iven  as  ftrong  a  teft  of  their  allegiance,  fhould 
not  this  oath  be  either  entirely  abrogated  or  modi- 
'tfed,  fo  as  to  be  no  longer  a  definitive  fnare  to  in- 
nocent conference?  ' 

The  30th  of  Charles  the  Second,   is,   as  before 
obferved,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  Tcft'Aft — 
with' the  Corporation  Aft — with  all  other  Afls  impo- 
Tiiig  tefts — it -is- no  fundamental  law  of  the 'ft  ate — it 
is  not  general^  either  in  its  principle  or  in  its  effe&g 
—but  -in  its    object,  as    well  as  in  its  operation 
wholly  partial.     The  repeal  of  this   ftatute,  or  the 
modification -of  the  oaths   would  be'  no  innovation 
^-would  interfere    with    no    general  principle  of 
Government—would  involve  no  genefal'cyueftAon  re- 
lative to  the  propriety  of  tefts — would  in  no  manner 
break  in  upon  the  general  fyllem  of  Teft  Acts — would 
ciifturb  720  teft  affecting  the  Diffenters,  as  well  as  the 
Roman  Catholics— would  introduce  no  new  principle 
from  which  any  confluences  could  enfue — it  would 
be  merely  fubllituting  in  the  cafe  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics the  -only  perfons  aggrieved—a  teft  equally  fadsfac- 
tory— equally   fecure — and    the  repeal  or  this,  ad, 
is  in  itfelf,    the  jult  and  necelTary  confeqaence  of  a 
principle  -already  'ellabliihed — already  acted  upon 
by  the  Legillature.  ™^ 


Various  parts  of  this  ftatute  have  been  already 
repealed,  and  there  is  a  precedent  of  an  alteration 
with  refpedl  to  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supre- 
macy, upon  the  face  of  the  Statute  Book. 

The  Oath  of  allegiance  appointed  to  be  taken  by 
the  3Oth  Charles  the  Second,  was  the  Oath  con- 
tained in  the  3d  of  James  the  Firft,  c.  4,  and  was 
as  follows: 

«*  1?  A.  B.  do  truly   and  fincerely   acknowledge, 

"  profefs,  tcilify,  and  declare  in  my  confcience, 

•  j*  before  God  and   the  world,    that  our  Sove- 

*'  reign  Lord  King  is  lawful  and  rightful 

•"  King  of  this  realm,  and   of  all  other  his  Ma- 

*'  jefty's  dominions  and  countries ;  and  that  the 

"•Pope  neither  of  himfelf,  nor  by  any  authority 

"  of  the  Church  or  See  of  Rome,  or  by  any 

"  other  means  with  any  other,  hath  any  power 

**  or  authority  to  depofe  the  King,  or  to  difpofe 

"*"  of  any  of  his  Majefty's  kingdoms  or  dominions, 

^  or  to  authorize  any  foreign  Prince  to  invade 

**  or  annoy  him  or  his  countries ;   or  to  difcharge 

"  any  of  his  fubjedls  of  their  allegiance  and  obe- 

•^  dience  to  his  Majefty,  or  to  give  licence  or  leave  to 

:^e  any  of  them  to   bear  arms,  raife  tumults,  or 

**  ,to  offer  any  violence  or  hurt  to  his  Majefty's 

"  royal  ^erlbn,  ftate  or  Government,  or  to  any 

*'  of  his  Majefty's  fubje6ls  within  his   Majefty's 

*'  dominions. 

fc<  ^Ifo,  I  do  fwear  from  my  heart,  that,  notwrth- 
**  (landing  any  declaration  or  fentence  of  excom- 
'*  muni  cat  ion  or  deprivation  made  or  granted  or 
"  to  be  made  or  granted  by  the  Pope  or  his  fuc- 
c* :  ceiTors,  or  by  any  authority  derived  or  pretend- 
"  ed  to  be  derived  from  him  or  his  See,  again  ft 
*'  the  faid  King,  his  heirs  or  fuccefibrs,  or  any 
fC  abfolution  of  the  faid  fubjeqs  from  their  obecii- 
**  ence,  I  will  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 
**  his  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors,  and  him 
**  and  them  will  defend  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power 

againfl 
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ee  again  ft  all  confpiracies  and  attempts  whatfo- 
"  ever,  which  (hall  be  made  againft  his  or 
Cc  their  perfons,  their  Crown  and  dignity,  by 
C(  reafon  or  colour  of  any  fuch  fentence  or 
"  declaration  or  otherwife :  and  will  do  my 
tl  beft  endeavour  to  difclofe,  and  make  known 
"  to  his  ;'4ajefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs,  all  treafons 
"  and  traiterous  confpiracies  which  I  (hall  know 
"  or  hear  of,  to  be  againft  him  or  any  of  them. 
*£  And  I  do  further  fwear,  that  I  do  from  my  heart 
"  abhor,  deteft,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  he- 
te  retical,  this  damnable  doctrine  and  pofition 
"  that  Princes  which  be  excommunicated  or  de- 
"  prived  by  the  Pope,  may  be  depofed  or  murder- 
"  ed  by  their  fubjects,  or  any  other  whatfoever. 
'*  And  I  do  believe,  and  in  my  confcience  am  re- 
folved,  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  other 
perfon  whatfoever,  hath  power  to  abfolve  me 
of  this  oath  or  any  part  thereof,  which  I  ac- 
knowledge by  good  and  lawful  authority,  to  be 
lawfully  miniftred  unto  me,  and  to  renounce 
all  pardons  and  difpenfations  to  the  contrary. 
"  And  thefe  things  I  do  plainly  acknowledge,  and 
"  fincerely  fwear  according  to  thefe  exprefs  words 
"  by  me  fpoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  and 
"  common  fenfe  and  underftanding  of  the  fame 
<c  words,  without  any  equivocation  or  mental 
"  evafion,  or  lecret  refervaticn  whatfoever.  And 
<£  I  do  make  tiiis  recognition  and  acknowledge- 
<c  ment  heartily,  willingly,  and  truly,  upon  the 
*e  true  faith  of  a  Chriftian. 
JV0te.-*-The  Roman  Catholics  could  not  fcruple  to 
take  this  oath  were  it  revived. 

The  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  created  by  the    ill 
Elizabeth,  c.   i,  f.    19. 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  utterly   teftify  and   declare  in    my 
"  confcience,  &at  the  Queen's   Highneis  is  the 
"  only  fupreme  Governor  of  this  realm  ;   and  oi 
4<  all  ctber  her   Highncfs's  dominions  and   coun- 
tries. 
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<e  tries,  as  well  as  in  a\\fpiritual things  or  caufes  as 
"  temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  Prince,  Perfoo* 
"  Prelate,  State,  or. Potentate,  hath  or  ought  to 
"  have  any  jurifdiclion,  power,  fupeiiority,  pre- 
"  eminence,   or  authority  ecclefiailical  or  fpiri- 
"  tual,    within  this  realm;    and  therefore,  I  do 
'"/Utterly  renounce  and   foifake  all  foreign  jurii- 
"  diction,  powers,  fuperiorities,  and  authorities  : 
"  and  do  promife,  that  from  henceforth  I  (hall  bear 
"  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  Queen's  High- 
v'  nefs,   her  heirs  and   lawful  fucceffors,  and  to 
'"  the  bed  of  my  power  fhall  affiil  and  defend   all 
<c  jurifdi6tions,  pre-eminences,  privileges  and  au- 
"  thorities  granted,   or  belonging  to  the  Queen's 
l*e'  Highnefs,  her  heirs  and  fucceiTors,or  united  and 
^'annexed  tothelmperialCrown  of  this  realm.  So 
*c  help  me  God,  and  by  the  contents  of  this  Book." 
To -this  oath  not  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
feveral    who  iciupled  to  acknowledge  Church  Go- 
vernment and  ecclefiaftical   authority  objected,  to 
remove  the  fcruples  of  the   latter;  the  very firft  ad 
pafl'ed  after  theacceffion  of  William  and  Mary  abro- 
gated both  tliefe  oaths,   and  fubftituted  thole  which 
exitt  at  prefent,    and  have  been  ilated  above.    .Tiie 
fame  motives  which  induced  the  Legislature  to  make 
this  alteration,    apply  as  forcibly  to  the  cafe  of  the 
Ror;;?ai    Catholics — they  not  only   authorize,    but 
evince  the  juitice  of  extending   to  them  that  indul- 
gence of  confcience  granted  to  all  other  perfons  dif- 
lenting  from  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  preiumed,  that  the  juftice  and  propriety  of 
removing  the  dilability  infii&ed  fclely  upon  Roman 
Catholics  (as  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  with  ref- 
pecl  to  Parliament,  either  by  a  repeal  of  the  fta- 
tute  itfelf,  or  by  a  modification  of  the  Oaths,  have 
been  fully  fhewn.'  It  muft,  therefore,  neceffarily  fol- 
low, that  the  Declaration  required  to  be  fubfcribed 
and  repeated,  under  the  30111  Charles  the  Second, 
is  become  ufelefs :  this  will  appear  obvious  upon  a 
review  of  its  content,  they  are  as  follow  : 

I.  A.  B. 
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*  I,  A.  B.  do  folemnly  and  fincerely  in  the  prc- 
**  fence  of  God,  profefs,  teftify,  and  declare,  that 
"  I  do  believe,  that  in  the  faciament  of  the  Lord's 
"  Supper,  there  is  not  any  tranfubftantiation  of 
"  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
*•'  and  blood  of  Chrift,  at  or  after  the  confecra- 
"  tion  thereof,  by  any  perfon  whatfoever;  and  that 
"  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
'*  or  any  other  Saint,  and  the  facrifice  of  the 
"  Mafs,  as  they  are  now  ufed  in  the  Church  of 
*(  Rome,  are  fuperflitious  and  idolatrous.  And 
*c  I  do  folemnly  in  the  prefence  of  God  profefs, 
"  teftify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make  this  de- 
"  claration,  and  every  part  thereof  in  the  plain 
«  and  ordinary  fenfe  of  the  words  read  unto  me, 
"  as  they  are  commonly  underftood  by  Englifh 
"  Proteftants,  without  any  evafion,  equivocation, 
"  or  mental  refervation  whatfoever;  and  without 
"  any  difpenfation  already  granted  me  for  this 
*c  purpofe  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  or  per- 
"  fon  whatfoever,  or  without  any  hope  of  fuch 
"  difpenfation  from  any  perfon  or  authority  what- 
"  foever,  or  without  thinking  that  I  am,  or  can 
"  be  acquited  before  God  or  man,  or  abfolved  of 
"  this  declaration,  although  the  Pope,  or  any 
"  other  perfon  or  perfons,  or  power  whatfoever, 
44  (hould  difpenfe  with  or  annul  the  fame,  or  de- 
"  clare  it  was  null  and  void.5'* 

This 

*  The  Church  of  England  teaches  in  her  Catechifm,  "  that 
the  bodv  and  blood  of  Chrift  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper."  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  teaches,  that  after  confecration  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift,  under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  are  received 
fnbftantiaHy.  The  Church  of  England  in  confecrau'ng  bread 
and  wine,  retains  the  fame  words  as  are  ufed -by  the  Roman 
Citho'ic  Church,  in  her  confecration  of  the  fame  elements  :  — 
this  conkcration  is  the  eflentiai  part  of  the  Mafs — the  reft  of  the 
Liturgy  (called  theMafs),  confifts  of  Pfalms,  Extracts  from  the 
Old  and  New  Teftamcnt  of  Co- lefts  and  other  Prayers,  (feveral 

of 
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This  delaration  involves  matter  of  religious  con- 
trove  rfy,  not  of  political  confideration — matter 
wholly  fpiritual  and  not  temporal.  It  is  not  meant  to 
enter  upon  controverfial  argument — fuch  difcuffion 
would  be  irrevalent  and  improper.  Which  Church 
be  in  error,  is  a  queftion  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubje&.  However  important  the  points  of  Roman 
Catholic  faith  alluded  to  in  this  declaration  may  be 

to 

of  which  arc  retained  in  the  Protefiant  Book  of  Common 
Prayer),  giving  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the  inft;tution  of  what 
the  Proteftant  Church  acknowledges  to  be  the  Holy  Sacrament, 
the  Holy  Myftei-ier  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Clnift .  The  Church  of 
England  admits  the  Creed  of  the  Apoftles  which  teaches  the 
Communion  of  Saints.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  underftands 
by  this  article,  that  man  holds  Communion  with  the  Saints  in, 
Heaven — that  they  pray  to  God  for  mankind,  and  that  it  is 
good  and  profitable  to  beg  theirafiiftance :  indeed,  if  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  on  earth  for  each  other  be  acceptable  to  the  Al- 
mighty and  profitable,  if  it  be  lawful  for  Chriftiaus  to  foiicit  the 
benefit  of  their  mutual  prayers  on  earth,  the  interceiUon  of  the 
faithful  departed  in  faulty,  and  enjoying  the  inheritance  of 
eternal  bills,  muft  be  equally  acceptable,  equally  available,  and 
equally  lawful  ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
moft  exprefsly  forbids  all  fuperftitious  invocation  of  the  Saints. 
The  Roman  Catholics  acknowledge  no  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  invocation  of  the  Saints,"  but  by  their  interceffion  to 
God  through  Jefus  Chrift,  luhoni,  and  idiom  only,  the  Church 
holds  to  be  the  Pvedeemer  and  Saviour  of  man.  Such  is  the 
doftrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — futh  it  is  pro  fe  fled  by 
every  true  Roman  Catholic. — To  ihew  that  this  Statement  is 
exact,  that  it  has  been  candidly  reprefented,  without  any  co- 
louring  or  difguifc,  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  refer  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  h  will  appear  by  the  following  quotation, 
that  the  doftrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  exprefsly 
declared  with  refpeft  to  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :-— Manda  San&a  Synodus  omnibus  Epifcopis  &  casteris  do- 
cendi  munus  curamque  fuftinentibus.  ut  juxta  Catholic?  &  Apofto- 
lics  Ecclefiae  ufam  a  prim«evi«  Chriftianse  religion  is  tem'poribusrecep- 
turn  fandorumque  patrumconfcnfionem  &  facrorum  concihorum  de- 
creta  fidelesdiligenterinftruant  docenteseos,  fanclosunacum  Chriito 
regnantes,  orationes  fuas  pro  homini  \is  DeoofFerre,  bonum  atque 
utili  efle  fuppliciter  POS  invocare ;  &  obbeneficia  impetrands  a 
Deo  per  tilium  ejus  Jefum  Chriftum  Dominum  noftrum,  qui  folos 
nofler  Kedemptor  &  Salvator  eft,  ad  eorum  orationes,  opem  aux- 
iiiuraque  confugere:— omin's  porro  fuperititio  in  fanftorum  inro- 
catione  tollatur.  Con.  Trid.  Scffio  25. 
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to  confcience  in  their  relation  to  the  law  of  God, 
the  cognizance  of  them  can  appertain  to  God  alone  : 
they  cannot  lead  to  any  political  cdnfequences— • 
they  cannot  interfere  with  the  duties  of  fubjetts — 
they  deny  not  the  Trinity — they  difpute  not  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  fcripmre — they  cannot  fhake  the 
foundation  of  Chriftian  Morality,  or  pervert  its 
precepts — they  cannot  direclly  or  indirectly  af- 
fect the  peace  and  order  of  fociety — -they  are 
therefore  indifferent,  as  they  concern  the  laws  of 
man. 

The  whole  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  lately  undergone  before  the  mod  exalted  tri- 
bunal in  England,  a  ftricl  and  fcrupulous  examina- 
tion. The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  declares 
Tranfubftantiation  an  article  of  faith,  which  ad- 
mits the  invocation  of  the  Saints,  as  interceffors  to 
God  for  man  through  Jefus  Chrift,  (if  pra&ifed  with- 
out fuperfHtion),  to  be  lawful  and  profitable,  has 
been  declared  innocent  as  to  fociety.  It  is  in  con- 
fequence  tolerated  by  law — preached  by  law  in  the 
pulpit,  and  taught  by  law  in  fchools  and  feminaries 
to  jouth  :  to  believe  and  to  profefs  her  dochine  can 
no  longer  be  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
ftate.  Thefe  particular  points  of  faith  cannot, 
therefore,  in  themfelves,  juftify  a  partial  exclufion 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament. 

To  difpenfe  with  this  declaration,  the  moft  rigid 
Proteftant  cannot  object.*  It  contains  an  abjuration 
of  no  doclrine  dangerous  in  itfelf,  or  in  its  confe- 
quences — it  affords  no  political  fecurity  :  It  could 
have  been  introduced  with  no  other  view  than  to 

exclude 

*  This  declaration  obliges  Proteftants  to  fwcar  fo  very  pofitively 
upon  matter  of  opinion,  and  upon  their  o^tbs  to  pafs  fuch  exprefs 
and  fevcre  condemnation  in  do&rine  intricate  and  myfteriou?,  that 
the  confciences  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Ef- 
tablifhed  Church  would  be  relieved,  in  being  no  longer  under  the 
neeeflity  of  making  upon  oath  fo  ferious  an  aecufation  againfl  their 
ftllow-couiitrymen. 
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exclude  xvith  greater  certainty  the  obje&s  of  feverity 
in  the  3Oth  Charles  the  Second,  tm  aft  operating 
a  grievous  and  partial  difability ;  an  act  continuing 
to  ftigmatize  in  law,  thole  whom  the  law  itfeif  now 
declares  free  from  imputation;  an  ad  which  it  has 
been  proved,  ought,  according  to  every  principle 
of  juftice  and  legiflative  coniiftency,  to  be  either 
modified  or  repealed. 

With  refpect,  therefore,  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  England,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  difabiliiy 
created  by  the  3oth  Charles  the  Second  is  partial, 
fmre  it  affe&s  none  but  Roman  Catholics :  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  principle  on  which  it  was  enact- 
ed, is  deftroyed  by  the  3  ift  George  the  Ihird.  It 
has  been  proved  by  this  ftatute,  that  the  imputa- 
tion formerly  charged  upon  the  Roman  Catholics 
are  void  of  truth;  as  to  thole  who  comply  with  the 
oath  therein  prefcribed.  It  has  been  proved,  that 
the  oaths  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholics  are,  in 
effeft,  adequate  to  the  oaths  eftabliihed  by  the  ift  W. 
and  Mary,  c.  i  :  It  has  been  proved,  that  a  total 
repeal  of  the  3oth  Charles  the  Second,  or  a  modi- 
fication of  the  oaths  at  prefent  taken  by  Members  of 
Parliament,  would  not  by  innovation,  interfere  with 
any  general  principle,  or  molefi  znyj'yftem  of  laws.  It 
has  been  proved,  that  no  one  tenet  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  can  be  incompatible  with  focial 
order,  can  impede  allegiance  to  his  Majefty'sPerfon 
and  Government.  It  therefore  obvioufly  refults, 
that  the  liberality,  juftice,  and  impartiality  of  Englifli 
Jurifprudence,  are  called  upon  to  remove  all  pecu- 
culiar  difability  inflicted  folely  upon  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  to  reitore  and  allow  the  fame  privileges  to 
them,  as  are  enjoyed  byallDiiTenters  from  the  Ghqrch 

of  England. 
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IRELAND. 
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IRELAND. 

THAT  the  Roman  Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry 
of  England  are  juftly  entitled  to  be  reftored  to  the 
right  of  fitting  and  voting  in  Parliament,  has  been 
dearly  proved.  Their  cafe  depends  upon  its  own 
ftreugth ;  it  requires  no  adventitious  aid,  and  has  been 
eftablifhed  wilhout  recurring  to  any  arguments 
drawn  from  circumftances  exifting  in  the  Sifter 
Country. 

In  Ireland  ,  as  well  as  in  England,  penalties  and 
difabilities  have  been  impofed  on  Roman  Catholics. 
Moft  of  them  have  been  repealed:  they  ought,  for 
the  honour  of  the  country,  to  be  expunged  from  the 
future  editions  of  the  Statute  Book.  At  prefent, 
while  they  remain  in  print,  (though  without  force, 
worn  out  and  fpent  by  the  violence  of  their  own  ex- 
ertions,) humanity  and  true  religion  muft  delight  in 
comparing  with  the  harfhnefs  and  feverity  which 
throw  a  certain  melancholy  gloom  over  fome  of  the 
moft  brilliant  reigns  recorded  in  Britim  Hiftory,  the 
mildnefs,  and  the  fuperior  wifdom  every  where  confpi- 
cuotis  in  the  Legiflative  Acts  of  his  prefent  Majefty. 

Thefe  penalties  and  difabilities,  at  the  time  of  their 
firft  creation,  affected  in  England  a  body  of  perfons 
then  numerous  and  confiderable :  in  Ireland,  they 
involved  the  whole  country  ;  they  were  in  England 
fevere  and  bloody  ;  in  Ireland,  tyrannical  and 
oppremve.  Upon  a  review  of  feveral  Statutes  relat- 
ing to  Ireland,  paifed during  the  lad  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century,  it  appears  hardly  credi- 
ble that  they  could  have  ever  exifted.  To  perfons 
born  in  the  prefent  days  it  muft  feem  impofiible,  that 
any  regular  Government  could  have  enacted  or  en- 
forced a  fyftemof  laws  fuch  as  were  formerly  known 
in  Ireland,  under  the  appellation  of  Popery  Laws — 
laws  framing  a  new  religious  faith  for  Ireland  in 

England, 
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England— preaching  a  religious  dodrine  entirely  new 
to  the  people  in  Ireland,  not  by  pilgrims  and  mifli- 
onaries,  not  by  mildnefs  and  periuauon  but  by  ge- 
nerals and  armies,  by  pains  and  penalties, — laws 
converting  into  a  crime,  and  puniihing  by  degrada- 
tion and  lofs  of  property,  a  pious  adherence  to  that 
religion  till  then,  ever  fince  the  Gofpel  was  firft 
known  in  that  Ifland,  the  religion  of  Iriihmen,  be- 
lieved and  handed  down  to  them  by  their  anceftors 
—laws  rewarding  the  bafefl  and  meaneft  apoflacy 
with  penfions  and  pieferments,enjoining  violation  of 
confidence,  ftifling  all  moral  and  virtuous  fenfibility, 
and  encouraging  the  breach  pf  the  moll  facred  vows 
to  (he  Almighty— laws  creating  b,oth  public  and 
private  rnifery,  fowing  dhtention  in  all  families, 
embroiling  children  with  parents,  brother  with  bro- 
ther, difturbing  even  the  union  of  man  and  wife — 
laws,  in  ftiort,  diffolving  every  focial  tie,  pervert- 
ing human  nature,  feeking  to  extirpate  all  induftry, 
all  morality,  all  religion,  (without  which  no  ftate 
can  enjpy  happinefs,  or  even  exiflence);  and  effec- 
tually preventing  all  moral  and  political  improve- 
ment whatever  in  the  country. 

Under  fuch  a  fyflem,  Ireland  was  governed  dur- 
ing a  coniiderable  period  of  time;  and  under  fuch 
a  fyflem  the  kingdom  naturally  pined  in  ignorance, 
poverty  and  wretchednefs-*— thefe  laws  were,  but 
they  are  now  no  more.  The  piefent  reign  has  creat- 
ed happier  times.  Under  the  aufpices  of  a  fo^e- 
reign,  whofe  compaffion  and  paternal  goodnefs 
extend  to  all  cla.fles  of  his  fubje&s,  it  <an  never  be 
forgotten,  that  modern  adminiftrations  have  nobly 
fcorned  to  proceed  upon  the  deltrudive  and  unjufli- 
fiable  plans  of  thofe  who  preceeded  them*  modern 
parliaments  alfo,  parliaments  which  Jacobins,  and 
their  deluded  ignorant  abettors,  fo  infamoully  en- 
deavour to  V7illify,  modern  parliaments  have  declared 

"  -Ibat 


— "  That  *  //  mujl  lend  not  only  to  the  cultivation  And 
'*  improvement  of  the  Kingdom,  but  the  profperity  a  nd 
tc  Jtrength  of  all  his  Maje/iy's  dominions ;  that  his  fub- 
tc  jetts  of  all  denomination,  Jhould  enjoy  the  blejjing*  of 
"  our  free  Conftitution,  and  be  bound  to  each  other  by 
"  mutual  intercjl  and  affection  :" —  that  a  continuance 
of  the  popery  laws  "  is  injurious  to  the  real  welfare 
find  prosperity  of  Ireland.1''  Modern  Parliaments  have 
furmoiinted  all  difficulties  fuggefted  by  prejudice 
and  perfecuting  bigotry  :  They  have  removed  the 
moft  grievous  difabilities ;  they  have  enabled  the 
merchant  to  realize  the  earnings  of  hisinduftry; 
and  have  thereby  encouraged  a  commercial  fpi- 
rit,  to  which  Ireland  owes  its  great  improvement ; 
they  have  enabled  the  parent  to  educate  his 
child ;  they  have  confirmed  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentleman  the  inheritance  of  his  anceflors, 
which  piety  and  conference  with  difficulty  preferv- 
ed  ;  that  inheritance,  pofleffed  for  years  in  fear 
and  trembling;  held  perhaps,  at  the  tender  and 
indulgent  mercy  of  an  Apoitate  from  the  religion 
and  virtues  of  his  family,  a  convert,  not  to  the 
Proteitant  Religion,  but  to  profligacy,  impiety, 
and  atheifm. 

Modern  Parliaments  have  no  longer  forced  the 
generous,  impatient  of  inactivity,  and  till  lately, 
incapable  of  honourable  employment  in  Ireland, 
to  bahifh  himielf  for  ever  fiom  his  country  and 
friends,  to  feek  a  foreign  home,  and  ferve  a  foreign 
Prince;  they  have  enabled  him  under  certain  re- 
ftrictions,  to  bear  aims  in  the  iervice  of  his  Sove- 
reign;  they  have  enabled  the  Roman  Catholic  No- 
bility and  Gentry  of  Ireland  to  prove,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Regulars,  the  Militia,  and  of  the  yeo- 
manry, their  firm  and  immutable  allegiance  to  his 
Majelty's  Perfon  and  Government.  This  relief  has 

been 
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Vide    2ift  nnd    22(1    George  the    Third,    c.   24,    anc    ijth 
.8th  Gi-or^e  the   Thi:'d,    c.   49. 


been  the  work  of  modern  Parliaments,  and  muft 
imprefs  the  Roman  Catholics  with  gratitude,  as 
long  as  they  confider  dear  to  them  their  honour, 
their  country,  and  their  religion. 

What  affluence,  what  profperity  have  fprung  from 
thefe  enlightened  and  falutary  meafures  ?  With  what 
hafty  ftrides  has  Ireland  advanced,  not  only  to  ci- 
vilization, but  even  to  refinement?  To  what  au 
amazing  extent  her  commerce  has  increafed  ?  How 
rapid  has  been  the  progrefs  of  her  improvement  in 
agriculture,  in  manufacture,  in  every  art  and  fci- 
ence  ?  Thefe  advantages  can  be  attributed  to  no 
other  caufe,  than  to  the  wife  fyftem  adopted  lince 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  reign.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Ireland,  the  bright  profped  of  felicity 
"has'  been  darkened  by  the  horrors  of  rebellion : 
Heaven  grant,  that  they  may  prove  only  a  tranrito- 
ly  gloom,  and  that  the  ferene  rays  of  comfort  may 
mine  once  more  on  that  afflicted  countiy. 

It  cannot  be  furprizing,  that  the  growing  profpe- 
rity of  Ireland  fhould  have  excited  envy  in  the 
fiends  of  Jacobinifm.  The  flames  they  have  kin- 
dled in  France,  have  laid  waile  the  moft  civilized 
and  polimed  kingdoms,  have  fpread  deiblation  over 
countries  formerly  the  fixed  abode  of  peace  and  con- 
tent, have  caufed  a  general  conflagration  in  Europe: 
No  man,  therefore,  who  has  contemplated  thefe  me- 
lancholy events  can  be  aironimed,  that  in  a  country 
which  former  bloody  and  fubverfive  laws  (at  length 
repealed)  producing  mutual  jealouiies  and  animofi- 
ties,  have  ftored.  with  every  political  combuflible,  the 
fubtle  fparts  of  Jacobinifm  fhould  have  produced 
a  tremendous  explofion.  It  would  have  been  ill ange, 
indeed,  it' Ireland  had  efcaped  contagion  from  the 
moral  peftilence  raging  throughout  the  woi Id  with 
all-deflroying  fury,  when  even  England,  herfelf,  the 
fanduary  of  liberty  and  of  order,  is  proved  by  the 
i-'ecords  of  her  own  legifla-ture,  not  to  be  immaculate 
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from  the  pollution  of  Jacobinical  profanation.  The 
artiScesand  infidious  attempts  of  Jacobinical  Confpi- 
rators  have,  in  England,  happily  proved  ineffe&ual, 
not  only  becaufe  vigorous  meafures  have  been  wife- 
ly adopted  to  prevent  the  progrefs  of  anarchical 
principles,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  interefts  of  the  go- 
vernors and  of  the  governed  are  infeparably  united, 
and  becaufe  excellence  in  the  government  produces 
excellence  in  its  fubje^s. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  ftate,  for  the 
information  of  the  Englifh  reader,  the  conduft  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  during  the  late 
troubles.  That  the  Roman  Catholics  were,  as  a 
body,  innocent  of  the  late  horrible  rebellion,  is 
admitted  by  all  parties :  it  can  be  proved  alfo  by  con- 
fclufive  evidence  of  the  higheft  authority. 

The  hiilory  of  the  conspiracy  planned  and  con- 
ducted by  the  fociety  of  United  Irimmen,  from 
its  commencement  to  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  has  proved 
its  final  dedrudion,  the  detail  of  its  progrefs,  and  of 
•the  means  purfued  by  the  confpirators  to  delude  the 
lower  and  ignorant  claffes  in  order  to  accomplifh 
their  horrible  views,  are  to  be  found  in  the  laft  Re- 
ports of  the  Secret  Committees  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  the  Irifh  Parliament.  This  confpiracy 
is  there  proved  to  have  been  throughout  purely 
-Jacobinical^  to  have  fought  the  extirpation  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  as  well  as  of  the  Proteftant  Re/tgion,  the 
•annihilation  of  the  higher  orders  of  Catholics  as  of 
Prcteftants,  and  the  deftruclion  of  the  Government, 
whether  it  admitted  Catholics  to  a  participation  of 
its  privileges,  or  confined  them  to  Proteftants  alone. 
Thus  it  is  reprefented, '«  To  have  originated  in  afyflem^ 
ce  framed  not  with  a  view  of  obtaining  either  Catholic 
*e  Emancipation,  or  any  reform  compatible  with  the  ex- 
"  '(ftenceoftbe  Conjiitution*  •"  but  to  have  perfectly 
*r  coincided  in  its  commencement  and  in  its  progrefs,  its 
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*c  means  and  its  objefls,  with  that  by  which  the -Govern 
"  went,  the  RELIGION,  and  the  happinefs  of  France 
"  have  been  dejlroyed'*  Inculcating  the  principles,  arid 
"  adopting  the  means  which  were  fuccekfuHy  employed 
"  toabolifh  the  RELIGION,  to  extirpate  the  ^obii'ify, 
<(  andfutruertthe  Monarchy  of  France  :-}-  Such  aeon- 
fpiracy,  it  is  obvious,  could  never  have  been  fo- 
mented by  the. body  of  Roman  Catholic,*. 

The  confpirators  themfelves  admit,  that  Cathblh 
Emancipation  (as  it  is  called),  was  a  mere  pretence 
from  the  frjl  efiabli/hment  of  the  Irifh  Union;  and  that, 
if  they  bcul  been  enabled  to  fw.ceed  in  their  plan  of  R&- 
form  and  Revolution  it  would  have  involved  in  it  equally 
the  dejlrutlion  of  the  Protejlant  and  Popjh  r elision. \ 
They  do  not  appear  to- have  coniidercd  the  Catho- 
lics even  as' friends  to  their  principcs  :  their  hopes 
of  fuccefs  in  deluding  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, arofe  folely  from  the  profpecl:  of  being  able  to 
to  excite  difcontents  among  the  Irifh  peafanlry,  by 
reafon  of  their  miferable  condition.  In  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  purpofe  of  being  fent  to  France  by 
Dr.  Jackfon,  proved  on  his  trial,  and  annexed  to 
the  Report  of  tHe  Commons,  they  ibte  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  to  <s  'be  4,500,000,  ftnf fling  of  about 
"  450,000  PROTESTANTS,  who  have  erigrojjed^  bejiues 
'*  the  whole  Church  patronage,  all  the  profits  and  honours 
"  of  the  country  exclujhely,,  and  a  very  great  foare  cf 
"  the  landed  property. — 900,000  DISSENTERS,  ths 
"  mojl  enlightened  body  of  the  nation,  ^fteady  repub!:- 
<£  cans,  devoted  to  'liberty,.,  and  through  'all  thejlages  cf 
*e  ihe  French  Revolution,  enthujiq/iLully  attachtd  to  it: 
"  3,150,000  CATHOLIC.^,  the  greet  body  of  the  people, 
"  the  whole  peafantry  of  Ireland,  the  mojt  opprefjfd  and 
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"  wretched  in  Europe,   ready  for  any  change,  becattfi  no' 
"  change  can  mike  themworfe" 

In  Leinfter,  Munfter,   and  Connaught,   the  lower 
otders  conn"  ft  a) moll  of  Roman  Catholics.     In    Ul- 
ftefthey  are  lefs  numerous    than  in  other  parts   of 
Ireland;  the  confpiracy  was  hatched  and  foilered  in 
Hitter;    the  fyftem  of  military  organization  was  firft 
determined  upon  in  that  province  :  "  this  orgainza- 
*'  tion  by  which  the  Directory  of  the  Irifh  Union  was 
"  enabled  to  levy  a  revolutionary  army,   was  com- 
"  pleted  in  the  province  of  Ulfter  on   the   icth  of 
'"•  May,  1795.     It    made    no  cqniiderable  progrefs 
4C  beyond  the  Northern  Province  before  the  autumn 
"  of  1796,  whenemiflaries  were  fent  into  Leinfter  to 
"   propagate  the  fyftem.     //  appeared  dijlintfly  to  the 
"  committee   of  the  houfe  of  Lords,   that   the  Jlalc 
"  pretexts  of  parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic  Fman- 
«  cipation,  were  found  ineffeSual  for  the  fedutiwn  of 
"  the  people  of  that  province ;   and  therefore  the  emif- 
«'  faries  of  treafon  who  had  undertaken  it,  in   order 
to  prevail  with  them  to  adopt  the  fyftem  of  orga- 
nization, frjl  reprefented  that   it  was  neceffary,  in 
their  own  defence,  as  their    Protejiant  fellou'-fubjccls 
had  entered  into  afolemn  league  and  covenant  to  de- 
Jlroy  them*  having  fworn  to  wade  up  to  their  knees 
in  Popifh  blood." 
The  enemies  of  order  and  government  are  well 
aware,  that   religion  is  efienlial  to   the  peace  and 
welfare  of  every  ftate :  they  have  therefore,  through- 
out Europe,  commenced  their  attack  upon  fociety, 
by  endeavouring  to  extirpate  religion.  Accordingly 
the  leaders  of  the  jyjlem,  in  order  to  adopt  the  minds  of 
the  multitude  to  the  purpofes  of  their  treajbn.,  have  after 
the  example  of  their  Jacobine  allies  in  France,  left  no 
means  unemployed  which  the  moft  malignant  fubtlety  could 
fa&gtft*  for  eradicating  from  among Ji  the  working  clajfes 
every  JentiiKcnt  loth  cf  private  end  public  duty,  all  quiet 
and  peaceable  hcbits^  cllfaial  as  weft  as  moral  obligations 
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//  has  been  their  objett  to  deftroy,  and  the  more  facred 
the  tie  the  more  induftrioujly  ha-ve  they  laboured  to  dif- 
folve  it:  they  have  incited  the  Joldier  to  betray  his  Km?; 
they  have  armed  the  tenant  again/I  the  landlord 't  and 
they  have  taught  the  fervant  to  conjpire  with  the  afjaffin 
of  his  majler,  bluftingthe  repofe  and  .  onfdence  of  private 
life,  even  in  its  fanfluary,  and  effacing  every  law  of 
jujlice  of  gratitude  and  religion  *.  Where  they  found 
impiety  could  not  fucceed,  they  had  recourfe  to  reli- 
gion, and  endeavoured  "  to  make  even  religion  itfelf 
tf  the  perverted  inftrument  of  their  execrable 
views."  Thus  wi'h  a  view  to  excite  the  refentment 
of  the  Catholics,  and  to  turn  that  refentment  to  the 
purpofes  of  the  party,  "  fabricated  and  fnife  tejls 
"  were  reprefcnUd  as  having  been  taken  to  .  exterminate 
"  Catholics,  and  were  indujlnovjly  diffeminattd  by  the 
*c  emijfaries  of  the  treason  throughout  the  Provinces  of 
"  Leinjler,  Munft'-r,  and  Connaught :  reports  were 
"  frequently  circulated  amonoft  the  ignorant  of  the 
tc  Catholic  perfuajion,  that  large  ood:'s  of  men  were 
'•l  coming  to  put  them  to  death.  'I his  fabrication^ 
<c  however  extravagant  and  abfurd,  was  one  among 
•'  the  many  means  by  which  the  deluded  peajantry  were 
"  engaged  the  more  rapidly  in  the  treafen." — (Report 
of  the  commons;. 

Thefe  were  the  infernal  means  adopted  by  the 
confpirators  to  excite  phrenzy  in  the  people.  It 
was  by  fimilar  inhnuations,  by  fimiiai  execrable  fa- 
brications, by  lowing  uiitruft,  jealoufy,  and  alarm 
amongft  the  lowed  orders,  that  we  have  feen  the 
anarcnifts  of  France  revolutionize  the  moft  peaceable 
diftrifis,  pervert  the  obedience  of  troops  fo 
long  renowned  in  Europe  for  their  fidelity  to 
their  officers,  and  drive  to  fudden  madnefs  a  nation 
fo  proud  and  jealous  of  its  inilitutions,  fo  peculi- 
arly happy  and  contented.  If  we  turn  to  Switzer- 
land, and  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  means  by 
D  2  which 
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vhich  its  tranquillity,  ite  independence,  and  ij 
pinefs'have  been  deftioyed,we  mull  be  fenfibly  ftruck 
with  the  analogy  between  the  Jacobins  of  France 
ah'd  of  Ireland.  It  nuift  however  rpeobferved,  for 
the  honour' or'  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and 
•of  the  Catholic  peafantry  in  Ireland,  Acknowledged 
by  all  parties  to  be  fojgnorant  and  wretched,  and 
defcribed  to  have  been  fo  ready  for  any  change,1 
becaiife  no.change  could  tyake  them  \vorfe  ;  that, 
notwi.'.riftandirtg.ttie  multifarious  attempts  to  feduce. 
them  from  their  allegiance,  and  confequently  from 
their  religion,  itiey  have  proved  themielves  in  molt 
pai;ts  .iaperior  Jtp, temptation.  The  rebellion  was 
ornftned'to  Leinfjer:  it  has  been  crunSed  in  a 
|heat  •riheafure  by  .  t'he  fidelity  and  brave  exertion^ 
of  tlie  national  troops,  whofe  activity  ancj 
loyal  conduct  have  repeatedly  received  the  higheft 
coimi.endatian  from  tne  throne.  It  is  ueedlels  tc 
jbbfervc  that  the  bulk  of  ^he  Irifh  Militia  confiiis  of 
Horn  an  Catholics. 

'To  calm  the  ferment  created  by  the  .emiffaries  of 
,trc.a1on,  to  warn  the  unwary  of  the  dangers  to 
\vhi"ch  they  were  expofed,  to  remind  the  people  of 
their  moil  facrcd  duties,  came  forth  the  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  RELIGION — that  religion,  whofe  prM/ 
p liner p'trs  are  peace,  o'der,  and  refpeft  to  authority 
' — that  religion,  which,  in  the  worit  of  times,  had 
.inculcated  forbearance  and  fubmiffion,  which  had 
dic~tattd  that  behaviour,  acknowledged  by  the  legifla- 
ix-i e  to  liave  been  uniformly  peaceable  during  a  long 
feiics  of  years— that  religion  which,  in  the  moft 
violent  i\orn:s  of  perjecution>  had  preferred,  wiinfcr- 
rupted  tranquillity.  Accordingly,  her  veneialjle 
Biffiops  and  Paftors,  though  vilified  and  inftiited, 
though  threatened  even  with  their  lives,  (for  as  in 
France  fo  in  Ireland,  the  Jit  ft  ftep  purfucd  by  the  con- 
fpirators  was  to  create  in  the  people  di/tru ft  of  their  clergy 
and  to  excite  indignation  figainft  them]  never thelefs, 
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.-tindaunted  and  fearlefs  of  every  danger,  ufod  the 
moft  indefatigable  endeavours  among  their  flocks  to 
confirm  the  ftrong,  and  to  determine  the  wavering 
in  their  allegiance  and  religion— to  undeceive  the 
deluded,  to  reclaim  the  , wandered.  Their  pious 
exhortations  and  remonftrances  *  are  fo  affediing 
and  pathetic,  they  breathe  Juch  a  fpirit  of  tender- 
nefs  and  fqlicitude,  they  are  fo  mild  and  concilia- 
ting, and  at, the  fame  time  fo  energetic  and  perfua- 
iive,  that  they  would  not  have  difgraced  the  moft 
eloquent  Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  unprejudiced 
of  .every  rejigious  ,perfu.afion  muft  admit,  that  the 
paftoral  remonitiances  of  the  Roman  (Catholic 
.Bifhops  have  done  honour  to  the  religion  from 
which  they  have  proceeded  ;.  they  prove  tfaja!  .the 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIGION  is  a  religion  of  cha- 
rity and  gratitude^  a  ftranger  to  malevolence,  rancour 
and  revenge— that  Die  inculcates  fubnvffion,  not  from 
motives  of  pufiilamnnty  and  ierror,  'but  from  the 
noble  dictates  of  Chrifiian  beroifm-r-ihzt  the  fiift 
.to  obey,  (he  is  a  lib  the  fir  ft  to  defend.\he  law — that 
fhe  confiders  allegiance  to  be  a  facred  Jocial  duty,  and 
confequently  an  indifpcnfafrle  inviolable  precept. 

The  diilinguillied  conduct  of  the  Roman  (Catholic 
Nobility  and  Gentry  during  the  late  Rebellion,  can 
furely  never  be  forgotten.  In  the  critical  moment 
of  terror  and  diftrefs,  of  general  diftruft  and  con- 
fuiion,  v.  hen  each  man  looked  to  his  neighbour  w  ith 
anxiety  aj?d  fear,  uncertain  whether  he  difcovered 
in  him  his  friend  cr  his  affaffm ;  when  the  government 
hardly  knew  on  vvhorn  to  rely  for  its  defence,  and 
whether  it  were  furrounded  by  proteclors  or  befet 
by  confpiratbrs  ;  when  all  hefitated 'and  trembled 
to  avow  their  fentiments,  the  Roman  Catholic  No- 
bility and  Gentry  rulhed  forward  with  zeal  to  fup- 
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port  the  tottering  ftate.  Their  addrefs  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  their  remonftrance  to  the  lower 
orders,  their  declaration  to  {land  or  fall  with 
the  conftitution  of  the  government,  at  a  time  when 
they  themfelves  were  peculiarly  expofed  to  the  fury 
of  frantic  rebels  raging  at  the  gates  of  Dublin,  will 
record  their  firmneis,  magnanimity,  and  loyally  in 
the  annals  of  Ireland;  their  fpirited  exertions  in  the 
field,  fighting  for  their  Sovereign  and  for  the  conj 
iUimion  of  the  laws*,  have  proved  them  worthy 
of  the  relief  they  have  obtained  from  odious  and 
injurious  difabilities. 

Such  has  been  the  nature  of  the  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land :  fuch  has  been  the  condud  of  the  &oman  Ca- 
tholic body  of  the  lower  orders,  of  the  Clergy,  of 
the  Nobility  and  Gentry.  The  ftatement  which 
has  been  given  is  not  grounded  on  afiertion,  mifre- 
prefentation,  or  difg'uifement  :  nothing  has  been 
extenuated,  nothing  let  down  in  malice.  It  has 
been  proved  by  clear  indifputable  evidence,  of  the 
higheii  authority,  to  which  the  reader  has  been  re- 
ferred, that  the  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  have  not  only  been  innocent  of  the  late 
horrible  rebellion,  but  that  they  have  alfo  contri- 
buted in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  laws  and  government  of  that  kingdom. 

It  remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Nobility  and  Gentry  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  In  Ireland  as  in  England, 
the  difability  of  fitting  and  voting  in  Parliament 
affetts  not  Diffenters  ;  it  is  impofedyo/e/y  upon  Roman 
Catholics.  On  what  ground  of  reafon  or  of  jufdce 
can  it  be  contended,  that  a  difability  fo  Jl^tre 

and 
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and  fo  partial,  fhould  continue  to  exifl?  It 
certainly  cannot  be  any  longer  fnpported  by 
any  imputation  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion. — Every  imputation  which 
ignorance  or  malice  at  any  time  luggefted  has 
been  anfwered,  and  completely  refuted — every 
dangerous  political  principle  attributed  to  Ro- 
man Catholics,  has  been  folemnly  abjured.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  both  in  England  and 
Ireland  been  tried  and  honourably  acquited. — The 
Legifiature  of  England  (it  has  been  ihevvn),  has 
cleared  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the  charge  of  en- 
tertaining any  tenets  dangerous  or  fubverlive.  The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is,  in  that  country,  no 
longer  perfecuted,  but  tolerated  and  protected. — 
The  ftatutes  of  recufancy  have  been  repealed,  and  a 
Popifh  recufant  formerly  confidered  as  an  offender, 
and  on  that  account  punijhed  by  penalties  and  difabilitiesy 
is  now  unknown  to  the  law.  In  Ireland,  the  Le- 
giflature  has  declared  moil  publickly  and  unequivo- 
cally its  perfect  fatisfaclion,  even  its  thorough  con- 
viction, that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  innocent 
both  in  its  moral  and  in  its  political  effecls.  The 
LEGISLATURE  OF  IRELAND  HAS  MUNIFICENTLY  ES- 
TABLISHED AND  ENDOWED, OUT  OF  THK  FINANCES  OF 

THE  COUNTRY,  A  ROYAL  COLLEGE,  FOR  THE  EX- 
PRESS PURPOSE  OF  EDUCATING  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CLERGY,  IN  ORDER  THAT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND 
MAY  BE  INSTRUCTED  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
RELIGION.  What  violator  of  public  repofe,  what 
perturbator  of  fociety,  what  deligning  and  difgwfed 
Jacobin,  after  this  fplendid  maniteftation  of  Roman 
Catholic  innocence  from  the  higheft  authority  in  the 
ftate,  will  have  the  folly  and  the  wickedneis  to  af- 
fert,  in  order  to  compafs  his  dark  nefarious  defigns, 
to  glut  his  fanatic  fpleen  by  reviving  pail  fcenes  of 
honor  and  bloodfhed,  to  rekindle  flames  at  length 
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with  difficulty  quenched*,  to  difturb  religious  har- 
mony fo  eflentially  neceflary  in  a  country,  whei'e 
the  religion  of  the  Government  is  not  the  general 
religion  of  its  fubje&s?  What  mifcreant  will  dare 
Infinuale,  that  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion are  dangerous  ancf*  fub  verli  Ve  ?  Such  an  in- 
iinuation  would  be  an  execrable  and  treafonable  li- 
bel on  the  Legiflatu're  and  Government  of  Ireland. 
In  vain  Would  the  ignorant  wretch  attempt  to  pal- 
liate his  'g itil f,'  and  pretend  by  fuch  black  and  de- 
teftable  calumny,  to  fupport  Government  and  the 
Proteflarit  religion.  The  government  will  confign. 
him  to  the  Attorney-General,  to  be  prolecuted  for 
fedition,  in  having  endeavoured  to  difturb  the  peace 
of  his  Majefty's  tubje&s,  to  vilify  and  depreciate 
the  Parliament,  to  repiefent'the'governmelit  of  Ire- 
land as  having  betrayed  its  mod  facfe'd  truft,  and 
to  have  confpired  againft  liberty  and  Ibciety. — The 
Proteftant  religion  will  difclaim  fuch  impious  zea- 
lots, Jbe  mutt.  diiBain'the  fitpport  of  invedtive  rnif- 
reprefentation  and  cakimny — they  are  the  deadly 
poignards  of 'impiety — Religion  fcorns  the  bowl  arid 
dagger,  Jhe  can  tiuit  her  caufe  only  to  charity  and 
truth-— thefe  archer  weapons,  thefe  her1  armour. 

Let  the  moft  prejudiced,  the  moft  bigoted'enemy 
of  the  Catholics  examine  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 

Hgibn 

*  The  conflagrarfon  of  the  metropolis,  fhfef  demolition  of 
the  pnfons,  theCcge  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  Britifli  Parliament, 
the  threateni:ng  of  Royalty  in  its  very  fanchiary,  are  fcenes 
ftill  prefent  to  the  recoitedion,  not  only  of  individuals,  h.ut 
of  Government.  '}  he  confufion  in  the  year  1780,  created  by  an 
aifociation  impionfly  denominating  it  eff  the  Proteftant  Aflbcia- 
tion,  is  a  fubjed  worthy  of  confideration  by  ralh  and  virulent 
dedaimers.  It  is  obvious  tq  every  E:'gliflnmn,  that  the  views 
of  the  faction  who  railed  the  outcry  sgaintf  Popery,  extended 
infinitely  beyond  affefiiog  merely  a  Repeal  of  the  aft  pafled  in 
favor  of  Roman  Cathol  cs.  At  tint  time  the  Jacobin  "Confpi- 
racy  had'  not  b  gun  to  work  in. the  face  of  day — impiety  had 
not  yet  thrown  off  the  maflc,  but  remained  difguifed  in  the 
£arb  of  religious  zeal. 
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ligion— let  him  point  out  a  Jingle  tenet  which  can 
militate  againft  the  duty  of  fubje&s  in  any  regular 
Government — he  will  fcnd  none.  Religion  and  go- 
vernment are  infeparable  ;  they  mult  ever  co-exift 
they  muft  ever  fupport  each  other — without  religion 
there  can  exift  no  Government. — without  Govern- 
ment, no  religion.  Religion,  whofe  fundamental 
principles  coniift  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and 
in  the  practice  of  focial  duty,  muft  neceflarily  con- 
iider  allegiance  as  a  moft  facred  obligation — reli- 
gionmuftever  inculcate  obedience  to  Government, 
ftiecan  never  pre4ch  fubverfion,  fhe  never  can  permit 
violation  qf  order — {he  is  evereffential  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  fociety — it  is  (he  alone  who  can  bind, 
in  a  fyftem  of  order  and  regularity,  the  incoherent, 
the  extravagant  paflions  and  vices  of  man:  with- 
out her  falutary  influence  all  laws  are  vain:  that 
government  alfo  which  would  attempt  to  deftroy 
religion,  ftabs  its  own  vitals,  and  determines  its 
own  exigence.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as 
well  as  every  other  religion  which  defei  ves  that  fa- 
cred name,  muft  neceflarily  fupport  regular  Govern- 
ment in  every  country.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  more  clofely  connected  than  any  other  re- 
ligious perfuafion  with  the  church  of  England.  The 
difference  between  the  Proteftant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  is  not  great,  even  in  points  of 
religious  faith — in  morality  and  political  duty  they 
muft  ever  coincide — avaunt  then,  all  abfurd  and  in- 
jurious afperfions,  they  ought  to  be  banilhed  even 
from  the  nurfery,  and  no  longer  to  be  furTered  there 
amongft  ridiculous  goflips  to  poifon  the  fuckling 
babe,  to  envenom  "his  ' young  blood  with  preju- 
dice and  animofity,  and  to  create  in  his  in- 
fant mind  a  horror  of  his  innocent  fellow-fub- 
jedis,  almoft  before  he  is  taught  the  exigence  of  a 
God. 

To  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 

religion  is  dangerous  or  fubverfive,  would  be  abfurd 

E  and 
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and  impious.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
proved  by  the  Legiflature  to  be  at  leaft  innoxious, 
and  no  defcriptions  of  perfons,  except  Roman  Ca^ 
tholics,  are  excluded  from  Parliament  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions  :  it  therefore  neceffarily 
follows  by  every  rule  of  logic  and  common  fenfe, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Ireland  are  juftly  entitled  to  be  reitored  to  their  feats 
in  Parliament.  This  reafoning,  it  is  prefumed, 
cannot  be  controverted — the  propriety  of  repealing 
the  laws  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  can  be  no  longer  a  queftion. 

Jtis  obvious,  that  in  England,  the  partial  difa- 
bility,  under  which  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry  are  fo  feriouily  aggrieved,  may  be  re- 
moved without  introducing  any  innovation,  without  de- 
ftroying  any  eflabliftied  principle,  without  involving 
a.ny  general  que/iion^  without  violating  any  funda- 
mental law.  In  Ireland,  a  fimilar  meafure  is  equally 
practicable. 

Miferable,  indeed,  would  be  that  Government, 
(if  fuch  it  could  be  called,),  which  in  a  cafe  of  clear 
indifputable  juftice,  could  grant  no  relief.  Horri- 
ble alfo  would  be  that  fyftem  of  law,  which  could 
bind  the  ftate  in  the  imperious  neceffity  of  ope- 
rating for  ever  fevere  and  partial  injury — fuch 
are  neither  the  Government  nor  the  laws  of  Ire- 
land. 

The  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land wrere  excluded  from  Parliament,  by  the  3d 
William  and  Mary,  c.  2.  an  adl  to  which  the  ad- 
vice and  confent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Ireland  were  wanting  :  an  ad  pafled  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  to  fettle  the  internal  regulation 
of  the  Pailiament  of  Ireland,  to  expel  the  moft 
powerful  peers,  the  moll  diilinguifhed  families, 
poifeffcd  of  the  greateft  property,  and  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  influence  in  that  kingdom,  from  their  feats 

in 
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in  the  Legiilature  of  their  own  country,  and  con- 
demning them  as  traitors  and  rebels  unheard,  and 
without  trial.  To  this  acl,  the  independent  Le- 
giflature of  Ireland  can  have  no  particular  affec- 
tion— it  is  an  ad  of  foreign  growth,  not  the  natnral 
production  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  fhewn,  that  in  England,  the  oaths 
required  to  be  taken  by  Peers  and  Members  of  Par- 
liament j  may  be  modified,  without  weakening  the 
fecurity  afforded  by  the  exifting  left.  The  fame 
oaths  are  appointed  to  be  taken  by  peers  and 
Members  in  Ireland,  under  the  3d  William  and 
Mary,  | 

The  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  have  abjured  every 
pernicious  doctrine  formerly  imputed  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England.  They  have  moreover  fworn, 
that  no  ad  in  itfelfunjujl^  immoral,  or  wicked,  can  ever 
bejuftifed  or  excufed  by,  or  under  pretence  or  colour  that 
it  was  done  either  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  or  in  obedi- 
ence to  any  Ecclejiajlical  power  Tjuhatfaver*.  That  it  is 
not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  faitb^  nor  are  they  thereby 
requ  red  to  believe  or  pro fefs  that  the  Pope  is  infallible, 
or  that  they  are  bound  to  obey  any  order  in  its  own  na- 
ture immoral,  though  the  Pope  or  any  Eccleftajlical  power 
jhoiild  ijjue  or  direct  juch  order  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  would  hold  ;t  ftnful  to  pay  any  refyefl  or  obe- 
dknce  thereto  \.  They  have  further  fworn,  that  they 
itiieve  no  jm  whatfoever  committed  by  them,  can  te 
forgiven  at  the  mere  will  of  any  Pope  or  any  Pneji,  cr 
of  any  per/on  or  ptrforis  whatfoever ;  but  that  Jin- 
cere  forrow  for  pajl  Jim,  and  a  firm  and  Jinctre  refo- 
lution  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to  atone  to  God,  are 
previous  and  indifpenf able  requi files  to  efi'ablijh  a  -well 
founded  expectation  of  forgivenejs ;  and  that  any  perfon 
who  receives  abfolution  without  thefe  previous  rcquifoes-> 

f° 

*    33d.  George  the  III.  c.  21. 

f  Ideal. 


fo  far  from  obtaining  thereby  any  remijfion  of  his  fins, 
incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  violating  a  facrament  *. 
They  have  fworn  TO  DEFKND  TO  THE  UTMOST 

OF  THEIR  POWER  THEIR  SETTLEMENT  AN7D  AR- 
RANGEMENT OF  PROPERTY  IN  THAT  COUNTRY, 
AS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  LAWS  NOW  IN  BEINGf.  Let 

any  one  open  the  Statute-Book  of  Ireland  —  let  him 
read,  and  let  him  fcrutinize  the  oaths  taken  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  :  he  mud  admit,  that  they  contain 
as  pofnive  and  fecure  a  teft  as  that  which  exifls  at 
prefent,  as  far  as  refpe&s  fitting  and  voting  in  Par- 
liament.    They  contain  the  moft  folemn  abjuration 
of  all   temporal  and  civil  jurifdi&ion  in  the  Pope 
\vithin    thefe  realms,  of  all  ecclefiaftical  or  fpiritual 
authoiity  whatever^  that  can  in  any  manner  inter- 
fere with   their   allegiance.     Can  reafon  expect,  or 
can   words    create   a  greater  political  fecurity  ?     Is 
the  exiftihg  parliamentary  Tell  as  ftrong  and  as  pre- 
cile  as  that  taken    by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land to  qualify   themfelves  for  the  meaneft  offices  ? 
Does  it  exclude  from  Parliament  any  feel  whatever, 
however  hofUle  to  the  dodlrines  of  the  Church  of 
England?    Does  it  require  an  admiffion  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  Chrift  Jefus,  or  even  a  profeflion  of  belief 
in    the   Chriftian    Religion  J  ?    Why   then   it  may 
again  be  afked,  fhould  not  the  oaths  taken  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  be  fubftituted  for  thofe  appointed 
under  the  ^d  William  and  Mary  ? 

The  latter  oaths,  however,  may  remain  :  It  is  not 
neceflary  that  they  fhould  be  either  abrogated  or  al- 

tered. 

*    ;}d  George  the  III  c.  21.  f  Idem. 

*  The  oaths  required   to  be  taken  by    Peers  and  Members  of 
Parliament,  are  fo   vague  aivl   !c>  peculiarly   framed  to  comfort 
•fcrupulous  confidences,    that   one   might   apply   tcj  the  Senate- 
H-mfe  rhv:  following  adage,  well  known  in  Ireland: 
Turk,  Jew,  or  Atlieift, 
May  enter  her  — 
But  not  a  Papift. 
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tered.  If  the  declaration  be/  abolilhed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  be  added  the  follow- 
ing  words  :  '*  That  can  interfere  with  the  Allegi* 
"  ance  due  by  the  Subjects  of  this  realm  to  his  Ma- 
"  jetty's  Perfon  and  Government,"  all  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  will  vanifh.  Will 
any  (late-juggler  pretend,  that  fuch  an  addition 
would  diminifh  in  any  refpect  the  force  of  the  ex- 
ifting  teft  ?  Does  what  is  called  perhaps  improper- 
ly, the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  acknowledge  the  ex- 
iftence  of  any  fpiritual  authority  whatever?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  nor  would  the  Legiflature,  by  fuch  an  ad- 
dition, acknowledge  any  Ecclefiaftical  or  Spiritual  autho- 
rity whatever  in  the  Pope. 

But  what  neceffity  is  there  to  argue  either  that  the 
3d  of  William  and  Mary  mould  be  repealed,  or  that 
the  oaths  taken  by  the  liifh  Roman  Catholics  are  a 
fufficient  pledge  of  their  allegiance,  when  the  Le- 
giflature  of  Ireland  has  pofitively  and  exprefsly  de- 
clared, that,  "  all  who  take  and  fubfcribe  the  oath 
"  of  allegiance,  prefcribed  in  an  act  paffed  in  the 
"  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  his  prefent 
"  Majefty, :  OUGHT'  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  GOOD 

"    AND     LOYAL    SUBJECTS     TO  '  HIS    MAJESTY,    HIS 

"  CROWN,  AND  GOVERNMENT  ;  that  a  continu- 
<c  ance  of  feveral  of  the  laws  formerly  enacted  and 
"  ft  ill  in  force  in  this  kingdom  againft  perfons  pro- 
<e  fefling  the  Popifh  religion,  is  therefore  unnecejfary 
"  m  refpect  to  thofe  who  take  the  laid  oath*.5'  And 

THAT  VARIOUS  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  HAVE 
BEEN  PASSED  IMPOSING  ON  HIS  MA  JEST  Y?S  Su  B- 
JECTS,  PROFESSING  THE  POPISH  OR  ROMAN  CA- 
THOLIC RELIGION,  MANY  RESTRAINTS  AND  DISABI- 
LITIES TO  WHICH  OTHER  SUBJECTS  OF  THIS  REALM 

ARE    NOT    LIABLE,    AND     B  ROM    THE    PEACkA- 
BLE      AND      LOYAL      DEMEANOUR      OF       HIS 
MAJESTY'S       POPISH      OR      ROMAN      CATHO- 
LIC 

*  22  Geo   3.  c.  24. 
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tlC   SUBJECTS,    IT    IS    JTIT    THAT  SUcH    RESTRAINTS 

SHALL  BE  DISCONTINUED .*  Alter  this  folemn  de~ 
cifion  of  the  Irifh  Legiila'wre,  who  will  pretend  that 
a  law  fo  peculiarly  fevere  upon  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as  that  which  excludes  them  from  Parliament 
fhould  exift  a  moment  longer  ?  Is  it  not  ridiculous 
to  inflict  difabilities  on  a  body  of  'men  merely  be-' 
canfe  they  profefs  a  religion  which  the  Legiil 
itfelf  maintains  and  even  inculcates?  to  coutin 
treat  as  traitors  and  enemies  of  his  A/<^V/?j/ rllofe 'who 
are  pronounced  to  be  good  and  loyal  bubjeffs  /  To  de- 
clare that  reftraints  and  difabilities  impofcd  fo'lely 
vfon  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be  difcominued,  aud 
at  the  fame  time  to  retain  a  difability  fo  grievous,  fo 
fo  fligmatifing,  and  fo  Degrading  ?  Surely  i he  honour 
of  the  Irifli  Legifiature  'is  concerned  in  removing 
fuch  an  inconi'idency  ;  au  abfurdity.  which  if'fu&recC 
to  continue,  muft  expofe  the  venerable  fyfiem  of  the 
laws  to  contempt  and  ridicule  throughput  Europe. 

That  the  Roman  Catholic  Nobility  and  Gentry. 
both  of  England  and  Ireland,  ought  to  be  reftoredtq. 
the  rights  ingrafted  by  tne  laws  of  the  State  on-  the, 
poffeifion  of  property,  to  be  admitted  to  a  participa- 
tiort  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  bv  all  oih'er  fi;b]e6ls  of. 
his  Majefty,  and  from  which  the  Ronian  Catholics, 
alone  are  undefervedly  and  unLxafonably  excluded  ;. 
confequently  that  they  ought  to  be  re,.-  .  v.i  the 
diiability  of  fitting  and  voting  in  Parliament  mail  be, 
admitted  to  have  been  completely  demc-nltrated., 
What  Machiavel,  what  Robelpiere,  will  da;e  come 
forward  and  pretend  that  the  ilatutes  creating  this 
difability  ^r^effenfial  to  the  conftitution  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  either  kingdom  ?  If  thefe  ftatutes  were 
effentialio  the  conflitution  of  the  Government," the 
ftatiites  of  recufnncy,  bloody  firUiites  \A  hich 'huma- 
nity and  religion  muft  ever  abhor,  which  pfofcrih.  J 
the  whole  body  o:f  Roman  Catholics  in  both  . 

doiiis. 
*  33  Ceo.  3   c.  21. 
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doms,  and  condemned  them  bq*h  laity  and  Clergy, 
to  exile,  famine,  and  death,  have  been  us  vitals.  The 
latter  ftatutes,  however,  have  been  repealed,  and  are 
now  no  more ;  the  conftiturion  of  the  Government 
.therefore  would  have  ceafed  to  exift.  Such  is  the 
abfurdity  inevitably  refuUing  from  a  propofuion  fa 
monflrousya  propofition  which  no  man  can  ever  ven- 
ture'to  affirm,  except  an  enemy  to  humanity,  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  the  happy  conftitution  of  the  laws. 

The  repeal  or  modification  of  the  particular 
ftatutes,  continuing  to  inflict  fuch  peculiar  fewrity 
and  hard/hips  on  perfons,  declared  by  law  innocent 
of  all  imputation^  has  been  proved  to  be  a  meafure 
of  indifputable  juftice  j  a  meafure  neceifary  to  pre- 
vent the  nioft  glaring  abfurdity  from  difgracing  the 
tfatute  book  of  both  countries;  a  meafure  inftanta- 
neoufly  requifite,  and  which  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  and  Irifti  legiflatures  cannot  fuffer  to  be  delayed; 
a  meafure  at  all  times  indifpenfable ;  and,  in  the 
prefent  moment,  when  fuch  an  important  improve- 
ment of  the  conftitution  of  the  government  is  in  -con- 
templation, particulaily  urgent;  a  meafure,  which 
mult  be  effected  whether  the  parliament  of  both 
kingdoms  be  confolidated,  or  continue  to  deliberate 
feparately.  An  Union  framed  upon  a  broad  plan, 
having  for  its  objeft  the  general  happine'fs  of  all  his 
Majelty's  Subjects,  and  calculated  to  accomplifh 
fuch  grand  and  noble  views;  muft  certainly  be  defi- 
rable,  may  be  moreover  neceffary.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  mould  have  no  other  defign  than  to  evade 
the  performance  of  the  mod  folemn  legiflative  en- 
gagements, to  eftablifh  and  perpetuate  the  moft  op- 
prefiive  injuflice,  to  keep  alive  jealoufies  and  dif- 
contents,  thereby  to  enable  the  enemies  of  order, 
by  deluding  the  ignorant,  by  flattering  the  ambiti- 
ous, by  irritating  the  difcontented,  to  raife  at  plea- 
fure  political  hurricanes,  and  defolate  fociety ;  it 
will  be  execrable  in  itfelf,  and  ruinous  in  its  con- 

fequences. 
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fcquenccs  That  Inbh  can  be  the  pr<  ,ct  of  an 
Union  countenancea  by  his  Majefty,  prcpofed  by 
an  adminiftration,  aiu|  iubmitted  to  parliaments 
who,  with  fuch  benignify  and  readinefs,  have  all 
contiibuted  to  grant  the  ''oman  Catholics  confide- 
rable  relief,  none  can  fu/pofe  even  for  a  moment, 
none  but  a  confpiring  Jacobin  can  impiouh,  fugged. 

The  propriety  of  an  Union  is  before  the  mod 
exalted,  and  alfo  before  the  only  competent  tribunal. 
It  will  there  meet  with  every  ferious  confideration 
as  to  its  exe°diency,  and  as  to  the  articles  upon 
which  it  fhould  be  fettled.  The  final  determination 
will  necelfarily  be  founded  on 'wifdom  and  juftice. 
Whatever  may  be  the  refult,  both  countries  cannot 
be  too  clofely  connected,  and  each  kingdom  cnnoat 
be  too  firmly  united  in  itfelf.  Unanimity  is  in 
every  ftate  at  all  times  defirable ;  in  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, Unanimity  is  efiential  to  political  and  focial 
exigence. 

It  is  only  by  removing  the  caufe  of  jcaloufy  and 
animofity,  by  redrefling  all  real  and  well-founded 
complaints,  by  granting  to  perfons  according  to 
their  refpe&ive  degrees  of  elevation  in  fociety  their 
refpedtive  rights,  by  livetting  the  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion of  all  his  Majefty's  Subje&s  of  whatever  deno- 
mination, by  encircling  around  the  throne,  RANK, 
PROPERTY,  and  RELIGION  in  general;  that  the 
Britifh  Monarchy  will  be  able  to  oppofe  fuccefsful 
refinance  to  the  furies  of  Jacobinifm,  let  loofe  on 
earth  to  deftroy  the  exiftence  of  fociety,  who  feem 
to  have  (worn  around  the  furnaces  of  hell  itfelf,  to 
fubvertALL  AUTHORITY,  ALL  GOVERNMENT, 
ALI-  RELIGION. 


THE    END. 
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